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June, 

oe 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean, 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 
JaMES RussELL LoweE.t, 
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We frequently hear the remark, ‘“‘I have had a 
better crop of corn, planted after June 1st, than 
from that planted earlier.”” No doubt late planting 
is often successful. The ground isin the best: con- 
dition, the season warm enough for a very rapid 
growth (of both corn and weeds), and if an early- 
maturing variety has been planted, the crop is usu- 
ally a profitable one. These early varieties have 
small stalks, and may be planted closer. The suc- 
cess of the crop will largely depend upon the weed- 
ing of this month; start the cultivator or other 
weeder, just before weeds are scen. Many do the 
earlier weedings with a harrow, which does not in- 
jure the corn while it is but a few inches high.... 
Potatoes were imported into New York in large 
quantities in April last. So long as the crops of 
German farmers, after paying various expenses, can 
be sold here at a profit, surely our own farmers 
should find them a paying crop. The Colorado 
Beetle has now very little terror for our farmers, 
so readily is it kept in check by the use of Paris 
green. Where the bugs are but few, hand-pick 
them....Sow Fodder Corn at intervals of ten days. 

..2n Haying, be ready to cut a field as soon as 
the grass is in proper condition; a delay of a few 
days will greatly injure the quality of the hay. Do 
not start the mower until the dew is off, and cut 
only so much as can be well cured and cared for. 
Hay Caps often pay for their cost in a single sea- 
son.... Swedish Turnips may be sown on rich, well 
fined soil; suw in drills, thirty inches apart, two 
pounds of seed to the acre. Later thin to two 
inches in the rows....Deans, on poor ground, 
rarely pay; upon clean, rich soil, they are profit- 
able. Sow in drills thirty inches apart, dropping 
four beans every foot. 

—— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Young Trees.—It is poor policy to plant fruit 
trees and leave them to shift for themselves until 
“pruning time’’ comes next spring. A little 
timely care during the summer, will often greatly 
benefit the trees. If heavy winds have thrown 
some trees out of the perpendicular, right them, 
and hold in place, if need be, with stakes. All 
newly planted trees should be mulched, otherwise 
the dry weather will injure theirroots. Whatever 
will cover the surface of the soil, will answer. Old 
straw, bog hay or other litter; leaves, chips, or 
even stones ; sawdust and old tan-bark, or what- 
ever of like nature may be procurable, will answer. 
Not only should a mulch be applied to newly 
planted trees, but shrubs and vines in the fruit 
garden will also be benefited. 

Insects.—Wherever the caterpillar spreads its 
white tent, there is a call for work. The hand, 
with or without a glove, is the most effective im- 
plement to use. Pull out the nest and kill its in- 
mates with the foot. Apply bands of carpet or 
coarse fabric around the trunks of the trees, to en- 
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trap the caterpillar of the Codling-moth when it 


seeks a place to spin....Zhinning Fruit. —The 
earlier fruit is thinned, the more profitable the 
operation, if one has fine early apples, peaches or 
pears, for a near market.... Currants and Goose- 
berries.—Upon the first appearance of holes in the 
leaves, apply white hellebore. Mulch the bushes ; 
this will prolong the season .... Raspberrics.—Allow 
enough new shoots that come up from the base to 
grow, to produce canes for next year’s fruit ; train 
up these, and cut away all others. ... Strawberries,— 
Lay straw, marsh-hay or other mulch along the 
rows, to keep the fruit clean. If berries are to be 
marketed, have baskets, crates, etc., all ready... 
Grapevines.—As arule, allow a newly planted vineto 
bear but a single shoot. Do not allow young vines 
to overbear. Two clusters to a cane are enough. 
=> 
Live Stock Notes. 

Unless there are trees in the pastures, put up 
temporary sheds of poles, and roof them with 
brush, for the comfort of the animals; also set up 
a few rubbing posts, and provide salt boxes in 
which they may always find salt. Give work- 
horses an occasional washing, and see that the har- 
ness is kept clean and soft by oiling. Powdered 
aloes with the oil, is said to keep away rats.... 
This is the great butter month, and every care 
should be taken to secure the best flow of milk, in 
both quantity and quality. See that there is shade 
in the pastures. A sun-struck cow is poor property. 
Do not seli the best calves, but reserve them for 
the herd ; feed them regularly ; handle and gentle, 
and teach them to lead at an early age.... At sheep- 
shearing, employ only skilled and careful hands; 
care in folding the fleece affects its price. Ticks 
will leave the shorn sheep and go to the lambs, 
which should be dipped into tobacco or other dip. 
.... Keep the young pigs in pasture in the orchard ; 
those for early market should have a meal-slop 
daily....Chickens are to be guarded against hawks, 
owls, rats and skurks. 

— 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Sow the main crop of Beets and Carrots if not yet 
done. Thin the earlier sowings and keep clear of 
weeds. Sow beets every two weeks, to have an 
abundance of thinnings to use for greens....Fre- 
quent hoeings greatly promote the growth of Cab- 
bayes und Cauliflowers, Early cabbages, when nearly 
mature, often burst open. This may be prevented 
by bending over the plants, and thus root-pruning 
by breaking off ashare of their roots. Look to 
late cabbage plants in seed beds, and do not let 
them crowd or get drawn up....Encourage the 
growth of Sweet Corn by frequent hoeings, giving a 
top-dressing of plaster, guano or other good fer- 
tilizer. Plant at frequent intervals. One rarely 
has too much sweet corn,...If the Celery plants in 
the seed beds are growing rapidly, cut back the 
icaves one-haif, to prepare them for transplanting, 
making them stocky and hardy ...é9g Plants 
should not go out until settled warm weather; set 
them in richly manured bills, and look out for 
“ Potato-bugs.”....Suecess with Onions depends 
largely upon thorough weeding. Neara market, 
itis found that if bunched and sold when half- 
grown, they are more profitable than if allowed to 
ripen....Sow Jzas for succession ; if the weather 
comes on very hot, they will fare poorly. Some 
of the prolific dwarf sorts, in moist ground often 
do well even as late as this....Keap the flower- 
stalks of 2hubarb cut away. When fruits come, 
give the plants a rest....Squashes.—It is not too 
late to sow the Hubbard, Marblehead and other 
later sorts. Manure the whole ground, with a gen- 
erous quantity in the hills. Use a plenty of seed, 
and dust the young plants as they appear, as di- 
rected for cucumbers, Do not disturb the vines, 
but let them take roots where they will....If 
Spinach is sown now, it will run to seed. Sow 
New Zealand Spinach instead, and the other again 
in September. Young beets are an excellent sub- 
stitute for spinach. ...In the garden Tomatoes should 
have some support; brush laid down to keep the 
vines from the ground, is better than nothing. 
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Flower Garden and Lawn, 


To have a fine turf, the grass should be suffi- 
ciently vigorous to require mowing at least once a 
week. To mow often and leave the clippings, is 
better than to let grass get so large that it must be 
raked up and removed. Remove all perennial 
weeds by the roots....If ribbon or other orna- 
mental beds are to be planted in the lawn, do it at 
once; simple designs are more easily kept in order 
than the elaborate ; when the plants begin to grow, 
keep them of the proper height by pinching, and 
keep the lines between the kinds distinct, by eut- 
ting away the side branches....Annuals and all 
other seedlings should be set out in the places 
where they are to bloom....As soon as flowers 
fade, cut away the unsightly remains, unless seeds 
are wanted, when only the few that may be needed 
should be allowed to ripen. 


Pa 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Probably all the plants that are to go outside are 
already in their summer stations, and while here 
should not be neglected. They should have abun- 
dant shade, but must not stand in the drip of trees. 
Stand them close together, that they may protect 
and shelter one another. If the sun strikes the 
sides of the pots, place a board there to keep it off. 
Give all needed water, and see that they are not 
taken possession of by insects. After a high wind, 
see if any have been thrown down. Dogs, in run- 
ning through, often make sad work with a collec- 
tion of plants, and such a casualty should be pro- 
vided against. 





Construction of Trout Ponds. 
SETH- GREEN. 
ee 


The most necessary requirement for the con- 
struction of a trout pond is a plentiful supply of 
pure spring water. The spring, or springs if there 
are several, should have a fall of two or three feet, 
and if more than one pond is to be made, a fall of 
from five to ten feet would be an advantage. If 
the water supply is abundant, there is less neces- 
sity for fall. The water from a spring near its 
source remains at nearly the same temperature 
during the whole year, and is therefore the best for 
trout raising. Brook water which does not rise 
higher than sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit during 
the hottest summer months may be used to supply 
ponds for adult trout. Jf the water remains cool 
enough only during ten months or even more in 
the year, and then during a dry time gets warmer, 
it causes the death of all your fish. 

It is not, as a rule, a good plan by damming up 
a@ stream to make ponds that vary in volume. 
There should be enough level land by the side of 
such a stream to make ponds to be supplied by 
the stream, and it is best to have a stream much 
greater in volume than is necessary for the ponds. 
This will always furnish a good supply of water and 
there will be no trouble with the surplus in case of 
a freshet. 

It is desirable to have your pond as near your 
dwelling house as possible ; you will then be able 
to give the fish more care and attention than if the 
pond was at greater distance. Another reason, and 
quite an important one, too, for having the pond 
near your house is, that it may then be guarded 
against poachers, There are many men who would 
have no particularly conscientious scruples against 
quietly stealing to your pond at night and drawing 
a net through it, «fter you have it nicely stocked. 
There have been many instances of this kind, and 
too much caution cannot be exercised in this re- 
spect. A good watch dog in the vicinity of the 
pond will prove a valuable protector. 

Trout ponds should be made too small, rather 
than too large; the fish will be found to thrive 
much better in small than in large ponds. The 
water supply may be cool enough on entering the 
pond to sustain the trout during the entire year, 
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but by spreading it over a large space it presents 
too much surface to the sun and consequently 
becomes very warm. Although in such cases the 
trout will through instinct for self-preservation 
gather in the vicinity of the inlet and springs, if 
there are any in the ponds, and save themselves, as 
far as possible, the probable result will be the loss 
of many. When it becomes desirable to construct 
a pond ina place where there are springs, or to dam 
up the water and make a pond in a springy place, 
it is a good plan to cover the springs with several 
loads of gravel for the fish to spawn on. The bor- 
ders of such a pond should be made very shallow, 
so that the little fish may run up in the shallow 
water and escape the large fish, or have the pond 
so arranged that after the fish have spawned, the 
large ones may be removed. By so doing, the eggs 
will hatch out and the young fish will grow with- 
out danger. When the next season of spawning 
comes, the little fish may be removed into another 
pond and the old ones let in to spawn again. Such 
a pond is specially adapted for persons who cannot 
devote a great deal of time to it and who desire to 
manage it with as little care as possible. In this 
way a good many fish can be raised without much 
trouble. The gravel must be sifted and all the fine 
parts rejected; none smaller than a hickory nut 
should be used, and from that to a good-sized 
hen’s egg. 

Not infrequently the bottom of such a pond is 
porous and absorbs the water nearly as fast as it 
runs in, so that there is but little if any overflow at 
the proper outlet. If you are short of water and 
wish to use all you can possibly get for another pond 
or for other purposes, it is best to cement the bot- 
tom. But if you have no further use for the water, 
it makes no difference how it goes off, provided 
there are no holes in the bottom large enough to 
let the fish escape and the water keeps up to its 
level. Incase the water should prove too warm for 
trout, such a pond would answer for bass, perch, 
gold-fish, or carp. In a future article I will try 
and explain how to construct ponds adapated for 
the artificial propagation of trout, and also how the 
spawning races are made. 





The Country School, and the Farmer's Boy. 


PROF. CHAS, E. BESSEY, NEB. 
—_—_—>— 


The country school is preéminently the farmer’s 
school. In it the great majority of the farmers of 
to-day received their education, and in it the great 
majority of those of the next generation will receive 
the whole of their schooling. 

Is the country school doing what it should for 
the farmer’s boy? Is it giving to the boy who will 
remain on the farm that kind of an education which 
will be the best preparation for life’s work? Let 
me say at the outset that I have nothing to say in 
this paper about college education, or even high- 
school education. Iam speaking of the common 
school only, and particularly of the common school 
in the country districts, the school which is above 
all others the farmer’s school. 

What is an education for? Why should a boy 
spend so much time in the school-room ? The pur- 
pose of a boy’s education is to fit him for bis work, 
whatever that may be. I hold that an education, 
so-called, which does not fit a boy for his work in 
life is not an education at all. The education given 
in a country school ought then to fit the boy to be 
a successful farmer, for that is to be the profession 
of most country school-boys. 

What education does the farmer’s profession de- 
mand? The ability to read, write, and understand 
the English language and to make readily all the 
ordinary numerical calculations connected with his 
business—this is all, some say, that a farmer needs, 
and this is practically all that many of the schvols 
supply. But is this enough? Shall we set the 
standard of education for the farmer at the very 
lowest notch? Shall we in this way say that the 
poorest education is sufficient for the farmer ? 
For one, I do not think that farming is the occu- 
pation for which the poorest education is sufficient. 








It is the growing opinion of prominent educators 
and the more intelligent farmers, that farming is 
one of the occupations demanding the best of edu- 
cation. Inno profession or calling is «man brought 
into contact with more things which bear upon his 
success or failure than in farming. A mechanic 
deals with but one set of problems, connected usu- 
ally with but one or two kinds of materials. The 
carpenter fits wood into place and gives it form; 
he does not handle bricks, stone, mortar, or ce- 
ment; he Coes not deal with iron, brass, lead, or 
zinc. The mason deals with stone and bricks and 
the mortar and cement in which they are laid. The 
merchant handles manufactured goods, whose 
qualities are readily known. The railroad man has 
his special things to know and guard against; the 
brakeman must know all the stations and all the 
peculiarities of the particular piece of road over 
which his train runs; 80, too, the engineer, the 
fireman, the conductor. I might goon and take 
up profession after profession, and show that in 
each ove there is a special set of objects to be par- 
ticularly known, and outside of which there is no 
call to go, but I need not take time and space for 
so doing. 

How is it now with the farmer’s profession? He 
comes in contact with everything. There is, first, 
the soil, a wonderful mixture of things, good, bad, 
indifferent, and out of it he must grow good grass, 
good crops, guod fruits. There, too, are the plants; 
first those which he purposely grows, as wheat, 
rye, oats, Indian corn, the grasses and clovers, the 
fruits and vegetables, and others which he annu- 
ally cultivates for their yield of good things. Be- 
sides these, there are the ‘thousand and one”’ 
weeds, poisonous plants, and other cumberers of 
the ground, which come up everywhere, as if by 
magic. There are, too, the hordes of rusts, smuts, 
mildews, and mould, a tiny vegetation, but never- 
theless a most powerful one. In addition, there are 
the animals of the farm, and here, again, are first 
those which are domesticated, as the horse, the ox, 
the sheep, the hog, the dog, the cat, etc., ete.; and 
secondly, the animal pests, as the rats, mice, goph- 
ers, some birds, ete., and the myriads of insect foes 
which swarm on every side to eat up all our crops. 


’ Still more, there is that fickle thing, the weather, 


which affects the farmer far more than it does even 
the mariner upon the stormy ocean. It makes or 
ruins his crops; its changes mean money made or 
money lost. 

Now, the boy in the country school will come in 
contact with all these things when he becomes a 
farmer ; but how does the school fit him for know- 
ing them, or anything about them? What does 
the common school do for the boy who ought to be 
acquainted with the soil? Does it help him at all? 
Does it even suggest to him how he may learn any- 
thing about it? Does it tell him anything about 
the plants of the farm? Does it hint to him about 
the rusts or smuts, the mildews, or the moulds? 
Does it tell him anything about insects? Does it 
teach him anything as to their habits ? 

I appeal to the experience of every intelligent 
farmer and ask in all candor, whether the common 
school is doing its whole duty by the country boy ? 
Should he not have the opportunity of learning 
something about the soil, the plants, the animals, 
the air, and the clouds? Would not a knowledge 
of these be of the highest value to him in his 
future life upon the farm ? 

Men and women of the country, J want to make 
an appeal to you in behalf of the country boy! 
Give him the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the things around him. Put the study of soils, 
plants, animals, etc., into your schools. Ask your 
school-teachers to give instruction of this kind. 
Demand of them that they know enough to give 
such instruction in the right way. If you will de- 
mand only the best of teachers for your children, 
you can have these things taught to them; but if 
you are willing to take, year by year, the young and 
poorly prepared teachers, the work will not and 
can not be done. You will have to pay roundly for 
such efficient teachers; but will it not be the best 
economy in the long run, for are they not to in- 
struct your children for their whole life’s work ? 
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The Dairy and Cattle Show. 


——~--_-— 


The last number of the American Agriculturist 
devoted considerable space to the New York Dairy 
and Cattle Show, at Madison Square Garden (May 
10th to 14th), as an event of no little importance. 
Below we present a complete list of the exhibitors, 
and the number of animals entered for exhibition : 


JERSEYS 
Bulls. Females. 





A. G. Atkins..,..... 1 
Oaklands Jersey 1 
Stock Farm. 2 1 8 
J.M.W aterbury. 3 9 2 5 
Houghton Farm. . 9 Pp 3: Cogswell. yy | 4 
Geo. & H. B. Crom- H. R. C. Watson.... 1 6 
UL. dcnniapbeneana 2 8 Oscar Ricklefsen... 1 4 
Theo. A. Have- Jas. Stillman... 1 8 
cn) gi ORTON 2 5 A. H. Cooley -2 6 
Benj. L. Swan, Jr... 2 29°. D. Wing.. ~2 6 
— Mountain y * Corning basen 4 13 
ae 10 } H. Taylor .... 1 
Ww. Sim mpson ....... 1 L. L. Cramer & Co.. 1 1 
W.A.Conover, M.D. 1 E. J. Larrabee | 
Wallace Barnes .... 1 1 = L. La Montagne. 1 
Arthur V. Conover. 1 - FP. Dougias ..... 2 9 
J.Herbert Johnston 1 2 i “Bronson.. ...... 3 8 
A. Koffman......... 3 1 T.S. Cooper...... re 16 


AYRSHIRES. 
eae Fem. 


3 sneer c H. Hays & Son. 

L. E. Wenz .R. C. Watson.... 3 3 
Geo. 2 ‘letcher 1 W m. Lindsay....... 2 8 
D.T ae ss 1 J.O. Magie & Sons. 4 9 
Obadian” rown.... 2 10 6 8 ee 3 12 

GUERNSEYS. 
Bulls. Fem. 7 as Fem. 
J. W. Fuller. | 6 . W. Ledyard...... 
Wm Lindsay........ 1 2 Jos. Krause. bee i 
E. N. Howell........ 5 eae 2 14 
A.J. Cassatt........ 1 6 $/P. Taber Willets. 3 13 
Cc. | ee 5 
HOLSTEINS. 
Bulls. Fem. Bulls. Fem, 

$. Parsons & Son... 1 A ee 1 
Mrs. Abby A. May. 3 Wm. L. Breese ..... 3 14 
Smiths, Powell F.C. Stevens....... 9 18 

OS RRR “ 15 Jas. Nielson....... 5 14 
Edward F. Brush... 1 Jas. F. Sutton...... 1 4 
Bulls. Females. Total. 
Ayrshires 21 75 96 
Guernseys 59 81 
TROIBECING.......cccccccecccccece nS 69 “> 
DETBEIB. cc cccsncccccsccsccoscncccssone 151 203 





Mentioning briefly the principal exhibitors of 
Herds of the different breeds, we follow the order 
of the prize list. We have first the Ayrshires, and 
note first the herd of H. R. C. Watson, of West 
Farms, N. Y., one of the finest, no doubt, led by 
the superb cow “‘ Duchess of Smithfield,’’ depicted 
in our pages last month. Mr. Watson’s herd, be- 
ing at home within the city limits, may be sup- 
posed to be best known here, Then we have the 
long established herd of Obadiah Brown, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., which won high prizes and much ad- 
miration at the Bay State show last fall. 8. M. 
Wells, of Wethersfield, Conn., enters three bulls 
and twelve females, headed by the noted bull 


Bulls. Fem, 


Bulls. m. 
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recent importation, and candidates for the high- 
est honors they can win in this country. Two of 
the most prominent animals of the herd are includ- 
ed in the entries; Bull, Wonder of the World (307 
P.8.), 1,469, sire Wonder (222), dam Aventuriere 
(258). He is pale fawn and white, very rich skin 
color, and has golden horns and hoofs. He was 
imported in October last. Cow, Bounty (881 P. S.), 
3,091, 


sire Aquilon (177), dam Bountiful (1,158), 
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of which we herewith present an engraving. He 
is noted alike for individual beauty and as the sire 
of butter producers. Among these are his daughter 
Netherland Princess 4th, reported to have made 
eighty pounds ten ounces in thirty days, when she 
was twenty-eight months old ; and another of his 
progeny, Aaggie’s Second Daughter, that is credited 
with fifteen pounds one ounce of unsalted butter 
in one week, Netherland Prince was calved in 











RAMAPO, 


fawn with little white, very rich. She made four- 
teen pounds of butter a week with first calf. J. W. 
Fuller, of Catasauqua, Pa., enters a herd headed by 
the famous Jolie 2d, a description of which was 
given with a portrait in our May number. They, 
too, are all imported animals of a high order of 
merit, all of one family, one may say, being direct- 
ly or indirectly descended from the famous cow 
Big Grubber. Mr. A. J. Cassatt’s herd has been 
well bred and selected, and is taking high rank 
among Guernsey herds; his exhibit comprises 
a very choice selection from it. Francis Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, was successful in securing the 
big prizes at the Bay State Show last year. If 
he can make a better show now, his winnings will 
be noteworthy. The herd has been collected quite 
recently, but contains some of the best and well 
known Guernseys of the country. 

The Holstein-Friesians (Holland’s favorite cattle), 





GUERNSEY BULL WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


Mentieth 4183. J. O. Magie & Son, Elizabeth, 
N. J., enter the choice ones of their herd, as so 
likewise Chas. H. Hays & Son, of Portsmouth, N. 
H.; L. 8. Drew, of Burlington, Vermont, and Wm. 
Lindsay, of Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Guernseys are represented in the entries by 
four herds, three of them already distinguished, and 
one, Mr. E. N. Howell’s, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of 





are represented in the entries by three well known 
herds. Smiths, Powell & Lamb, of Syracuse, enter 
Clothilde, the great American milk-producer (illus- 
trated in former numbers of the American Agricul- 
turist), with an unparalleled record. She com- 
prises one of the herd entered, selected from 
four hundred head. Another one of these well- 


known animals is the bull Netherland Prince, 


b 
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1880, and was imported in autumn of the same 
year by Messrs. Smiths, Powell & Lamb. His 
present weight is 2,050 pounds. <A strong com- 
petitor is F. C. Stevens, of Attica, N. Y., whose 
well-known herd can show specimens well worthy 
of the highest honors of the society. The third 
exhibit of this breed is that of James Nielson, of 
New Brunswick, N. J. He enters five bulls and 
fourteen females, the herd being headed by the 
bull Clarion. One of the cows is entered for the 
butter prize, and three others for the milk prizes. 

The Jersey herds entered preponderate in num- 
bers. That of Mr. W. H. Corning, of Cleveland, O., 
is of comparatively recent date, but is already one 
of the best Jersey herds west of the Alleghenies, 
James Stillman, of Sing Sing, N. Y., enters rep- 
resentatives of the celebrated Briarcliff herd, deep 
and rich milkers of the choicest blood. The Green 
Mountain Stock Farm Cc.. which is the new desig- 
nation of Moulton Brothers, enters one of the most 
practically useful herds in the country. They 
claim that the season is not favorable for them, as 
their best cows are fresh in autumn, but we ven- 
ture to say they never show any but good ones. 
Mr. Bronson, of Southport, Conn., is President of 
the Jersey Cattle Club, and his choice herd 
is certainly well represented. W. P. Douglas, of 
Long Island, enters a herd in the ring worthy of 
the green fields of Douglaston. The Houghton 
Farm herd is well represented, and it must be a 
gratification to see the daughters of Ramapo, 
Edith 2d and Myra 2d, maintaining the enviable 
reputation of their ancestry. 

T. S. Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa., brings his noted 
bull Pedro, shown in our illustration. Pedrois a 
son of Domino of Darlington 1459, and of Eurotas 
2454 ; he is solid fawn-colored. and was dropped 
October 10, 1878. The same exhibitor shows some 
fine cows, to let people know that although no 
longer dealing largely, he is still a breeder. Jas. 
M. Waterbury’s herd is an old and prominent one. 
John D. Wing, too, is one of our oldest and most 
successful breeders, and shows animals worthy to 
compete with any of the above. Elsewhere in suc- 
ceeding pages further details and descriptions of 
this noted show are given. 





BuTTER-MaAKING, THEN, AND Now.—No braneh 
of rural industry has met with greater change in its 
processes during the last twenty years than butter- 
making. Then the milk was set in shallow pans 
upon pantry shelves, in the cellar, or in rare cases 
in a properly constructed milk-house. The dash- 
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churn was almost universally in use, even when 
dog-power was employed. The process of churn- 
ing was continued until the butter was ‘‘ gathered”? 
in a mass, which was then lifted from the churn to 
a huge wooden bowl, and the subsequent working 
and salting were laborious and damaging to the 
texture of the product. The intreduction of im- 
proved creamers and improved churns has changed 
all that. By means of the former, the milk is set in 
deep cans, cut off from all contact with the outside 
atmosphere and any possible odors or impurities. 
In the modern churns the butter is separated from 
the other constituents of the cream without break- 
ing the globules, and the process is arrested while 
it isin the granular stage. The buttermilk is easily 
drawn off, and most of the subsequent working and 
salting are done in the churn. It is easier and 
cheaper to make uniformly good butter by the 
modern processes than it was to make tolerable 
butter by the old and unscientific methods. 


> om ee 


Why Don't the Butter Come? 


JOUN GOULD, OHIO. 
eee 

A reader of the American Agriculturist asks, 
“Why the butter does not come?” I think there 
may be three causes why he has difficulty. The 
one, that his cows have been long in milk, and the 
Timothy hay was left to get very ripe before it was 
eut; and vornmeal alone is not a good butter 
ration; and the other is that the cream had not 
been artificially “‘ripened.’’? Milk from cows long 
in milk, or fed on over-ripe hay, often has the glu- 
tinous or sticky matter in it in excess, and this 
forms a coating over the butter globules, so tena- 
cious that it takes agreat amount of friction to 
wear off this “sticky ’cover. This can be reme- 
died to some extent—often wholly—by adding 
warm water at the churning temperature of the 
cream, to the amount of one-third its bulk, when 
the churning commences. This makes the cream 
more fluid, the water dilutes and absorbs this 
“sticky ’’ element, and the butter comes readily. 
Some now go so far as to say that churning cream 
in half its bulk of water adds largely to the keep- 
ing quality of the butter by absorbing this clement 
before the buttermilk stage. 

Another possible difficulty may be that the cream 
after skimming was not hastened to the “ripen- 
ing ’’ stage and became “old,”’ and the butter lost 
its element of adhesion to some degree. In winter 
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the tedious and vexatious delays that often seem 
the lot of the winter butter makers—the ones at 
the crank. 

The cause of delay in “the coming” of winter 
butter is, as a rule, traceable to the three enume- 
rated things : Too much glutinous matter; cream 
kept until it becomes old and sour and loses its 
adhesive characteristic ; and not ‘‘ ripened’ prop- 
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the underlings in perfect terror—or terror, more or 
less in degree, according to their bossiness. When 
feeding they are exposed to prods in the rear or 
sides. The wounds are often severe, and of course 
the poor beasts are in no condition to fatten, or to 
improve as they should. The farmer can not al- 
ways stall, or fasten up, such a lot of steers, so 
| one farmer first cut the horns off from the most 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL NETHERLAND PRINCE. 


erly, by promoting slight acidity, in advance of the 
usual souring, at a lower temperature. 
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De-Horning Cattle. 





The practice of occasionally de-horning an ani- 
mal, for some special purpose, has long been fol- 
lowed, as may be seen by reference to back vol- 
umes of the American Agriculturist. For example, 
a farmer who pastured great ranges of bushy land 
with sheep, found that these social creatures lost 
sight of one another among the brush and were 
continually running about and bleating to call their 
companions, or to learn where they were. So he 
practiced de-horning a white heifer calf, which was 
then turned in with the sheep and knew no other 
companions. When she grew, she became as a 
standard to an army—a rallying point. They could 
all see her, far andgnear, and they soon learned 
that she was the center of a group of sheep. She 
had been de-horned so that she could do her com- 
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JERSEY BULL PEDRO. 


especially it is always best to keep the cream, if 
there is not enough to churn every day, as cool— 
not cold—as possible, so that it will not change, 
and when enough is collected fora churning, warm 
it up in a water bath to seventy degrees, and fre- 
quently stir if to ripen it all alike, and at the first 
stage of perceptible acidity, cool down to sixty or 
sixty-two degrees, and churn. This warming cream 
up about the regular churning temperature, to 
“ripen ’’—not get sour—and cooling back, isa great 
aid in winter butter-making and, as a rule, obviates 
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panions no harm, and when she came to be two 
years old or so she was removed and another 
substituted. This was one of the reasons for de- 
horning cattle occasionally that have heretofore 
prevailed ; recently, however, the subject has ex- 
cited much interest on account of the rather whole- 
sale de-horning of beef cattle which has taken 
place at the West. 

The nervous restlessness of a lot of steers that 
are foddered in yards and sheds from racks is well 
known. There are a few bosses, and these keep 


aggressive. He bound the head of the one to 
be operated upon firmly, and with a fine butcher’s 
saw cut the horns off just as close to the head as 
he could. The hair, which had been drawn back, 
was matted over the bleeding stumps and the beast 
let go. The de-horning of the few was found 
rot to work ; the rest soon learned their advantage, 
so the entire iot were de-horned, and to the great 
gratification of their owner he found them as 
docile and well-behaved as a flock of sheep. They 
fed quietly from the same racks, and drank from 
the same trough, lay down in a bunch under the 
shed and enjoyed life. They fed better, gained 
much faster, were no trouble to handle, and the 
operation was a gain every way. 

The operation is performed with considerable 
difficulty. A steer is easily bound by the horns, 
but to bind the head and leave the horns free, is 
another matter; still it can be done with the ani- 
mal on its feet. There is said to be danger that it 
will drop upon its knees, so the head must be 
bound low down, between two bars, and, of course, 
immovably held. The straps or ropes must be so 
fastened as to be quickly cast off when the oper- 
ation is over. The sawing is done with a fine, 
sharp, butcher’s saw, as above stated. In hot 
weather it would be well to daub over the stumps 
a little warm pine tar to keep the flies away. 
Some have reported casting the animal, but this is 
an awkward thing to do,and we think the plan of 
fastening the head low, between two well fixed 
bars, has the advantage. 

The removal of the sprouting horns from calves 
of four or five weeks old, or even younger if they 
can conveniently be cut out before, is a very easy 
operation. The calf is tied fast and heid by an 
assistant. The operator then with a sharp knife 
euts the skin from around the little button and 
removes it, horn and all. If there is any adhesion 
between the horn and the bone, a sharp gouge 
chisel may be used to take off the tips of the bone ; 
this, with alittle daub of tar, is all. The calf will 
grow up hornless, and the operation is not painful. 

The de-horning of milch cows is to be recom- 
mended only when they are violent and unruly, 
fence-breakers, fighters, ete. 
bulls is said to have an unfavorable effect upon 
their virility. This is, however, very doubtful; 
still with the doubt not cleared up it would be 
well not to jeopardize the usefulness of a very 
valuable animal even though he were somewhat 
dangerous. All bulls are, or ought to be, con- 
sidered dangerous, and treated accordingly. The 
most vicious bull can be ‘handled with perfect 





safety by two men, but they must understand how. 


The de-horning of 
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A. B.C. of Agriculture.—VI. 


We have discussed the soil as to many of its 
more important qualities and characteristics, its 
relations to the air and water, to frost and warmth, 
and in some degree the presence of and mainten- 
ance of a supply of plant food. Clearing, tillage 
and fertilizing bring the soil into condition to re- 
ceive the seed. It is an object with the farmer 
that the plants constituting the crop, whatever it 
be, should, as a rule, have undisputed possession 
of the soil. This is hardly possible even upon the 
virgin soils of the prairie States. 

Weeds will dispute the right of the corn, or the 
wheat, or the oats, to every inch of soil. Weeds 
must be fought before the crop goes in and after it 
comes off the land, if the farmer would get full 
value for his labor, for his manure, and even par- 
tial immunity from weeds in the future. It will 
not do to attempt to fertilize liberally enough for 
the weeds and thecrops too. There are many 
crops which will give fair returns upon land so 
poor that weeds will hardly grow; but every 
highly-enriched soil will produce weeds which, if 
let alone, will nearly annihilate any crop among 
which they may be growing. 

We may divide weeds into three classes : 

First.—Those which come from seed and ripen 
seed every year. 

Second.—Those the seed of which matures and 
is received into the ground one year, and the plant 
grows, blossoms and ripens its seeds the next ; and 

Third.—Those which live in the soil from year to 
year. 

We assume that everybody knows what a weed 
is, and yet it may be well to define the word. As 
we shall use it we refer to plants that are not 
wanted, growing in soil subject to tillage, and liable 
to be disturbed by the plow, harrow, spade, rake, 
hoe and other tillageimplements ; but brush in the 
furrows, shrubs in the pasture, and even trees 
which interfere with cultivation and do more dam- 
age than they are worth, are all really weeds, and 
so to be regarded by the farmer. We must, how- 
ever, say a word for the trees, for though they may 
interfere with tillage, we must consider their value 
for shade and as beautiful objects, relieving the eve 
from the otherwise tedious monotony of bare 
roads and treeless fields. So think it well over be- 
fore removing a weed of this kind. A concise 
definition of a weed has been given, which is cer- 
tainly both comprehensive and complete ; it is, ‘a 
plant growing out of place.” 

Annual weeds may be most easily killed when 
they first show themselves above ground in start- 
ing from the seed. At this time of its life it has 
little vitality of its own as an independent plant. 
Its life has been derived from the seed, and to the 
seed, or parts of the seed, it clings for nourish- 
ment and support until it is well established. 
Many of the worst weeds are in this stage very 
small, and if in the moist Spring time, plowed 
land has lain quiet for a few days, the surface may 
on close inspection be seen to be covered with mi- 
nute plants, frequently exhibiting some bright 
color, red or brown or green. At this time a light 
harrowing, or any thorough disturbance of the 
surface on a warm, bright day, will destroy myriads 
in an hour. A week later the piece might need 
plowing again to kill them, and then ten times as 
many might escape. 

One crop killed, another is liable to start up at 
once, or immediately after the first shower. The 
light harrowing may be done again, unless the fre- 
quent trampinyg of the teams and men will com- 
pact the soil too much. The putting in of the 
crop may answer the purpuse well, and the crop 
may be up in time for tillage in the rows to begin 
before other weeds get much of a start. The 
quantity of seeds of weeds in rich soil in which 
thorough weeding has been neglected, even for a 
single year, is something truly amazing. Crop af- 
ter crop may be destroyed, and still they will start 
as fresh as at first, but when the crop is well set, 
regular tillage will keep them down among so- 
called ‘‘hoed crops,” while the strong growth of 
grain and most other sowed crops may be depend- 


ed on to smother them, so that comparatively few 
will produce seed. 

Tillage implements cannot be expected to stir 
the whole soil where a crop is growing, but while 
the rows or drills is weil disturbed a good portion 
of fine earth is thrown upon each side, and so the 
whole surface is renewed. It is very fortunate 
that of these little weeds many are smothered by 
being covered by a small quantity of earth, so that 
those which survive and are subsequently found 
growing in the rows are comparatively few, and 
usually such as were protected by standing close 
to valuable plants. Weeds in the seed leaf, are there- 
fore killed by being uprooted, disturbed, cut up, 
or smothered. If allowed to live they gain strength 
daily, and must ordinarily be cut up below the 
ground, or up-rooted, operations involving much 
labor—plowing, tilling by the cultivator or horse 
hoe, or hand pulling. This class of weeds is es- 
pecially annoying in ground under plow and sum- 
mer tillage ; those of a more permanent character 
occur chiefly in grass land. 

Biennial weeds are.those which start from the 
seed one year and mature the next, if they have the 
chance; if not, sometimes they die, but usually 
they hold on and trust Providence to give them 
another season. 

We generally sow the seeds in the manure, or 
with grain or grass; or they, as do many others, 
remain for yearsin the soil before the influences of 
| air and moisture and warmth are just right to cause 
| them to grow. When they come up in soil under 
summer cultivation they are attacked and killed ; 
or are neglected,.and grow just asannual weeds do, 
and we make no note of them. They make small 
show the first season wherever they gain a footing, 
or rather a rooting. Inthe Autumn one may no- 
tice many inconspicuous plantsin the grass, witha 





few leaves on short: stems lying close to the 
ground. If uprooted, they will bo found to have 


a great root in proportion te the show they make 
above ground. They may generally be killed out 
by plowing and tillage for two years after ma- 
nuring with farm-yard manure. If the crown of 
the root be cut off a little below the top of the 
ground, it is almost surely fatal, but this requires 
an immense amount of labor, and is really chiefly 
applicable upon lawns and grass plats. It is these 
biennial or two-year weeds that become such an 
intolerable nuisance in permanent meadows and 
pastures, gradually multiplying, until the grass is 
rooted out or crowded out by them. All true bi- 
ennial weeds, like carrots, parsnips, mulleins, etc., 
may be destroyed if we can prevent their going to 
seed for two or three years , but when the princi- 
pal seed stalks are thrown up and mowed off close 
to the ground, a second growth of short-stemmed 
| seed heads may form so close to the ground that 
| they cannot be cut, and these leave seed for the 
| next year. Where sheep can be turned upon the 
| land they will geverally prefer the weeds to grass, 
| at least for a variety of food, and will nibble off 
| 
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the blossom and seed-heads thoroughly, This, 
however, is a poor preparation of mowing land 
for winter, and is rareiy admissible unless a top- 
dressing of manure or good compost can be ap- 
plied as a mulch or winter protection, as well as for 
a fertilizer. Thus it is obvious that weeds of this 
character are easily eradicated by the plow and till- 
age, but only with great difficulty and labor where 
the plow cannot be used; hence in such places 
great care should he had to prevent their gaining 
| any foot-hold, and when first seen they should not 
| be neglected, but taken out, by cutting out indi- 
vidual plants or pulling by hand. 

| Perennial weeds are those the roots of which live 
| 
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from year to year. Some extend themselves by 
seeds, while the roots (or stool) alone enlarge 
and grow stronger. The common Ox-eye Daisy, 
or White-weed, so common in mowing lands, is of 
this character. Others extend themselves by run- 
ners, others by underground stems, and these are 
worst of all because so hard to kill. The Red 
sorrel, Canada Thistle and Snap-dragon are weeds 
of this kind. The methods of destroying weeds, 
the life of which is upon the surface of the gruund, 





are many and simple. Most of them may be de- 











stroyed in the seed-leaf, like annuals and biennials ; 
and when established, by hoeing, plowing and till- 
age, like biennials. Long-established ones which 
form large stoolsor clumps have to be dug out, 
but these are likely to occur only in neglected 
spots, as roadsides or fence-rows. 





When Should Wheat be Cut. 


The best time to cut wheat is a point of great 
importance to the farmer. The exceptionally high 
price of Minnesota wheat in our markets is largely 
due to the dry atmosphere of the section in which it 
grows. A kernel of wheat consists of the outer 
covering or bran, the interior or starchy portion, 
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Fig. 1. 


and the embryo. Under the compound microscope 
the bran is seen to consist of five layers, as shown 
in figure 1. Next to the inner surface of the bran 
is a series of regularly formed cells containing the 
gluten (a). Interior to the gluten cells are the 
starch cells (6). The most valuable constituents 
of a grain of wheat are gluten, starch, and a small 
amount of phosphates. Gluten forms flesh ; starch 
is a heat producer and forms fat. The per cent. of 
gluten varies in different kinds of wheat. Ohio 
wheats contain from ten to fifteen per cent., while 
starch may constitute from fifty to sixty per cent. 
of the kernel. Gluten is more nutritious than 
starch, its composition more nearly resembling the 
muscular tissue of animals. 

Examinations under the microscope, at different 
periods of the grain formation, have revealed the 
fact that the starch forms several days before the 
gluten is fully developed. When the grain is in 
the milk (as shown at figure 2), the gluten cells are 
sceareely distinguishable. The next stage (figure 3) 
shows the wheat in the doughy state, the starch 
granules crowding the cells, while the gluten cells 
are small and somewhat irregular. When the 
gluten cells are entirely full, and the kernel is per- 
haps shrunken from the drying of the starch, the 
gluten cells present the appearance seen in figure 4. 

Aside from the value of gluten as food, it has 
valuable properties, in combination with starch, for 
making bread. Wheat containing a small amount 
of gluten is softer, and will make much whiter 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


flour, for the gluten imparts a yellowish shade. 
But, if flour contains too little gluten, it will not 
rise, even if yeast be added. Gluten (like glue) 
forms, with water, a tenacious paste, so that when 
fermentive action begins in the dough, the gluten 
forms a cell around the carbonic acid gas, and 
retains it, causing the dough to rise. When baked, 
such bread is very light and sweet, though not as 
white as when little gluten is present. Many farm- 
ers are induced to cut their wheat too soon, 
because the kernel remains lurge and plump, from 
the moisture contained in the starch. Wheat con- 
taining a large amotat of gluten will appear 
shrunken, because the gluten readily yields its 
moisture, but will be far more valuable as food. 
Repeated experiments have failed to show any 
increase, either of starch or gluten, from day to 
day, after wheat has been cnt. The only rule we 
can suggest, which may apply to all varieties, is 
this: delay cutting as long as is compatible with 
avoiding waste in handling. When cut, secure it 
as promptly and as perfectly as possible. ‘To make 
the best bread, a good, sound, glutinous variety of 
wheat must be sown on sound, dry land; it must 
get fully ripe before it is harvested, be secured 
without damage, and must be properly ground. 
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French Coach Horses, 


It is a very common impression that the typical 
horse of France is a strong, heavy draft animal, like 
those depicted in Rosa Bonheur’s ‘*t Horse Fair” 
or seen Walking off with heavy loads in the streets 
of Chicago and some other Western cities. But 
there is another race of horses quite as valuable 
and useful in their way as the strong, active, and 
docile giants of La Perche and other parts of Nor- 
mandy. The other race referred to is that of 
French coach horses, of which a fine represen‘ ative 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. These 
horses average between 1,500 and 1,400 pounds in 
ixteen hands high. They have 
fine, sensitive ears, intelligent 


weight, and about s 


small, bony heads, 
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trait is presented herewith as a good type of the 
breed, was foaled in 1883, in the department of La 
Manche, France. He was im»orted in 1886, by Mr. 
M. W. Dunham, of Wayne, Du Page county, Iili- 
nois, the importer and breeder, who still owns him. 





Raising Ponies and Donkeys. 
ge 
The recent sale at auction, in New York City, of 
several head of ponies and donkeys was a notable 
event in the traffic in these small animals. The 
fact was established that wealthy people will pay 
large prices to gratify their own fancy or to please 
their children. The animals offered at the sale 
comprised in all forty-six head, divided thus: 
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In their native rocky islands off the coast of Scot- 
land, or on the Exmoor downs, these ponies are 
worth, unbroken, very little indeed; when taken 
from pasture and gentled so as to be safe in harness 
and under the saddle, they sell in Great Britain 
from £5 to £25, sterling ($25 to $125), and are at such 
prices almost clear profit to those wo deal in them. 
Our friends the donkeys, next claim attention. 
In every land where donkeys abound—and these 
lands are many—a good price for a well-broken 
donkey is: in Ireland, 10 shillings ; in Mexico, $5; 
in Italy, 1 seudo, equal to $1, and on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Africa a donkey is worth what its 
owner can obtain by chaffering, and that is little. 

The farmer who proposes to succeed must raise 
ou his farm those varieties of stock and produce 












































THE FRENCH COACH HORSE 


eyes, clean limbs, round, deep chests, strong loins, 
and are well ribbed up. Their general appear- 
ance is bloodlike and ‘‘natty.”? They are descend- 
ants of English thoroughbred horses, with occa- 
sional out-crosses upon natives, and all carefully 
bred for size, endurance, and the qualities needed 
for coach horses rather than racers. Their breed- 
ing has been made a special object at the great 
Government aras or breeding stations, until the 
type is thoroughly well established. They have 
been introduced quite sparingly into this country 
within a few recent years, and seem well adapted 
to certain work in boti town and country. In 
addition to their great value as carriage horses, 
they filla place between the light, fleet roadster 
and thoroughbred on one hand, and the ponderous 
draft horse on the other; to be in fact what is gen- 
erally understood as a general-purpose horse. 

The French coach horse ‘St. Leger,’’ whose por- 
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Twenty-one harness horses, which realized the sum 
of $1,070, being an average of nearly $51 per head ; 
the five ponies brought $1,295, an average of $259 
per heac ; then the twenty donkeys astonished their 
owner by bringing in the unexampled sum of 

$1,282, an average of a little more than $64 per 
head. The lesson of these figures 1s that the New 
York market is oversupplied with harness horses 
of ordinary quality, while New York’s wealthy citi- 
zens are ready to pay good prices for ponies and 
donkeys. What does it cost for a farmer to place 
a colt four years old on the city market? Taking 
the small return in the item of work to be got from 
a two-year-old colt upward, until the animal reaches 
four years, on the very lowest calculation the act- 
ual outlay cannot have been less than $100, and we 
by no means assert that a useful harness horse can 
be produced and brought up to four years for that 


sum. Now let us ascertain the cost of the ponies: 





LEGER.” 


most marketable and best adapted to his situation. 
On low, rich alluvial land it would not pay to breed 
small stock. Broken, rugged hill sides, with short, 
sweet pasture in summer and natural protection in 
winter, or forest land, with occasional open glades 
for grazing, are best adapted to raising ponies and 
donkeys ; land incapable of adequate support for 
horses or cattle affords all that the hardy little crea- 
tures require for fully eight months of the year. 
During the remaining four months some sweet up- 
land hay, placed under shelter, and a most mod- 
erate—it would be safe to say, a scanty—ration of 
roots and a handful of bruised corn or oats, given 
at noon and so placed that all the herds shall fare 
alike, will bring out the ponies of Shetland, Exmoor 
or Iceland in full health and vigor, at the end of a 
severe winter. The land over which ponies range 
should be freely supplied by nature with clear run- 
ning water; if not, the herds will not scatter, but 
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will, especially in winter, remain close and in the 
neighborhood of their water supply. The keep 
which would be abundant for ponies would be an 
excess of luxury for donkeys. These much-abused 
yet interesting beasts seem to thrive on hardships ; 
they are natives of hot countries, still they are 
easily acclimated ; under the weeping skies of Ire- 
land they flourish, and in a few generations increase 
in size and stubbornness; in Africa their lot is cne 
of endless drudgery, hard knoeks and light keep. 
The dangers which beset the lives of ponies and 
donkeys in the U.S. of America, are very oppo- 
site to those in other lands: here the system of 























Fig. 1.—BOX FOR BALING STRAW. 


forcing prevails; this would result in developing 
size and producing a less hardy animal than the 
parents were. 

While we have thus far counseled a somewhat 
rigid rule in the breeding of ponies, it is proper to 
add that every care should be observed to avoid 
accident; a pony caught in a fence is probably in- 
jured for life; he will become timid of obstacles 
and nervous of restraint ; he may also be seriously 
blemished, and his value thereby reduced. Ponies, 
as Other live stock, require frequent herding and 
close attention to health ; the herdsmen should see 
every pony once at least in every twenty-four 
hours, and on the first symptom of illness the ani- 
mal should be taken from the herd and be sepa- 
rately cared for. The mares and foals should be 
daily handled and gentled, so that when the time 
to part them arrives, there will be neither risk nor 
trouble. Ponies should be salable at three years 
old; donkeys also; neither should have been shod, 
yet due attention should have been given to the 
feet, which once weekly ought to be inspected by 
a competent farrier, and when necessary rasped on 
the edge of the hoof, but never touched on the 
wall orsole. These precautions are indispensable ; 
so likewise is adry subsoil where they are pastured. 





Box for Baling Straw. 


Good, clean oat straw finds a ready market in 
cities for filling beds, and other purposes. But its 
quality.and texture are greatly impairea by baling 
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in powerful hay presses, and it is much better, 
therefore, put up by the aid of a hand press, 


“which preserves the fibre of the straw unimpaired. 


Mr. John E. Lee, of Butte Co., Cal., sends us 
sketches and description of a device for the pur- 
pose, which is illustrated herewith. Figure 1 shows 
the box and the method of construction. The 
binding cords are laid cross-wise of the box, rest- 
ing upon the bottom, as seen in figure 2, and the 
ends extending through the notches, B, B, B, as 
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shown in figure1. A sma!'l forkful of straw is then 
placed at each end, and one in the middle, and so 
on, until the box is filled and the straw tramped 
down compactly. The cords are then brought 
together around the bundle and securely: fastened. 








A Durable Board Fence. 


— 

Mr. J. E. Gale, Windham Co., Vt., sends us a 
description of his method of making a board fence, 
which secures great durability, by preparing the 
posts and nailing on the boards so as to * break 
joints.” The posts are seven feet long, of well- 
seasoned red cedar, white oak, chestnut, or black 
locust, preference beicrg according to order named. 
The boards are sixteen feet long, fastened with 
ten-penny steel fence nails. The posts for a space 
of two and a balf feet from the lower end are given 
a good coat of boiled linseed oil and pulverized 
charcoal, mixed to the consisteucy of ordinary 
paint, which is allowed to dry before they are set. 
When the materials are all ready, stretch a line 
eighteen inches above the ground, where it is pro- 
posed to build the fence. Dig the post-holes two 
feet three inches deep, and eight feet apart from 
centers, on alternate sides of the line. The posts 
are set with the faces inward, each half an inch 
from the line, to allow space for the boards. Hav- 
ing set the posts, the boards of the lower course 
are nailedon. Then, forthe first length, the second 
board from the bottom and the top board are only 
eight feet long, reachivg to the first post. For all 
the rest the boards are of the full length, sixteen 
feet. By this means they “ break joints.’? After 
the boards are nailed on, the tops of the posts are 














A DURABLE BOARD FENCE. 


sawed off slanting, and the whole thing painted. 
A good coat of crude petroleum applied before 
painting will help preserve the fence, and save 
more than its cost in the amount of paint needed. 





Violets in Early Spring. 


What more welcome than a cluster of violets at 
any time, but especially in early spring! The vio- 
let has long been accepted as the spring flower, and 
its modest beauty, its exquisite fragrance, and its 
earliness have long been celebrated. We have 
several native violets, found in abundance in 
meadows and by roadsides, but they all lack that 
quality for which the violet is most esteemed—its 
fragrance. It is in varieties of the European Viola 
odorata that this is best developed. What a fra- 
grance itis! So powerful that a single tiny flower 
will perfume a large room, yet bowever abundant, 
it never becomes oppressive; a most refined, ex- 
quisite odor, unlike any other, most gratifying and 
refreshing. With these qualities, it is not surpris- 
ing that the violet should be a popular flower, 
welcome at any season, but especially so in the late 
winter and early spring mouths, and immense num- 
bers are forced by florists tou supply the demand at 
that time. It is regarded as a very profitable 
flower to force for market. While the wealthy can 
enjoy forced violets, most of us must wait until 
flowers appear in the garden. In most old gardens 
violets have been planted and have run wild, and 
the plants are scattered in all directions. Some are 
in the grass of the lawn, others hidden in the shade 
of shrubs and elsewhere, and at the proper season 
yield their flowers. There is no reason why any- 
one who has a garden, or even a small strip of 
ground, should not enjoy violets jong before they 
bloom in the open ground. ‘To do this, we must 
begin far enough ahead. If one would enjoy violets 
early next spring, he must begin his preparations 
this spring. Make a bed of the proper width to be 
covered by a common hot-bed sash, and as long as 
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need be. The soil should be light and open, and 
well enriched with old cow manure. Procure 
clumps of violet plants from a nursery or else- 
where, pull them to pieces, and set the divisions in 
the bed six inches or more apart, according to size, 
Nothing more is needed, except to weed and water 
the bed as required, and in the hottest weather to 
provide a shade of some kind, to prevent the 
foliage from being burned. The new runners 
sbould have increased so that the bed, by fall, will 
present a complete mass of violet plants. On the 
approach of cold weather, build a frame of rough 
boards around the bed, somewhat higher at the 
rear, and so arranged that sashes will slide on it. 
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Fig. 1.—DEVICE FOR UNROLLING WIRE. 


When the ground freezes, fill up the frame with 
dry leaves and place on the sashes; it is well to 
bank the earth up around on the outside of the 
frame. For severe weather, there should be either 
shutters or mats to put over the sashes. On warm 
and bright days the sashes should be lifted at one 
end or removed altogether. In the latter part of 
February, or whenever violets are wanted, remove 
the leaves, to uncover a portion of the plants, and 
expose them to light, watering if need be, and in a 
few days the flowers will appear. By taking a little 
trouble at the proper time, these enjoyable flowers 
may be had in abundance. Where there are no 
hot-bed sashes, a make-shift may be made with 
old window sashes, arranged to let off the water. 


Unreeling and Stretching Barb Wire. 


The general introduction of barb wire fencing 
has brought out a great variety of devices for 
handling the wire. One of the latest and best of 
these is shown in the illustrations, which were en- 
graved from sketches sent us by Mr. P. A. Cook, 
San Saba Co., Texas. Two pieces of scantling are 
attached to the rear end of a wagon from which the 
box has. been removed, as shown in figurel. A 
slot near the end of each admits the round stick 
thrust through the reel of barb wire to serve as an 
axle. The end of the barb wire is fastened to the 
fence post, the team in front of the wagon started 
up, and some three hundred yards of wire unreeled. 
Then the hind axle of the wagon is made fast by a 
chain or rope to the nearest fence post, the hind 
wheel nearest the fence lifted from the ground 
and held there by a wagon-jack, or piece of 
board. One turn is then made in the barb wire, 
as shown at A, figure 2, to which is attached one 
end of a piece of smooth wire, some ten feet long. 
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Fig. 2,—FASTENING THE WIRE. 








The other end is placed between two screws, 6 6, 
in the end of the hub, as shown in the illustration. 
The wire thus fastened, is coiled around the hub, 
and the operator can tighten it and the barb wire 
to which it is attached, by employing the leverage 
of the spokes and felloes. 
So 
RECORD OF TREES —Labels applied to trees at 
the nursery are not intended to be permanent, and 
better ones should replace them, unless, indeed, 
the trees, etc., are so planted that no label is needed. 
If an orchard is planted according toa record, 
which shows that such rows, and so many trees in 
the row are of a given variety, labels are not 
needed. When the trees begin to bear, their kinds 
are easily remembered. If in doubt as to where 
are the best trees of Early Bough, ask the boys. 
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Suburban Cottage Costing $2,800. 


D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 


> 

We present herewith a perspective view and 

plans of a modern cottage, designed as a village or 

suburban residence. Situated upon high ground, 

the broken gables and high-pitched roof give it a 

very picturesque cffect. It is built of wood, upon 
a stone and brick foun- 





charcoal tin. The floors of the first story and 
veranda are of yellow pine; second story of white 
pine, and attic of spruce. The interior woodwork 
of the halls, kitchen and bath-room is of yellow 
pine, finished on the natural grain ; parlor of white- 
wood, stained mahogany ; dining-room of same, 
grained in oak. The second story and attic are of 
white-wood, painted two coats. The stair-rails, 
newels, water-closet outside of bath-tub, etc., are 
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experience, the old hen judiciously managed will 
do better work for the farmer than any of the 
“flying machines.”’ 

When my hens show a disposition to ‘set,’ I 
give them as many eggs as they can conveniently 
cover. As soon as the young are hatched, J place 
them in brooders, and if the hen seems to be 
willing to bring out another lot, I give her eggs. 
I have had hens hatch out three broods in succes- 

sion before leaving the 





dation. A cellar six feet 
eight inches in the 
clear, extends entirely 
under the house. It is 
floored with concrete 
three inches thick, has 
an outside entrance and 
stairs to the floor above, 
and contains a furnace 
for heating the entire 
house. The cellar walls 
are of stone to the sur- 
face of the ground, and 
brick up to the sills. 
They are laid in lime and 
cement mortar. The 
chimneys are of hard 
brick upon stone foun- 
dations. The opening 
for the kitchen range is 
of pressed brick. The 
first story is nine and a 
half feet high in the 
clear. It contains a wide 
entrance hall, with stair- 
way, parlor and dining- 
room,communicating by 
sliding doors, and kitch- 
en, with closets. A broad 
verandaextendingacross = | 
the front, and bay-win- 
dow at one end of the 








nest, but 1 would not 
advise this being done, 
as it is very hard on 
them. In this way [ 
have had as much use of 
my hens as if I had run 
an incubator, and at the 
same time [ do not 
think I have spent one 
moment more in the 
work of attending to 
them than 1 would have 
had to do with the 
‘‘automatie self-regula- 
ting machines.’ I am 
met by the objection 
that sitting hens become 
lousy and infect the 
chicks, but I take the 
chicks away before the 
pests come on them, or 
put lard under the wings 
and on the breast of the 
mother, and then the lit- 
tle ones are not troubled. 
But incubator chicks are 
not entirely free from 
lice. I received some 
choice eggs about a 
year ago, and not having 
any sitting hens at that 
time, I gave the eggs to 








dining-room, add much 
to the beauty and com- 
fort of the house. The 
second story is nine feet high inthe clear. It con- 
tains three large chambers, with ample closets, and 
one small apartment which may serve as a dressing- 
room or child’s bedroom, as occasion requires. 
The attic, to which there is an enclosed stairway, 
may be left unfinished for storage purposes, or it 
may be finished in two rooms. The inside walls of 
the first and second story are hard-finished on two 
coats of brown mortar and seasoned lath. The 
exterior walls are sheathed upon the studding, with 
tongued and grooved mill-worked spruce, covered 
with rosin-sized paper, over which is white pine sid- 
ing, to level of the second story floor joists. Above 
that the walls, gables, cheeks of dormer window, 
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Fig, 2.—FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


ete., are covered with cypress or white pine 
shingles, with octagon or rounded butts. The 
cornices, etc., are of white pine. The valleys, gut- 
ters, flashings about the chimneys, etc., are of IC 








Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


of white ash. The water may be supplied from a 
cistern in the attic. The shingles on the walls are 
stained, the siding on first story and other exterior 
woodwork painted two coats. The cost will be 
from $2,800 to $3,500, according to style of finish, 
and local prices of material and labor, 
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A Plea for the Hen 


MICHAEL K. BOYER, PA. 
> 


In this age of artificial hatching, it may seem 
rather “‘ out of date’ to argue in favor of Nature’s 
true incubator—the original hen. To the minds of 
many she has long outlived her usefulness as a 
hateher ; but she still holds her own. The suc- 
cessful management of incubators requires strict 
attention and considerable patience and labor. 
Even the best automatic, self-regulating machines 
in the country must be closely watched. 

A neighbor of mine started fifty-two eggs in his 
incubator, and I set four hens. The hens brought 
out forty chicks, the incubator twenty-three. The 
reasons are plain: the old hen knew how to turn 
her eggs, how to keep up the heat, and how to 
apply the moisture better than my neighbor “ with 
his flying machine.” 

One of my acquaintances had a hot water 
machine. He managed the heat at 103 degrees 
during the day, but at night the temperature 
wouid drop to eighty-eight, and the chicks would 
die in the shell. 

Another acquaintance ran an incubator with 
lamp attachment; the wick turned up, the heat 
arose, my friend was away from home, and the 
chicks roasted. 

And yet I don’t want to entirely condemn arti- 
ficial methods, for the invention of incubators is a 
feat of American genius and useful in practical 
hands. For wholesale hatching they are superior, 
but costly instruments for the amateur or the aver- 
age farmer. In my opinion, and I speak from 





my neighbor, who has 
an incubator ; and, after 
the young were hatched, 
I took them home, placed them in an entirely new 
brooder, and about a week afterwards I discovered 
that they were literally covered with lice, and nota 
hen within fifty yards. To my mind, there can be 
no doubt that, while the incubator may be success- 
ful in the hands of the skillful, by the farmer and 
amateur great risks are run. 

No one wants to start an incubator with less than 
100 eggs. Let an accident happen, and the whole 
are in jeopardy. Start eight or nine hens with the 
same number of eggs, and let one or two of them 
prove unfaithful, the rest of the hens will make up 
for the loss. I have been in the poultry business 
for years and am convinced that my method has 
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Fig. 2.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


saved me much anxiety and loss, which otherwise 
I certainly must have experienced. There are dif- 
ficulties enough in raising chicks, without attempt- 
ing to dispense with the aid of their natural 
mothers. The hen is not quite done with, yet. 
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Propagating by Layers. 
A. 8S. FULLER. 
a 
A layer is only a cutting that is allowed to re- 
main attached to the parent plant until it has pro- 
duced roots through which it may collect susten- 
ance for self-support. Various methods are em- 
ployed to produc2 this result, such as ringing, 
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Fig. 1.—LAYERED BRANCH OF A TREE. 


girdling, twisting, tonguing, or partly dividing 
that portion of the stem or branch on which it is 
desired that roots shall be formed. All these dis- 
tortions of the stems or branches of the plant lay- 
ered are for one object, that is, to check the down- 
ward flow of sap. Roots then become necessary for 
supplying sustenance to the cutting, or layer, and 
are consequently formed. The most common meth- 
od of preparing layers is that of making a tongue 
on the under side of the branch. The operation is 
performed thus: Make an incision in the branch 
or part of the plant to be layered, just below a bud, 
eutting through the bark and into the branch to 
the depth of one-quarter to one-half its diameter ; 
then pass the knife upward for an inch or more, 
according to the size and nature of the plant being 
layered, splitting the branch lengthwise, forming 
the tongue as shown in figure 1, at a. The branch 
is then bent down and fastened in its place by means 
of a hooked peg, c, and the end tied up to a stake, 

6, as shown in figure 1. That part on which the in- 
cision is made is covered with soil or other material 
that will exclude it from light and air, whiie at the 
same time keeping it moist, thus aiding the devel- 
opment of roots. In making layers of certain 

kinds of small herbaceous plants and slender vines, 

it will not be necessary to use pegs or stakes to 

hold the layer in place; but with larger plants they 
are usually needed for keeping the layered branch 
steady and in one position while the new roots are 
being emitted. 

Twisting, coiling, or notching the branch, so as 
to partly separate the fibres, will often anewer the 
purpose equally as well as tonguing. Girdling the 
branch to be layered, by removing a ring of bark a 
half inch or more in width, is another mode of ex- 
posing the alburnum to the soil and checking the 
flow of sap in woody plants. Bending the branch 








Fig. 2.—LAYER OF VINE. 


at avery acute angle will often answer the same 
purpose, but this can only be done with safety on 
plants with tough wood and bark. There are many 
kinds of ligneous as well as herbaceous plants that 
will produce roots freely, and in a few days’ time, 
from branches merely laid on the surface of the 
ground and covered with almost any kind of mate- 
rial that will keep them moist: but there are 
others that produce roots very tardily, or not at 
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In preparing layers of those plants which produce 
roots very slowly, it is best to distort that part 
which is buried, as much as possible with safety ; 
but with many kinds no disturbance of the natural 
condition is necessary. With nearly all kinds of 
climbing and trailing plants, such as Wistarias, 
Tecomas, Honeysuckles (Zovnicera), Grape, Passi- 
floras, etc., it is only necessary to lay the stems in a 
shallow trench, early in spring, and when the buds 
push into growth, draw the soil back into place ; 
thus treated, each shoot will produce a plant. 
Roots will usually be emitted in abundance the 
entire length of the old stem, as shown in figure 2 

When roots are not produced as freely as desired, 
then the layered cane may be bent, as shown in fig- 
ure 3, a method quite generally practised with the 
Wistarias, Passifloras, and similar vines, especially 
when a large number of plants are sought, in pref- 
erence to a few of more vigorous growth. If only 
a few strong,plants are wanted, then the cane may 
be layered g@fth one single bend, as practised with 
shrubs a ees. (See figure 1.) In preparing 
shrubs and trees for the purpose of producing lay- 
ers therefromyit is often necessary to head them 
back severely, the year previous, so that a large 
number of shoots shall start from near the ground. 
Plants thus prepared are technically termed stools ; 
and if all the new shoots are layered in any one 
season, then none should be layered the next, but 
the new growths be allowed to grow unchecked, 
so that the parent stock may regain that strength 
of which it has been deprived by excessive layering. 
With some kinds of plants it is not necessary to 





Fig, 3.—BENT LAYER OF VINE. 


bend down or layer the shoots, but merely to bank 
them up with soil, as shown in figure 4, and when 








all, even under careful and skilful manipulation. 





the shoots have thrown out roots from their base, 
they are slipped off from the main stalk and planted 
out separately. The Quince, Hibiscus, Cercis, Para- 
dise Apple, and many other kinds of trees and 
shrubs that produce roots readily, are extensively 
propagated in this manner. It is certainly more 
convenient for the purpose of layering, if the 
branch is near the ground; yet it is not positively 
necessary, because soil, or other material which 
will answer the same purpose, may be elevated to 
the branch to belayered. A platform may be made 
upon which to place the soil (figure 5), or boxes 
and pots filled with it may be suspended among the 
branches of a tree and the shoots layered therein. 
But in making layers of this kind, it will require 
more care to keep the soil moist around the layer 
than when they are placed in the earth in the usual 
manner. It will seldom be necessary to make 
layers of branches that cannot be bent down to the 
ground. Still, instances may occur where it will 
be desirable to secure some freak in this way. 
TIME FOR MAKING LAYERS. 

The proper time, or season, for making layers is 
as variable as that for making cuttings. But, asa 
rule, layers should be made while the parent plant 
is growing most rapidly, because roots will be pro- 
duced at such times more readily than at any other, 
although with several kinds it will make very little 
difference, as they produce roots freely under al- 
most all conditions and from all parts of the plant. 
With the larger proportion of both deciduous and 
evergreen trees and shrubs, layering should not 


begin until the leaves have fully expanded and the 
new growth of the season is fairly under way. If 
layered earlier, many of the deciduous trees and 
shrubs will ‘‘bleed,’’ as it is termed, from the 
wounds made on the layered parts, and the sap 
flowing from these wounds will often corrode and 
otherwise injure the exposed cells and entirely 
prevert the production of therefrom, 
Wounds made in the branches of coniferous trees 
during the winter and early spring months are usu- 
ally soon covered by the exuding resin, the severed 
and otherwise exposed cells thereby becoming fully 


roots 





Fig. 4.—STOOL BANKED UP, 


protected, not only against the influence of moist- 
ure from without, but it effectually prevents the 
formation of a callus and production of roots. 
For this reason, such conifers as Pines, Spruce, and 
Firs should always be layered at « time when the 
sap is thinnest and flowing most rapidly, as during 
the first growth cf spring and early summer. With 
some kinds of hardy deciduous trees and shrubs the 
autumn is the better season in which to make layers, 
The advantages and disadvantages in propagating 
plants by layers are: 

First, It isa very simple precess of multiplying 
plants, by which an inexperienced person may prop- 
agate many species and varieties that require 
greater skill by other processes ; in other words, it is 
especially valuable to amateurs who _ possess 
neither skill nor facilities for propagating plants by 
the more advanced and superior modes. 

Second, It is a certain mode with by far the larger 
number of ligneous species, as the parent plant sus- 
tains the layer until it has produced roots through 
which it may, when transplanted, derive nutriment 
for self-support ; but the roots produced on layers 
are seldom as firm in texture, neither do they 
mature as early as those produced on cuttings: 
hence their inferiority. 

Third, With many kinds of plants much larger 
specimens may be obtained in less time than is pos- 
sible by cuttings, and, as size is frequently more 
highly appreciated than quality, large layers are 
usually in demand. 

——————j3V7Tc.e——___-. 

CARE OF SPRING-FLOWERING BuLBs.—After the 
spring bulbs have flowered, encourage an abundant 
growth of leaves. When the foliage begins to 
fade, take up the bulbs and lay them in a cool and 
airy,place toripen. Carefully label each kind be- 





Fig. 5,—LAYER IN POT. 


fore storing them until planting time in September. 
These bulbs will not give as large and fine flowers 
in subsequent years as in the first. If not planted 
in the show beds again, set them in some conven- 
ient place where they may remain for several years, 
to afford an abundance of cut flowers. The same 
may be done with bulbs that have been forced to 








produce supplies of flowers in pots during winter. 
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“Ryeland Black Diamonds,” 
_ 


These pigs are of the race known all over the 
world as ‘the small black sort,”? and received 
their name from the place where their breeder 
originated them, the rich coal district of Ryelands, 
which lies between the Severn and Wye rivers in 
England. They are distinctively an artificial family, 
growing out of across of the celebrated sow 
“Blac Diamond ”’—winner of many first premi- 
ums, in England and in France, at national fairs— 
with ‘ Negro,’’ a Devonshire-bred boar of decided 
capacity to improve stock upon which he was used. 

The ‘‘ Black Diamond”’ name, originally given, 
as it would appear, to the prize-winning dam, be- 
cause of her color and value, came to be applied to 
the offspring of the cross, for their general and 
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indication of their form and habit, and from it, 
we fancy, every lover of pork will find room for 
high admiration of the cross which produced them. 





Deer Horns—What Becomes of Them ?—II. 


— 

Mr. Yoder’s inquiry, ‘‘ What becomes of deer 
horns ?”’ continues to elicit many answers, and in- 
teresting accounts of experiences and observations. 

J. Bedford writes us from Sanilac Co., Mich.: 
“Tn answer tothe question whether deer horns are 
ever found, I say yes. When living in a new place 
in Canada, I found many of them, and saw bucks 
killed when their growing horns were soft and cov- 
ered with velvet. They shed their horns late in 
the fall. I have often seen droves of ten or more 
chased across our fields by wolves. One day a wolf 








John E. Bush writes from Shelby Co., O.: “In 


answer to John Yoder, I will say that deer havea 
straight spike the first year, and get an additional 
one each succeeding year until they are four years 
old. After this their age cannot be told with any 
certainty from the number of prongs, as a healthy 
buck may sometimes have fewer prongs than he 
had the previous year. Last fall I killed a buck in 
Wisconsin that had six points on one beam, and 
eight on the other. Twelve years ago I killeda 
large buck on Elk River, Minnesota, which had 
seven points on one beam and nine on the other. 
Deer lose their horns about the last of January, 
and the reason why they are so seldom found is 
that wood-mice and poreupines eat them up. I 
have frequently found pieces of horns partly eaten 
up. In the Northwestern Peninsula of Michigan 





“RYELAND BLACK DIAMOND” 


peculiar designation, and to express the fact that 
the cross had added something valuable to the 
live stock of Great Britain, and, thence, of many 
other countries. 

The Black Diamonds do not grow so heavy in 
weight or large in bone as the Essex or the Berk- 
shire, but they give their breeders and consumers 
the same general satisfaction as the latter, and do 
not possess any of the nervousness which fatteners 
80 greatly dread to observe in their swine. 

The type matures early, yields remarkably well, 
and is very famous as a “‘roaster”’ giver. It has 
been confined, however, for its production to the 
limited territory where it originated, and can hardly 
be deemed to have the right of being called a race 
or family. Doubtless, the same bloods which have 
produced the Berkshire, the Improved Essex, and 
the Improved Hampshire, united to benefit the 
swine of Devon, and produced ‘ Negro,” as they 
had gone up into Hereford and Gloucester, to pre- 
pare the way for the sow which, to ‘ Negro’s” 
service, became the dam of the first ‘‘Ryeland 
Black Diamond.”’ 

The illustration of these ‘“Ryeland Black Dia- 
monds,’’ accompanying this article, gives a good 
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chased a spotted fawn in our yard where my mother 
was milking ; she caught it in her arms and held 
it till help came.” 

Francis E. Shaw writes us from Montana: ‘I 
must differ with ‘old hunter’ as to deer horns 
never having been found. Although I have never 
seen a deer in the act of shedding his horns, during 
my career as an old hunter in Montana I have found 
every season several pairs of horns evidently re- 
cently shed, not broken off.’’ : 

H. O. Bergh writes us from Williams Co., Da- 
kota: ‘I have often found deer horns, although 
lam but a young hunter. Here the deer shed their 
horns in January, which I know from actual obser- 
vation, as I have seen dead bucks both before and 
after that period. Mr. Yoder is right in supposing 
that a prong is added each year. Yearling bucks 
have an indication of horns, while two year olds 
have two prongs, and older bucks a greater num- 
ber, generally an even number on each horn.” 

Geo. O. Webb writes us from Northern Wiscon- 
sin: ‘‘Having had some experience in hunting, 1 
will say that deer shed their horns early in the fall 
each year. In midwinter the new horns are very 
short, and each year they get an additional prong.” 





SWINE. 


I found a dee: horn hanging on a bush where mice 
could not get at it. Deer horns grow very quick, 
and have a velvety covering until September, when 
the deer go to a small bush or sapling and rub all 
the velvet off in one day. The horns become hard 
then, and the animals are cross and pugnacious, 
but as soon as their horns fall off they become tame 
and docile. I have kept deer in a park for several 
years, and have not missed fall hunting deer in 
thirty years, so that I had ample opportunity to 
become familiar with their habits.” 

Dr. H. D. Moore writes us from Somerset Co., 
Pa.: Mr. A. 8. Fuller’s reply to ‘What becomes 
of the deer horns?” in the April number, is with- 
out doubt the most correct solution of the vexed 
question. The horns are eaten, not only by wood- 
mice, but by the deer themselves. Very few of 
our old hunters seem to know that deer horns are 
not composed of horn at all—such as the horns of 
our domestic animals—but of bone; and all rumi- 
nating animals like to chew bones. The salivary 
fluids of the deer may act very rapidly toward soft- 
ening the horns, so that the time for eating a horn 
may require only a few days. It is not probable 
that deer kept in confinement will eat their horns.” 
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Raising Squabs. 


STOCKWELL, R. 





_ 


GEORGE A. 
a ee 

Squabs can be raised with profit on any farm 
located near a market. The first thingis to pre- 
pare a loft and invite the pigeons to take posses- 
sion. In most country places there are many stray 
pigeons, or domiciled in the neighborhood pigeons 
that are claimed by no one. Grain left where they 
can get it, in some high place, will entice them. 
Near the entrance to the loft nail up a salt cod-fish. 
The pigeons will come for miles to dine on cod- 
fish. In addition, as a permanent attraction, pre- 
pare ‘‘salt-cat.”” This is made by mixing old 
mortar, well pulverized, with fresh earth, coarse- 
fine salt, andcumminseed. If not enough pigeons 
are drawn by these means, any number may be ob- 
tained in cities at twenty-five cents a pair. The loft 
ought to be high above the ground, be cat-proof, 
and also rat-proof. Nothing makes a more dainty 
morsel fora rat than a squab. When squabs are 
not at hand the rats take old pigeons instead. 
Rats may kill a half-dozen pigeons in one night. 
A good way to keep out rats is to cover the floor 
of the loft, and the sides 
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pigeon killed at night-fall were found nearly four 
thousand weed seeds; and apparently that had not 
been a good day for seed gathering, as the seed 
filled only a part of the pigeon’s crop. 


ae tr 


Bantam Fowls. 
> 

The breeding of fowls, both for their great beauty, 
and for their intrinsic usefulness, forms one of the 
most attractive employments which lend fascina- 
tion torural life. The fact is, to many persons, 
the enjoyment derived from the care of fowls and 
their breeding, increases as the utility of the em- 
ployment, from a purely practical point of view, 
diminishes. Tosuch, and they are generally elderly 
persons with much Icisure, young ladies who want 
something to interest them outside the house and 
music room, and children who are always fond of 
pets, and to whom their care is a real education, we 
most heartily commend the raising of Bantams. 

We give, in the accompanying engraving, two of 
the most favorite breeds. Those on the right are 
Silver-laced Sebrights. The lacing is really black, 
and the body of the feathers silvery, so that black- 
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is important to select not only those that are well- 
marked, but very small ones. 

The pair of fowls on the left of the picture are 
Cochin Bantams. In color, style, shape, and ail 
prominent characters, they resemble the Buff 
Cochin fowls very closely. Nevertheless, so far as 
can be learned, they aye in no way related to them, 
having been sent home to England by oflicers, 
after the “ looting ” of the summer palace at Pekin, 
by the British. They are very attractive and 
beautiful pets, becoming wonderfully familiar and 
tame, as well as knowing. They are prolific, good 
mothers, and are now hardy. They were introduced 
in 1863, and from in-breeding, were for a time very 
delicate and hard to rear, but by the judicious in- 
troduction of strong blood, an entire change has 
taken place in them. The tendency to increase in 
size in breeding, must be carefully guarded against. 





Food for Young and Growing Chickens. 


Don’t disturb the little ones until all are hatched 
out, and at least twenty-four hours old. It is 
“hovering”? they want and not food; but feed 
the hen well on the nest 
and keep it dark. The 





a foot or more from the 












floor, with tin or coarse 
wire netting. Every pair 
of pigeons should have 
a nesting place eightcen 
inches long and a foot 
deep. Through the cen- 
ter, from the outer edge 
to the wall, nail a cleat 


two inches high. This 
gives two nests. Before 


the first squabs are ready 
to fly, the hen will lay in 
the second nest, and be- 
fore the second pair of 
squabs leaves the nest 
she will return to that 
which she occupied first. 
Every nest should be 
cleaned as soon as the 
squabs leave it, and fresh 
straw, cut into lengths 
of six or eight inches, 
should be _ supplied. 
Fresh water must be 
supplied once a day, or 
oftener, according to 
the size of the loft. 











best food at first 
hard-boiled eges and 
bread crumbs, rubbed 
up fine and moistened 
with a little milk. Seraps 
of bread, just dipped in 
new milk, are also ex- 
cellent. Feed often, but 
very little each time. 
Never feed corn-meal 
dough. It ferments and 
produces indigestion. 
After a few days, crush- 
ed wheat or cracked 
com may be fed dry. 
Milk is preferable 
water, and food or drink 
must always be supplied 
in clean vessels. Place 
the coop with brood on 
fresh ground, in a place 
sheltered from wind, 
keeping the hen con- 
fined for at least a week 
before allowing her to 
wander off with her 
chicks, while they are 


is 


to 











Cracked corn is the best 





very young, thus over- 





food, and should be fed 
without stint when the 


object is squabs. It 
hurries them forward 
wonderfully. Wheat should be given sparingly. 


A little buckwheat, rye, and a few Canada peas 
fed occasionally are considered highly beneficial. 
Pigeons are fond of almost all kinds of seeds. Salt 
should be suppli¢d to them, and this is best 
done by the cod-fish nailed to the side of the 
loft. When entering the loft always walk slowly, 
and make no quick movements. If there be odd 
pigeons, provide them with mates, or serve 
them up for breakfast. Sometimes one of a pair 
of squabs will get most of the food. In this case 
place two weak squabs together, or take away the 
strong one until the weak one is fed. With proper 
attention, every squab in the loft can be saved. 

Just before the squabs are ready to leave the 
nest, they are in the right condition for market. 
They are neither plucked nor drawn, and the best 
way to kill them is to pierce the neck, at the back 
of the head, with a sharp-pointed penknife. 

A flock of pigeons is generally considered a nui- 
sance, and is made a target for marksmen with 
shot-guns, But the fact remains that the tame 
pigeons help the farmer more than they injure him. 
Pigeons cannot pluck grain from standing stalks, 
they can take only what is on the ground, and do 
not obtain a hundredth part of the grain that shells 
out in harvesting and is lost. The good work of 
the pigeon, in addition to its value as food, con- 
sists in destroying weed seeds. In thecrop of one 
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COCHIN BANTAMS AND SILVER-LACED SEBRIGHTS. 
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laced Silver Sebrights would be a more descrip- 
tive name. This brief description really conveys 
a perfect idea of the coloring of the plumage, except 
that when closely exanined the white part of the 
feathers is really a little creamy. The edging of 
black, which is very distinct, gives great brilliancy 
to the feathering. The pride of carriage, and strut, 
on the part of both cocks and hens, are noticeable 
and exceedingly attractive. It will be noticed, 
also, that both sexes are similarly feathered, a pecu- 
liarity which, from its singularity, adds another 
attraction. 

There is another breed in which the body color 
of the feathers is of a coppery-yellow color, and 
which is otherwise almost an exact counterpart of 
the one depicted. These are called gold-laced Se- 
brights, and both are equally worthy the attention 
of the amateur breeder. These two beautiful 
breeds were originated by Sir John Sebright, in 
about the year 1800, and their breeding continued 
by Sir Thomas. They are entirely composite in 
their make-up, having been made bya cross of a 
Bantam with a Polish fowl, and the progeny bred 
in-and-in, the hen-feathered characteristics of the 
cock being subsequently added. They breed now 
very true, if studied and bred with care, but per- 
fect hen-feathered males are apt to prove infertile, 
and though good in the show-pen, must generally 
be kept out of the breeding coops. In breeding, it 








taxing their strength, 
and exposing them to 
wet and danger. Keep 
on hand coops for the 
broods as fast as they are taken from the nest. A 
run in front, of laths and wire netting, has many ad- 
vantages. <A generous diet must be allowed from 
the time of incubation until the wing and tail 
feathers are fairly developed. The formation of the 
coat of feathers which succeeds the downy covering: 
with which the chicks emerge from the shell, and 
the moulting season of older fowls, are critical 
periods. It is the time above all others for con- 
stant vigilance in supplying such food as will give 
nutriment to cell and tissue. Save all the egg- 
shells that are broken for cooking purposes. Lay 
them before tke fire and brown lightly, then 
grind or mash as fine as corn meal. Add an equal 
quantity of pulverized oyster shells, or bones 
burnt soft and broken up finely, and some crack- 
ers ; roll and mix all thoroughly with corn meal, 
in the proportion of one part of the other articles 
to four parts of meal, and cook to a consistency 
that when thrown on the ground it will break 
apart. Stir into this a good handful of linseed 
meal, just before taking from the fire. Feed the 
chickens a full morning meal of this. Do not 
keep chickens on an exclusive diet of Indian corn. 
It makes fat, but alone it does not supply the 
elements for the growth of feathers, bone and 
muscle. When kept in confinement, give them 
an abundance of green vegetable food of some 
kind ; cabbage leaves may be placed within reach. 





























Dorset Sheep. 
> 

Dorsetshire is one of the English counties where 
sheep-uerding is a leading industry, aud in which 
there is a breed peculiar to its location. Purely 
pred, the Dorset has been distinguished many 
years for its production of early lambs. An im- 
portant item of the county’s commerce is the sale 
of ewes in lamb to breeders in different parts of 
England, who realize profit by forwarding early 
youngsters to the markets of London and other 
large towns. Both the males and females of this 
breed are horned, with white faces and legs, but 
the Southdown cross brings hornless young, and 
puts a cloud, tending to blackness, upon the white 
faces of the Dorset mother’s gift. 

Mr. Edward W. Kelly, now a wheat farmer in 
Northern Dakota, an intelligent observer and a de- 
cided lover of the live-stock of his native Britain, 
and particularly familiar with the sheep of Dorset, 
where he passed some years among the flock- 
masters, has spoken of these sheep in great praise. 
According to Mr. Kelly, the Dorset reaches fine 
size, not infrequently that of one-fourth larger 
than the Southdown, 
with a longer body ; its 
wool of middling 
length, with fleece lying 
close and heavy, while , 
its mutton is excellent 
in quality and _ flavor, 
although there is less 
rapidity of fattening 
than with some other of 
the mutton breeds. The 
breeding method of the 
Dorsetshire breeders is 
to cross, in July, the 
marked ewes of their 
breed with a Down ram 
of first-rate form and 
blood, and when the 
mothers are in condi- 
tion, to carry them to 
the fairs of the follow- 
ing autumn, where they 
are sold to be fed by 
their buyers until their 
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young are dropped, 
Dorset ewes are de- 


voted mothers aud good 
nurses ; their milk flow 
is copious, and they— 
having yielded their 
lambs to their new own- 
ers—are put at fatten- 
ing, with the intent to 
have themselves ready for the slaughtering with 
all haste possible. The pure-bred Dorset has 
a lengthened face, with an arched nasal bone, 
and a wool-tuft upon the forehead; the ram’s 
horns are large, strong and spiral; the ewes are 
horned, also, but with lighter and smaller horns 
than the males. They fold easily, are docile and 
quiet, and their wethers at three years old average 
seventeen to twenty-two pounds the quarter. 
Many Dorset farmers rear ‘‘ house lambs,”’ by 
employing a ram in early spring and obtaining 
young in September, forwarding the condition of 
their ewes by unusual keep. ‘‘ House-lambs” are 
one of the luxuries of this age, and there is ne- 
cessity of great care, if their breeder would raise 
them profitably. He must have a warm and con- 
venient building provided for-this particular use, 
and coops are requisite for the reception of lambs, 
which are classified according to their ages. Every 
evening sees the ewes turned into those portions 
of the lamb-house where their respective lambs 
are, with which they remain until the morning, 
when they are driven out to feed. Ewes which 
have lost their lambs, or their young have been 
sold, are brought into the house after the depart- 
ure of the more fortunate mothers, and, being 
held for the purpose, their udders are emptied by 
the lambs which will take more food. At noon 
the natural mothers are brought from their feed- 
ing, and let in with their lambs for an hour or 
two’s suckling. At four o’clock the foster- 
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mothers come in again, to remain an hour ; and at 
night, about eight o’clock, the true mothers re- 
turn for their all-night sojourn. In this simple, 
painstaking way, Dorset lambs are made ready for 
market at eight weeks old, and they bring high 
prices, as every consumer of their delicious car- 
casses knows full well. 

The Dorset is good whether as a lamb or a 
sheep ; it is desirable for the herder, the butcher 
and the consumer; the Dorset, as a breed, feeds 
well, breeds well, and is always on hand for ribbons 
at the fairs. Our illustration shows the Dorset 
possessing fine blood and excellent characteristics. 
ae 


Good and Bad Plowing. 


—_—~- 


Plowing isthe foundation of crop growing. Bad 
plowing cannot be corrected, and bad plowing is 
easier than good plowing. Holding the plow-han- 
dles is not plowing. Unless the plow cuts a uni- 
form width and depth, the work is not well done. 
Hence the plowman must give attention to his 
work, watching the course of his plow every mo- 


ment. The good plowman holds the handles 


| tightly in his hands, not rigid, however ; throwing 





the plow to this side or that, that it may take more 
or less Jand. When it is said that the plow must 
cut a uniform depth, reference is had to the nat- 
ural surface of the land, not to holes or mounds 
made by hogs, ete. Good plowing includes plow- 
ing toa depth proper for the particular crop and 
the particular soil. Some soils are to be plowed 
deeper than others; ground for some crops is to 
plowed deeper than for other crops. It may be 
proper, for instance, to plow sod land deep or 
shallow, to invert fully the furrow or to place it on 
edge, in order to suit the plowing to the soil, the 
crop to be grown, and the season of the year. 
Hence no invariable law for plowing can be laid 
down. And because of this, intelligence and 
thought are required of the plowman who does his 
work properly. The wise farmer will put his most 
intelligent, careful workman at the plow, leaving 
the harrowing, rolling, etc., to the boys. He will 
also put in the plow his team that is bes¢ matched 
in gait and endurance, and which walks the most 
steadily, for with a team made up of a fast walker 
and aslow walker, or of which one horse lags, or 
which does not walk true to the furrow, it is im- 
possible to do good work. He will also give the 
most attention to the condition of the soil when 
the plow is to be put into it; for if the land is 


plowed out of condition, the result is more serious | 
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Some soils may be piowed when quite damp; 
others only when not damp. Some may well be 
plowed when the weather threatens; but to plow 
some soils just before a heavy rain is to throw 
work away. Also, the time of plowing properly 
depends somewhat on the crops to be planted on 
the ground. If land lies for some time after plow- 
ing before fall wheat is sown, it is all the better; 
but corn is always best planted on fresh land—the 
sooner after the land is plowed and got in order 
the better. 

Much depends on the plow. The less height to 
which the soil is elevated by the mold board, the 
less the draft. Some plows have sharply curved, 
short, high mold boards; these are hard on the 
team and the plowman, and usually throw the earth 
higher and harder thanis necessary. For a very 
stiff soil they are the best, as they break up the 
furrow; but for the majority of soils they are not 
suited, as they make unnecessary draft and throw 
some of the ground ina complete circle, leaving 
the same side up that was up before. Such plows 
throw sod on edge and break it into pieces, hence 
are often preferred for fall plowing, as they leave 
the ground in such con- 
dition that the frost has 
the greatest effect, while 
there is the least danger 
of the ground being 
made solid by a mild 
wet winter. For spring 
plowing of sod, a plow 
with a long, little curved 
mold board is best, as 
it turns the furrow 
smoothly upside down, 
and does not break it. 
Hence the ground may 
be fined and worked 
down without bringing 
sods to the surface. 
Such a plow is best for 
loose, light soils also. 
The form of the mold 
board must be noted 
when the plow is pur- 
chased. A good plow is 
easily pui in such con- 
dition that it will not do 
good work. If allowed 
to rust it will not turn 
the ground well, and is 
hard to pull out and 
hold. Some men throw 
the plow on its share- 
side and drag it from 
one field to another, or 
along the end of the “land.” This wears off 
the corner of the share, making the plow run 
unsteadily and leaving a little ridge of ground 
not turned. Hold the plow upright when going 
across the ends of lands, and have ‘shoes’ for 
the plows when they are to be taken from one field 
to another. Blacksmiths often ruin plows. They 
draw the point of the share to one side or down. 
If a plow is set on a level floor, every point on the 
edge of the share and the edge of the land side 
should touch the floor. Otherwise the point has 
been drawn up or down, and the plow will “dip.” 
Aline running along the land side should be 
straight, not curved; for if the point stands out 
or in, the plow will “‘crowd”’ or ‘‘shirk,’? The 
beam of the plow should be short, to bring the 
horses nearer the point of resistance; but have the 
whiffle-trees connected with the beam by three or 
four links, else the horses, stepping on a mound or 
in a depression, will jerk the point up or down. 








CARE OF GRAFTS.—Grafts set this spring, will 
need attention. If shoots start upon the stock 
where they will rob the graft, remove them. A 
graft should be treated as if it were a young tree, 
planted in the stem of another tree, instead of in 
the ground. Where there are several buds upon 
the graft, one will often get the start of others, 
and out-grow them. Check this by pinching 


than if it be harrowed or rolled out of condition. | the ends of the shoots of the rampant grower. 
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QURo BASKET 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 45 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, i. ¢., from volume 16 to 45 inlucsive. 





Late Spring.— Mr. Barry, the Rochester 
nurseryman, says that in all his long experience as a 
nurseryman. this has been the worst spring season for 
nurserymen he has ever known. The demand is good, 
but they could not dig the trees in time to fill the orders 
for the South and West. 

Hens Eating Eggs.—Mr. B. J. Goodwin, 
Chickasaw Co., Iowa, writes us that he cured his hens of 
the habit of egg-eating, by mixing charcoal and raw 
onions, cut very fine, with their ordinary food. The 
charcoal is a wholesome addition to the food of poultry in 
winter or at any other season, when they are in confine- 
ment. But raw onions, fed to laying hens, impart a very 
decided and most undesirable flavor to the eggs. 





Soiling Stock.—W. UCU. Diven, Indiana 
Co., Pa., writes us: “‘ Will it not pay on a farm where 
fences are zone, and no timber to renew them, to keep 
the stock up, and cut their feed? Will not such a system 
enable one to keep more stock on the same number of 
acres, make more manure, and give a hetter chance to 
plow under green clover and other renovating crops? If 
any farmers in Pennsylvania or other States are following 
this system, let us hear from them.” 





BarkeLice.—Mr. A. D. Clark, Wayne Co. 
N. Y., asks what will clear out the Bark-lice with which 
his trees are infested. The kerosene emulsion described 
in the present issue, page 260. Ifthe whale-oil soap is 
not readily obtained, common soft soap will do about as 
well. To be effective, this should be applied in June, 
when the young insects have just hatched out. At other 
times of year, scrubbing the infested trees with a strong 
solution of potash, or lye of hard-wood ashes, will re- 
move the pests. 

Plaster and Wood-Ashes., —Mr. James 
E. Munger, Genesee Co., N. Y., writes us: ‘‘If plaster 
kills soap-suds, will it not destroy the value of wood- 
ashes as afertilizer, when the two are mixed?”’ Plaster 
is a combination of lime and sulphuric acid, and the lat- 
ter constituent neutralizes the alkali of the soap when 
brought in contact. But Nature is a great chemist, and 
will, by means of growing vegetation, seize the potash 
and separate it from any acid with which it may be 
combined. 

Windmills. —C. E. Robins, Monroe Co., 
Fla., asks for a description of a cheap, practical wind- 
mill, that he can construct himself, of sufficient power 
to raise water for irrigating purposes. The fact is, 
that most of the valuable features of a windmill are cov- 
ered by patents. Aside from this, a windmill can be 
bought of any of the manufacturers whose advertise- 
ments are found in our columns at less than it would 
cost to build a single mill. 


Friesian Herd Book.—We have received 
a copy of volume XII of the Friesian herd book, printed 
in English at Leuwarden, Holland. It has many admir- 


able features not found in English and American herd 
books. In addition to the pedigree of the animal, name 
and residence of breeder and owner, the character of the 
soil is indicated. Acareful description of the animal, 
together with its measurements, are also given. The 


work also contains the milk records of seventeen herds. 
These records show a yearly production of 9,000 to 15,000 
pounds of milk, the producing season varying from 252 
to 365 days. 

A Cow that Chews Bones.—G. E. 
0. Thompson, Northwestern Territory, writes us that he 
has a valuable young cow that has acquired an inveterate 
habit of gnawing old bones. He asks for the cause and 
remedy. The propensity to chew bones seems to be 
prompted by a natural craving rather than a morbid 
habit. It is doubtless to supply the phosphate necessary 
for the gestation of the calf and the subsequent secretion 
of milk. Cows kept on pastures treated with bone dust 
or superphosphate are never observed to chew old bones. 





Spiders on Fruit Trees.—D. Hatfield, 
Bergen Co., N. J., sees spiders numerous and active upon 
fruit trees in spring, and asks if they can injure the trees, 
Spiders are carnivorous to the extent of eating one an- 
other, as well as other insects, and where they are seen 
upon the trees in numbers it is probable that they are 
hunting for aphides and other small insects. Dr. Keller, 
a Swiss naturalist, by observation and by feeding spiders 
in captivity, came to the conclusion that spiders were 
of greater benefit to fruit and forest trees in ‘destroying 
small insects, than even the insect-eating birds. 





Bone Dust.—John D. Gill, Centre Co., Pa., 
asks whether ground bone is a perfect fertilizer,and if not, 
what else is wanted, It is not a perfect fertilizer, for it is 
lacking potash, and, unless the bones from which it was 
made were fresh, also nitrogen. The former may be sup- 
plied by the addition of wood ashes, or if they are not ob- 
tainable, by kainit. The nitrogen is contained in hen ma- 
nure, guano, or nitrate of soda. Yet there are soils al- 
ready rich in potash-—as those composed largely of disin- 
tegrated granite—upon which the bone dust alone would 
supply all that is needed, 





Oats and Corn for Horses.—Solomon 
Johnson, Stark Co, Ill., asks us which is the best 
food for working horses, dry corn, soaked corn, or oats. 
Corn alone, either dry or soaked, is very poor food for 
working horses. It is heating and fattening, but does 
not supply the elements for keeping up the bone and 
muscle. In the great stables of the street-car companies 
at Chicago and other cities, where hundreds of horses are 
kept, the most economica} grain food has been found to 
be corn and oats ground together. The proportions of 
the two grains are varied according to the season, that 
of corn being greater in cold weather than in warm. 
The hay is cut and moistened and the ground grain 
mixed with it. 





Trouble with Lima Beans.—J. N. 
Denton, Essex Co., N. J., writes: “ For the past two 
years my Lima Beans have been very full of early flowers, 
but they all dropped off and Iam two weeks later than 
formerly with my first picking.”” The Lima Bean is one 
of the most thoroughly tropical plants in common culti- 
vation and is exceedingly sensitive to changes of tem- 
perature. Cool nights, though by no means frosty, may 
s0 chill the flowers that fertilization is prevented, and 
no pods being set, the flowers fail. Later planting would 
probably prevent this, by securing warmer weather 
when the beans first flower. Still we should plant as 
early as the weather will allow, trusting that the early 
flowers may sometimes escape, as this will give an 
abundant growth of vine to bear the later-set pods. 





Dying Apple Trees. — J. 8. Bear, Bu- 
chanan Co., Mo., writes us that his Ben Davis apple 
trees die off, limb by limb, within a few years after they 
come into bearing. The great loss during the past few 
years of Ben Davis and other varieties of apple trees 
which were formerly regarded as perfectly hardy in the 
West, has excited the interest of skilfufand experienced 
pomologists. No one has attempted to say with absolute 
certainty what is the remote cause, and noactual remedy 
has been suggested. The only resort seems to be to try 
sorts like Willow Twig and others which have so far 
proved hardy, even in exceptionally severe winters. 
There are many highly intelligent men who hope that 
some of the Russian varieties and their seedlings will 
prove successful in supplying the West and Northwest 
with hardy and reliable apple trees, 





Home-Made Phosphate.—sS. A. Striker, 
Chesterfield Co., Va., writes us that he proposes to 
make some superphosphate for his own use. He asks 
if a coating of asphalium or coal-tar inside of a barrel 
would protect it from corrosion by sulphuric acid. Also, 
whether it would be cheaper to make the superphosphate 
than to buy it at forty dollars perton. He can buy bones 
at fifty cents a hundred pounds. A coating of asphaltum 
or rosin inside of a barrel would be sufficient protection. 
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Under ordinary circumstances it is cheaper to buy super. 
phosphate than to make it on the farm. If it is desired 
to convert bones into fertilizer, the simplest method jg 
to mix them with wood ashes, or bury in a heap of fer. 
menting stable manure. Making superphosphate by 
means of sulphuric acid involves expense and some risk 
of injury to person and clothing, and the product is, after 
all, not exactly like the commercial article. 





Restoring Worn-Out Land.—c. L. 
Teel, Kings Co., N. Y., asks us what to do to restore an 
old farm, which has been run year after vear to grain, 
The soil isa clay loam. The most speedy and direct 
method of bringing up such a farm, would be the appli- 
cation of barn-yard manure. But if that is notattainable 
in sufficient quantity, the land may be seeded to buck- 
wheat, and the crop plowed under when in bloom. A 
second crop of buckwheat should follow this year, to be 
turned under like the first. A dressing of superphos- 
phate, nitrate of soda, or kainit, with the first crop, 
would greatly increase its bulk. The land may be sown 
to rye next autumn, with clover early next spring. Turn 
the clover under, the second year, and follow with wheat, 
or rye and Timothy, to be seeded with clover the ensuing 
spring. Apply barn-yard manure in such quantities as 
can be obtained without great cost. There are other 
methods, as hoed crops, manured broadcast and in the 
hill, ete., but the course first indicated involves the 
least expense and labor. 





Animal Refuse as a Fertilizer,— 
Mr. D. F. Cahoe, Dauphin Co., Pa., writes us: “I can 
get refuse of dead animals, after the skins, large bones 
and oil are removed. ‘The residuum consists of flesh, 
small bones, and a jelly-like substance, How is it to be 
treated to make a fertilizer for wheat? Is gas-lime good 
to use asa dryer, and what would be the effect of wood- 
ashes and plaster upon it? I can also get the tank refuse 
of a packing house where lard is steam-rendered. Is the 
stuff worth paying fifty cents a barrel for, and hauling ten 
miles?” The material described is very rich in nitrogen 
and phosphates. It is highly concentrated, and even 
when mixed with gas-lime or plaster, should not come in 
direct contact with the seed. Gas-lime and plaster, which 
are, chemically, very nearly identical, both make good 
absorbents, but wood-ashes should not be mixed with 
any such concentrated fertilizer, as it drives off the 
ammonia. Such material would be well worth fifty cents 
per barrel, and hauling ten miles over good roads. 





Cotton Seed as a Fertilizer.—Farm- 
ers in the cotton-growing States are awakening to the 
value of cotton seed; not to sell to the oil pressers, but 
to them at home. What not long ago was regarded as al- 
most a waste product, is now found to have a real 
money value. Science showed long ago, that a ton of 
minanure made by feeding cotton seed was worth a great 
deal more than a ten of manure from any other feed 
whatever, and practice has since borne out the assertions 
of the chemist. A recent “ Bulletin ’’ of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station, in giving an account of experiments 
with corn, treated with different fertilizers, says: ‘* In 
all experiments thus far conducted, compost (of cotton 
seed) has proved most satisfactory in corn production. 
This compost consists of 
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Making aton of....... sg Dies 2,000 pounds 
and costing the farmer ten dollars per ton.” The truck 
farmers of the South also find this, or a similar compost, 
of great value in their operations. 





Home-Made Refrigerator. — R. 
Thayer, Tallahatchie Co., Miss., asks how to build a 
refrigerator, and if saw-dust will answer for the filling. 
The simplest form of ice-box or refrigerator is a tight 
box to hold the food and ice, which is surrounded by a 
larger box, with non-conducting material between the 
two. Select or make two boxes, one of them four to six 
inches larger each way than the other. The smaller box 
should be lined on the inside with sheet zinc or galvan- 
ized iron, and made water-tight ; this box should have 
at one end and about midway of its height a shelf to 
hold the ice and be provided with a faucet at the bottom 
long enough to reach through to the exterior of the outer 
box. Lay on the bottom of the larger box two pieces of 
four-inch scantling and fill up to the level of these with 
saw-dust, and set on the inner box. The space between 
the two boxes is to be filled in firmly with dry saw-dust. 
The cover of the inner box is sometimes made double, 
and the space filled in with saw-dust, but a simple cover 
over which a cotton quilt is laid to exclude the air, 
will answer as well. The cover to the outer box should 
fit closely, and care should be taken to keep the saw-dust 
dry. Such a refrigerator may not be so economical of 
ice as some modern ones, but will answer a good purpose. 
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Grass for Wet Land.—A. 0. Langord, 
Adams Co., Wis. The “False Red-top,”’ or ‘* Fowl 
Meadow Grass *’ (Poa serotina) is one of the best grasses 
for low, wet grounds. Like most other grasses, it should 
be sown as early as possible. The seed may be had of 
those scedsmen at the East who keep a general stock of 
agricultural seeds. 

Crops on a Muck Bed.—H.C. Pomeroy, 
Hampshire Co., Mass., sks what kinds of crops could be 
raised on a muck bed, but says nothing of the condition 
of the land, if 1t has been drained by ditches, and if 
the natural growth of sedges, etc., has been removed 
by burning. Usually the most profitable crop upon such 
Jand is grass. Timothy, Red-top and clover give enor- 
mous yields, especially 1f a dressing of lime or ashes can 
be given. Sand, lime, ashes and barn-yard manure will 
prepare the land for oats, corn, potatoes, cabbages, 
onions, etc. The ditches should be numerous and sufti- 
ciently deep to keep the Jand thoroughly drained. 








Northwestern Wisconsin.—Mr. R. K. 
Raberge, Sawyer Co., Wis., writes us: ‘There is 
very little farming done in this country, as lumbering is 
the leading industry, My nearest farm neighbor is ten 
miles away. There is now (March 28) about twenty-eight 
inches of snow on the ground, and the ice in the lake is 
thirty-one inches thick. The thermometer marked ten 
degrees below zero this morning. The aspect would ap- 
pear discouraging to a stranger, yet we are contented 
and prosperous. ‘he demand for farm products here is 
always in excess of the supply. During the past winter 
I sold onions at $1.50 per bushel, potatoes at $1, and 
other stuff in proportion. Crops were good last season, 
and we are hopeful.” 

Iron Roofs. —C. H. Smith, Berkshire Co., 
Mass. In our opinion, fora permanent roof nothing is 
equal to cedar shingles, however well other materials 
may answer for temporary buildings. With regard to 
lightning striking an iron roof, all metallic roofs, whether 
iron, tin or zinc, are dangerous, unless they have metal- 
lic connection with the ground. All such roofs should 
be well connected with the lightning rod ; if there be no 
rod, then they should be connected with the metallic 
water conductor, the lowerend of which should be sure 
to be always in contact with the water in the cistern. 
A metallic roof may be dangerous even when not struck 
by lightning. Those who are familiar with the laws of 
electricity, will understand that this may take place 
through “ induction.” 





Alfalfa in Colorado.—ZJ. 8. McClelland, 
Larimer Co., Col., commenting upon the erroneous ideas 
about Alfalfa entertained by many, writes us: “ Alfalfa 
requires similar treatment toclover. No one here thinks 
of planting itin drills, or of weeding or cultivating it, 
and there is no danger of its freezing out ina tempera- 
ture not lower than forty degrees below zero; drouth 
will not effect it, and the plow can hardly destroy it. 
Fifteen to eighteen pounds of seed to the acre are amply 
sufficient, provided the seed is good. In a damp climate 
it must be difficult to properly cure such a mass of vege- 
tation as Alfalfa produces, and even in this arid country 
many persons sow Timothy with Alfalfa, to facilitate its 
drying. It is our most valuable forage crop, and seems 
to require a warm, dry atmosphere, and considerable 
moisture at the roots.” 

The Upas Tree.—G. 8. Buck, Erie Co., Pa. 
The Poison or Bohon Upas tree, of the Island of Java, is 
well kncwn, but it does not emit a poisonous exhalation 
destructive to the lives of persons, birds or other auimals 
which approach. A poison is extracted from from its 
juice, but a person may handle the branches or even 
propagate this tree without the least danger of injury, as 
has been practised in the botanical gardens of Europe for 
the past forty years. The wonderful story, so often re- 
peated, in regard to the deadly effluvium of this tree, 
originated with a Dutch surgeon named Foersch, who 
was stationed at Batavia in 1774. To while away the 
time, he wrote letters to his friends in Holland, and in 
one of them he told this story of the deadly Upas tree, 
and all the surroundings and incidents relating therto 
were so minutely and graphically described, thar the let- 
ter was published and sent forth as historically true. 

Harrowing Corn.—Mr. J. H. Fickel, 
Franklin Co., O., writes us his experience in fuvor of the 
harrowing of corn, as advised in the April number of the 
American Agriculturist ; ** My first experience was three 
years ago. The corn was from one to two inches high 
in places—in the clay ground hardly through. I drove 
two rounds with the harrow, and it seemed that the en- 
tire hill in places was torn off. In less than a week these 
rows were far ahead of the ones not so harrowed, with 
hardly a hill missing. Last year a heavy rain fell after 
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planting, and baked the high ground so that the corn 
could not get through. As soon as it became dry, the 
harrow was started without any regard to the corn rows, 
and with all the teeth left in. The corn was two inches 
high in the low ground, and the harrow seemed to tear 
entire hills off, but in two or three days hardly a hill was 
found missing. This left the ground mellow and level, 
and in first-class order for the cultivator to follow in a 
few days. I would advise farmers to try this on their 
young corn, and they will be convinced of the benefit de- 
rived from such cultivation.” 





Seeding to Clover.—Mr. W. C. Diven, 
Indiana Co., Pa., writes us that he has a large field with 
a northern exposure, which he wishes to renovate by 
manuring with clover. Winter grain has not proved suc- 
cessful on it, and he asks what course would be best. 
Oats are usually sown with clover in Pennsylvania and 
the Eastein States, but as it is now too late to sow oats 
this year, the best course would be to seed the land to 
corn as a fodder crop, dressing it with all the barn-yard 
manure and wood-ashes (applied separately) attainable. 
As soon as the corn-fodder is removed, plow rather shal- 
low, and seed the land to timothy alone in September, 
to which add medium red clover, early next spring. A 
cutting of hay may be taken off next year, and another 
the following year, wher the sod can be turned under, 
A good top-dressing of plaster and nitrate of soda in 
spring would increase the crop and leavea thicker sod. 





Wild and Tame Hogs.—T. W. Thurow, 
Harris Co., Tex., writes: *‘ If wild hogs are the original 
source of our common swine, they have in domestication 
lost one marked characteristic of the wild animal, The 
young wild pigs, when farrowed, are striped yellow or 
tawny, and black. These markings entirely disappear in 
a few weeks, but when the pigs are young, they are very 
noticeable. It is not probable that any of your thorough- 
bred pigs ever produce striped young; but mine do. 1 
had three striped pigs farrowed last August, and one of 
my neighbors had had the same. My hogs run in the 
woods, just as do wild swine, and this may be the cause, 
Some persons in this vicinity have only striped pigs.” 
This is an interesting fact. It is very likely that a par- 
tial return to the manner of life of their wild ancestors 
should cause a return of such peculiarities as were char- 
acteristics of their former condition. 





Steadiness in Farming.—Very rarely 
do the reports, up to the middle of May, bring us accounts 
of such destructive storms and wide-spread disaster. 
How far this unusual spring season will affect the great 
grain crops of the country, is not yet to be foreseen, but 
of one thing we may be sure: these disasters will be 
made use of by speculators and grain gamblers, in their 
own interests, which are usually very different from the 
interests of farmers. Whether very low or very high 
prices are predicted, the safe course for the farmer is an 
even one; and he should not sow an acre more or less to 
wheat, or to corn, on accountof the predictions. Stead- 
iness, a regular plan of rotation, which shall run through 
many years, is what our agriculture needs, Not that we 
would have the farmer disregard new things. If a new 
grain or other plant is properly offered, it is well to look 
into its merits. But if, like the Bohemian oats, it is 
offered in a manner, and under contracts that at once 
suggest fraud, let it alone. 

A Dairy Farm. -- Geo. M. Beadle, Lu- 
zerne Co., Pa., writes us: ** We have a farm of one hun- 
dred acres, mostly pasture, with good water. Would it 
be possible to make dairying on it pay? Wecan hirea 
man for twenty-five dollars a month, or give him haif the 
produce. The farm would carry ten to twenty cows, 
but it would be necessary to buy all the feed and some 
hay, us nearly all the land would be required for pasture. 
Chop-feed costs $1.05 to $1.15 per 100 pounds, and hay, 
$12 per ton.” > Nodefinite suggestion can be made with- 
out knowing more about the farm, the character of the 
soil, convenience to market, etc. The prospects of profit 
are certainly not very brilliant, on a farm of which ten 
acres are required for the pasturage of one cow. But if 
the land is not hopelessly rocky, it can ultimately be made 
to support many more, and increase in productiveness 
from year to year. This may be accomplished by keep- 
ing the cows under shelter at night, saving all the ma- 
nure, and getting the largest available yield of forage 
from the farm. If there is any arable land, it would be 
advisable to seed it to fodder corn—the Southern Sweet 
is best for this purpose—a part of which may be used to 
supplement the pastures during the dog-days, and the 
balance cured or preserved in silo for winter use....In 
reply to the main question, it is at least doubtful whether 
dairying would pay on a rocky or barren farm, while it 
is necessary to purchase hay and feed. But with skill, 
inteltigence and improved modern methods, there is no 
branch of farming which brings more certain results. 
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Spinal Meningitis in Pigs. —F. A. 
Behr, Wyoming Co., Pa., has a pair of Jersey Red pigs, 
which did well for some time until one of them refused 
to get up to be fed. It cannot raise itself more than to 
asitting posture ; its spine seems to be affected ; other- 
wise it appears to be all right. This is a frequent result 
of over-feeding, and consequent indigestion. The blood 
of the animals becomes overloaded with impurities which 
the excretory organs are unable to carry off, causing in- 
flammation of the covering of the spinal cord—spinal 
meningitis—and paralyzing the hind limbs. The prin- 
cipal treatment consists in lighter and more natural 
feeding, hot water fomentations, and the application of 
turpentine to the loins and over the spine. 


Diseased Jaw.—R. Young, Lycoming Co., 
Pa., writes us: “I have noticed in several cows an ail- 
ment that consists of a hard lump on the lower left jaw 
bone. In one case it came toa head similar to a boi), 
and discharged a very offensive matter of a yellowish 
color, mixed with a little blood. After opening, the 
wound enlarged, until the skin came away as large asa 
man’s hand. The owner not wishing to use the milk 
nor to sell her for beef, killed her. The post mortem 
examination showed a bony substance formed over the 
jaw bone, looking ‘honey-combed.’ It had disfigured 
the cow very much, and the smell was very disagreeable. 
Various remedies were used, but to no effect. Otherwise 
the health of the cow seemed not to be affected; she ate 
well, was a good butter cow, kept up in flesh, and her 
whole appearance would indicate that the animal was 
well, although one might often have noticed that she had 
pain. Can such cases be cured?” This is aclear and 
concise description of spina-ventosa, a degeneration of 
the bone. It is of a tubercular or scrofulous character, 
and is practically incurable. The disease is generally of 
slow progress, and being hereditary it would, of course, 
be very unwise to breed from animals thus affected. 
In the early stages their milk and flesh are not materially 
affected, but as the disease progresses, there may be dan- 
ger in the use of either. 


Worms in Horses. — Edward J. Weir, 
Linn Co., Ia., has a four-year-old gelding which is in poor 
flesh and does not * pick up; thinks he has worms, and 
wants to know the best remedy. By examining the dis- 
charges frequently it may be easily ascertained whether 
worms are present. Different kinds of worms require 
different treatment. The fine worms which inhabit the 
rectum can be destroyed by injecting an ounce of catechu 
dissolved in a quart of water every morning for several 
days. The diet of the horse should consist of grain and 
green food principally ; tonics should also be given with 
the food: four drams of powdered gentian a day, and 
after the appetite improves, two to four drams of sul- 
phate of iron may be given. 


Bellowing Noise in Breathing.— 
Wm. Midgley, Concho Co., Tex., writes us: “I have a 
fine stud, which has had some complaint all winter, the 
cause of which I have been unable to find out. When he 
ran much he choked and made a bellowing noise ; in eat- 
ing or drinking he seemed to have no difficulty, nor at 
other times except when he became excited. Two days 
azo he got loose and ran in the pasture, when the trouble 
started again. He fell down and appeared as if he were 
dying, but soon he discharged a quantity of blood and 
matter from his nose. Immediately afterwards he was 
much better, and we have had no trouble with him since. 
What was the cause of the trouble, and is it likely to re- 
turn?”? The ailment described was, in all probability, 
caused by the slow formation of an internal abscess, the 
nature of which it would be impossible to determine now. 
The discharge resulted from the breaking of the abscess, 
and its natural cure. <A relapse, or the formation of an- 
other abscess is not very likely to occur. 


Tape Worm.—I. P. Moremen, Jefferson Co., 
Ky., writes us: ‘‘I have a horse that passes white, flat 
worms, seemingly jointed, about one to three inches 
long. What causes them, and what is the remedy?” 
These are evidently sections of a tape worm. Each joint 
or section voided contains eggs which, if swallowed by 
another horse, so long as they retain their vitality, may 
develop into other tape worms, The remedy most com- 
monly used is spirits of turpentine, two ounces for a colt 
two years old, three ounces for a three-year old, four 
ounces for over four years. This is mixed with an infu- 
sion of quassia chips and yolks of eggs. The more 
modern and more effective remedy is extract of male 
fern. Four drachms of this should be given as a dose 





every other morning during a period of about ten days, 

















Insect-Killing Plants. 


We do not refer to pyrethrum, or to any other 
vegetable poison that may be used to destroy in- 
sects, but plants which, finding insects their most 
acceptable food, feed upon, and thus destroy them. 
So many plants are destroyed in furnishing food to 





AN INSECT-KILLING FUNGUS, 


insects, that it wouid appear but a just compensa- 
tion in the order of things that the insects should 
sometimes fall apreyto plants. The plants in ques- 
tion belong to the order of Fungi, to which the 
mushrooms, toadstools, etc., also belong. Nearly 
twenty years ago (June, 1869), we figured a cater- 
pillar, the well-known “‘ white grub,’”’ which is the 
larva of the beetle popularly known as May Beetle, 
and June-Bug. This had growing from each side 
of its head a curved projection, about its own 
length ; these were of a dull, purplish color, and are 
the dead fungus which, in living upon the insect, 
had caused its death. This specimen, with many 
others, was sent us from Livingston county, Mis- 
souri. Grubs similarly affected have been reported 
in Iowa, and in Virginia. A dried caterpillar, bear- 
ing a single fungus, has long been known to the 
Chinese, who regard it as one of their most valued 
medicines. A recent number of “ Gardener’s Chron- 
icle”’ (Eng.) contains an engraving of a specimen 
sent to Dr. Masters, the editor, from Victoria, 
Australia, which we here reproduce. This cater- 
pillar is one that makes growth above ground, and 
it is only when it enters the ground to form its 
chrysalis, that it is attacked by the spores of the 











fungus, which always proceeds from the joint back 


of the neck. The body of the caterpillar was filled 
with a solid mass of the mycelium, or ‘‘ spawn.” 
When fresh, the whole was eight inches long. The 
insect, and three inches of the fungus, were below 
ground. When the fungus reaches the surface, it 
forms branches which bear a close resemblance to 
the antlers of a stag. This branched portion is 
solid, blackish-gray in color, and its surface has a 
granular appearance, due to ovoid growths, which 
are packed full of bladders, containing the spores, 
or reproductive bodies. The fungus belongs toa 
well-known genus, Cordiceps, and was named by 


W. G. Smith, its describer, C. Taylori, in honor 
of its discoverer, the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Victoria. 
ee 
Tea and Coffee. 
<< 


About the time our forefathers decided to 
“boycott”? tea from England, Benjamin Franklin 
estimated the consumption in the Colonies at 
ten pounds per head per annum. The popu- 
lation was in the neighborhood of three millions. 
The ‘boycott’? was very destructive to the profits 
of the East India Company, which was forced to 
decline the payment of £4,000,000 per annum, 
pledged to the British Government. In Boston 
harbor the cargoes of tea were infused in the salt 
waters of the bay. Franklin was probably mis- 
taken in his estimate of the consumption of tea in 
the colonies in 1773, or he may have meant to in- 
clude adults only. The present importation of tea 
to this country amounts to about 72,000,000 pounds, 
less 6,000,000 exported. This involves a consump- 
tion of only a little more than one pound per capita, 
about one-fifth of the present censumption in Great 
Britain. Coffee is our national drink, the consump- 
tion averaging nearly ten pounds per head, against 
but little more than half a pound in England. The 
coffee crop was short in 1886, in Brazil, to the ex- 
tent of two million bags (180 pounds each), as esti- 
mated, the product being 6,000,000 bags instead of 
eight. This was the result of a protracted drouth. 
Damage by rains in September and November, 1886, 
threatens a further reduction in the crop of the 
present year. In 1886 coffee, which was rated at 
seven and a half cents in April, was held at thirteen 
before the end of the year. Brazil supplies us with 
more than two-thirds of all the coffee in use, and 
any diminution in production there is felt at once 
at the breakfast table of every family in this land. 





Budding Nut Trees. 


Mr. William Knauth, Tangapahoa Co., La., writes 
us that he has frequently propagated nut trees by 
the methods illustrated herewith, and that it is prac- 
tised in Germany and France. In the operation 
shown at figure 1, a smal] sapling is cut off at the 
proper height, the bark slitted down toa uniform 
distance of one inch all around, and peeled down 
in sections. A ring of bark containing buds from 
a limb of the tree to be propagated from, is slipped 
upon the peeled stump, the original brought up 
over it and tied slightly with bast or raffia. Figure 
2 shows the usual annular system of budding. The 
work by either of the methods illustrated is per- 
formed in spring, when the bark starts easily. 











RS 
Fig. 1. BUDDING NUT TREES. Fig. 2. 


The ring of bark may be an inch wide, and must be 
closely fitted to the stock. It is always best to 
have the ring wide enough to admit the placing of 
sufficient ligatures around it, in order to hold it 
firmly in its place. When budding early in the sea- 
son, it is best to use strips of waxed cloth or of wax- 
ed paper to cover the wound and exclude the air. 
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The New Asparagus, Palmetto. 


PETER HENDERSON. 
> 

The bunch of Palmetto Asparagus represented 
in our illustration was taken on the 30th of March 
from a field of tifty acres grown near Charleston, 
8. C., at which date 16,000 bunches had already 
been sold. The entire product of the fifty acres will 
probably reach 30,000 bunches, averagicy three and 
one-half pounds to the bunch. This is but a very 
light crop of asparagus, and the ‘* Palmetto” will 
probably treble that on good land in New York or 
New Jersey, or other Northern States. Asparagus, 
to give a heavy crop, must of necessity have some 
season of rest, and the farther south it is grown, the 
lighter is the crop, in consequence of the want of 
sufficient time to rest. But being marketed so early 
in the season, the price ranges about three times 
higher than when sold in the locality in which it is 
grown. Or, in other words, asparagus grown on 
Long Island would pay as well at twenty cents per 
bunch as that grown in Charleston at sixty cents 
per bunch. The ‘‘ Palmetto ”’ is somewhat earlier 
than the “ Colossal,’”’ but its greatest advantage is, 





BUNCH OF PALMETTO ASPARAGUS. 


that it is almost destitute of what'the hucxsters 
eall ‘* culls,” nearly all shoots being of a uniform 
size. The bunch from which the engraving was 
made, measured twenty-two inches in circumfer- 
ence and contained forty-eight stalks of nine inches 
in length, and remarkably uniform size. 





Packing for Market. 
= 

Those who grow produce for market do not need 
to be told of the importance of neat and proper 
packing to secure ready sales and the best prices. 
The farmer sometimes has a crop, such as an un- 
expected crop of early apples, that he would gladly 
turn into money, but h ise not provided with bas- 
kets for packing his fruit, and if sent in barrels the 
fruit would arrive in bad order and bring low 
prices. To such the bushel crate comes as a ready 
resource. A bushel crate is easily made, and forms 
a neat and handy package for nearly all kinds of 
produce. To make a bushel crate there are required 
three pieces, each eight by fourteen inches, for the 
ends and center piece; the strips or laths for the 
sides are two feet long. The width of these de- 
pends upon the article to be packed. Sixteen strips 
are commonly used, with spaces between for venti- 
lation. Often the corners of the end and middle 
pieces are cut off ; this makes the crate octagonal in 
shape, which is an advantage, as it allows of better 
ventilation when the crates are stacked together. 
In building the crate the two strips at the top are 
not nailed down, to allow an opening through 
which to fill it. In packing in crates, as in barrels, 
they are to be shaken to settle the contents, which 
should project slightly at the top to require some 
pressure to bring down the last slats, which serve 
as acover, into place. Vegetables and fruits should 
always be packed with pressure, otherwise they 
become bruised and injured generally in transit. 


























Parks, and Park Sites. 


The designer of a park is wise if he turns to the 
best account the natural features of the area with 


which he has to deal. Some parks are beautiful in 
themselves. Take Central Park forexample. One 
ean turn from the busy and noisy streets, and find 
himself in a rural solitude from which all that re- 
minds him of city lifeis shut out, and he is sur- 
rounded by scenes of restful beauty. No better 
treatment could have been given to the area de- 
voted to the park. In selecting lands to supply 
the New York of the future with parks, some of 
the areas chosen could hardly, by any expendi- 
ture or skill and money, be converted into beautiful 
Still, these lands have their capabilities, 
and if they may not present much of beauty in 


resorts. 
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place is best for the preservation of seed ; moisture 
and varying temperature are detrimental. Beans, 
peas, pepper, carrot, corn, egg-plant, okra, salsify, 
thyme, sage, rhubarb, are safe for two years; as- 
paragus, endive, lettuce, parsley, spinach, radish, 
are safe for three years ; broccoli, cauliflower, cab- 
bage, celery, turnip, are safe for four or five years; 
beet, cucumber, melon, pumpkin, squash, and 
tomato, will grow when six or ten years old. 
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Aphide or Plant Lice. 
Most readers of the American Agriculturist are 
famiiiar with some of the forms of plant lice, and 
many know them to their sorrow. But probably 














' which they are kept. A cool, moderately dry | to reach them all, and owing to their extremely 


rapid multiplication, the few that escape soon 
envelope the plants anew. In the case of large 
trees, their destruction becomes much more diffi- 
cult. On the whole, the mastery of the aphis in the 
open air must be regarded as one of the unsolved 
problems in horticulture. 

The life histories of the aphide are subjects of 
peculiar interest to the entomologist. The mode 
of propagation, the relation of the sexes to each 
other, and the methods of depositing the eggs, are 
all strikingly peculiar. The first plant lice that 
appear in spring are hatched from eggs laid the 
previous autumn, and are exclusively females. 
From these the species is propagated throughout 
the season by what is known as asexual generation, 
the young being born alive through many succes- 





A VIEW FROM NEW YORK’S NEW PARE. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


themselves, may be valuable as points from which 
to view scenes of an entirely different kind. The 
engraving represents one of the sites situated on 
Long Island Sound. While the area is dreary 
enough of itself, it commands a view, always pleas- 
ing—that of a large body of water. If the land is 
properly laid out with drives and walks, and pro- 
vided with abundant sheltered seats, it can not fail 
to be a welcome resort, not only for those who can 
drive to it in their carriages, but to those artizans 
and laborers who make all the outskirts of the 
city such a hive of busy industry. For such there 
should be easy und cheap access, and at the park, 
abundant provision for rest and enjoyment. The 
complete change from wooded scenery and forest 
glades, to the Sound, with its salt breezes, and the 
ever moving procession of steamers and sailing- 
craft, will be most welcome to many citizens. 
— =o 

VITALITY OF SEEDS.—Most seeds will germinate 
as freely the second year as the first. The length 
of time for which seeds ean be relied upon varies 
considerabiy, according to their original quality, 
and still more, according to the conditions under 








few have an adequate conception of the amount of 
injury of which these tiny pests are guilty, nor of 
the peculiar interest attached to their life history. 
The past season, the damage by aphide to fruit 
growers and nurserymen in Western New York 
alone must certainly have amounted to hundreds 
of thousands, if not to millions of dollars. But 
this is by no means the only locality that suffered, 
nor is the past the ouly season in which cultivated 
plants have been injured by them. It is estimated 
that the injury to the hop crop of England in 1882, 
from the aphis, amounted to $8,000,000, and it is 
possible that in our own country, the past season, 
the loss may not fall far short of this vast aggre- 
gate. The dreaded phylloxera of Europe, that has 
threatened to annihilate grape-growing in many 
localities, belongs to the family of plant lice, and 
there are many other injurious species. 

Perhaps no insect with which we have to contend 
is so difficult to battle successfully in the open air. 
With nursery trees and herbaceous plants, kero- 
sene emulsions or solutions of whale-oil soap prove 
partially satisfactory. But the insects are so small 
and so numerous, that it is practically impossible 





sive generations, and witbout any pairing of the 
sexes. The males and perfect females—i. e., those 
capable of depositing fertile eggs, only appear late 
in the season. It is said that the male form of the 
sabbage aphis has not yet been discovered. Until 
quite recently the eggs of the hop aphis had not 
been found, but it is now thought that they are 
deposited on the terminal twigs of plum trees, and 
several other species are believed to deposit their 
eggs on plants entirely distinct from the ones upon 
which they feed. 

The peculiar, viscid sweetish substance that some- 
times appears on the leaves of pear and some other 
trees in summer, and which is known as ‘ honey 
dew,”’ is largely, if not entirely a secretion of the 
aphis. Ants are fond of this secretion, and hence 
are always found on plants infested with plant lice. 
Indeed, the latter are treated by the ants much as 
if they had been reduced to a state of domestica- 
tion. It is known that the ants frequently trans- 
port the lice from place to place, that they know 
how to cause them to yield their sweet secretion at 
will, and they are also thought to protect them from 
their insect enemies. They are called ‘‘ants’ cows.”’ 
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Raising Pork Cheaply. 
> 
and clover, and less corn, 
upon which to make our pork. More grass and 
clover means cheaper growth and less disease. 
Just as the great corn and pork producing lands 
have been developed, has swine disease sprung up 
and increased, because our swine are given a monot- 
onous diet of dry, oily food. Grass and clover are the 
foods of nature, and the swine harvest them. They 
require little preparation of the ground for them, 
and no cultivation. When pastured they build up, 
rather than exhaust, the land; and it can not be 
successfully disputed that they are essential factors 
in the production or the cheapest pork. Let the 
pigs farrowed in the spring be put on grass and 
clover as soon as they are fit to be grazed, and kept 
on them as long as they are palatable, and the re- 
sult will be a pig not fat, but in good condition and 
thrifty, that until fall has large, healthy bones and 
muscle and a vigorous appetite forcorn. And then 
it may be fed corn largely, for this will put fat on 
the large frame the pasture has made, and the hog 
is vigorous enough to digest the corn well; and if 
the hog is fatted rapidly and marketed as soon as 
fully fat, it is the cheapest pork that can be made 
—the cheapest, not counting loss from disease. 
But swine plague rarely invades the pasture; its 
favorite place of appearance is in the small lot, 
paved with cobs and manure. The hog summered 
on grass and clover is so vigorous that it rarely 
sickens when being fattened on corn largely, but 
also other food, and in clean quarters with pure 
water. And statistics show that eliminating dis- 
ease would add to the profits of pork making ten 
per cent. annually of the entire product. This 
would certainly double profits. 
eee See 
A Convenient Kettle Frame. 
> 

Mr. W. T. Kirkman, Pulaski Co., Ark., sends us 
a sketch of aframe for aniron kettle, which he 
finds very useful when heating water. <A hoop is 
made of a bar of iron, or an old wagon tire, so as 
to fit around the kettle a few inches above its legs. 
Then three pieces of bar iron, twelve or fourteen 
inches long, are welded to the ring, and the device 
is complete as seen in our illustration. Sucha frame 


We need more grass 





KETTLE FRAME. 
raises the kettle sufficiently high to admit 
making a fire under it, and it also insures more 
safety than when water is heated ina kettle set up 
on stones in the usual manner. 
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ARAB Horses.—An extensive breeder of these 
horses imported by him into England, says that 
there are Barbs of pure Arab blood, built very 
much in the lines of the best English race horses, 
and scarcely inferior to these in height. But those 
of even smaller size will carry their riders long 
distances at full speed, whose weight may be from 
210 to 224 pounds, whicn is as much as the larger 
English horses can generally well do. As to speed, 
they are not equal to the race horse for any dis- 
tance, perhaps, under fifty miles, but for longer 
distances, the Arab is so enduring, he would gen- 
erally prove superior. Ina race between the two 
of eighty miles, a few years since, starting from, 
and returning to Cairo, the English horse was 
badly beaten, being completely exhausted near the 
end, and had to stop some miles short of the goal, 
while the Arab kept on tothe finish. A cross of 
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these stallions on English thoroughbred mares, 
would make a more hardy and kindly progeny, 
less nervous in temperament, and less liable to 
disease. It would also put an end to the disagree- 
able habit of roving which occasionally troubles 
English stallions, and to some extent lessens their 
usefulness for breeding purposes. 
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Two Good Farm Gates. 
The accompanying illustrations, from sketches 
furnished by Mr. J. T. Shedd, Worcester Co., 





Fig. 1.—SINGLE BALANCE GATE. 


Mass., show two styles of cheap and substantial 
gates. Figure 1 is a modernized form of a gate 
which has for generations been popular in New 
England and the Middle States. In the primitive 
method of construction, the top bar consisted of the 
smoothly trimmed trunk of a straight young tree, 
with the butt end projecting like a “ heel” beyond 
the post upon which it turned. Upon its extremity 
a heavy boulder, or box of smaller stones, served 
as a counterweight. In the gate represented here- 
with, the top s‘ick is of sawn timber, upon the 
heel of which the large stone is held by an iron 
dowel. The other end of the top bar rests, when 
the gate is closed, upon an iron pin driven diag- 
onally into the post, as shown in the illustration. 
A smaller iron pin is pushed into the post immedi 
ately above the end of the top bar, to secure 
the gate against being opened by unruly animals. 

Figure 2 represents a balanced gate for a double 
drive-way. The total length is thirty feet—sixteen 
feet on one side of the supporting post and four- 
teen feet on the other. The horizontal top piece 
may be of sawn timber, or better still, of a round 
pole cut from a straizht young tree, the larger end 
being on the short side, its additional thickness 
serving to counterbalance the longer extremity of 
the gate. The vertical strips of the original gate 
from which the sketch was made, were lag-sticks 
from an old tread horse-power, and the chain was 
a part of the remains of a worn-out chain pump. 
It is held in place by staples driven into the vertical 
pieces, as shown in the illustration. A pin pushed 
into the post at either end of the large top bar 
fastens it securely when closed. ; 
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Selection in Breeding. 
a 

The coupling of two animals can not, of itself, 
produce qualities to a degree greater than the sum 
of that to which they exist in the animals and their 
ancestors. The breeding of animals can create ex- 
cellence only by addition and holding the same. 
In the true sense of the term, qualities in animals 
are created only by environment. For breeding to 
make any improvement, there must first be one 
superior animal ; and its superiority can come only 
of more favorable conditions surrounding it. 
Hence improvement is made along two lines: By 
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Fig. 2.—DOUBLE BALANCE GATE. 


surrounding animals with favorable conditions and 
by selection in breeding. The first produces in in- 
dividuals greater merit than is possessed by those 
animals not so happily situated ; the second com- 
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bines and holds this merit. The animal of supe- 
rior merit not only has more good points than the 
average animal, but it has fewer bad points ; and 
when two superior animals are selected and bred, 
their merits are doubled and their defects are 
divided as compared with the merits and faults of 
animals reproduced in their offspring. It is plain, 
that selection in breeding can accomplish nothing, 
unless the animals are first surrounded by un- 
usually favorable conditions. On the other hand, 
favorable environment is of little value without 
selection in breeding, for the good results produced 
by it may be lost with each animal. There will be 
no aggregation and retention of merit. Hence the 
two must go hand in hand. Selection in breeding 
is not all. Pedigree is evidence of the past, but no 
guarantee for the future, unless there be favorable 
conditions. Extra care in handling, feeding, 
watering and sheltering must not stop, if the same 
rapid improvement goes on ; in fact, if they stop, 
unfavorable conditions will subtract more than 
selection in breeding can add, and the produce will 
be inferior to its immediate ancestors. It is not 
enough to mate animals of good pedigree and high 
individual merit ; the same extra feed, care, shelter, 
and drink that contributed to the improvement of 
their ancestors, must be given tothem. An under- 
standing of this would save loss and vexation, and 
remove the chief obstacle in the way of the uni- 
versal use of improved, pure bred animals. The 
stockman purchases a pure bred animal of high 
individual merit, and, thinking that this selection 
is all that is necessary, gives this animal and its off- 
spring the same food, care and shelter that he has 
been giving to scrubs. Of course the pure-bred 
animal degenerates under such conditions, and its 
offspring are yet inferior toit. There is bitter dis- 
appointment. The breeder is denounced as a 
fraud or pure-bred stock as a sham. In either case 
there is a return to the breeding of the old scrub 
stock, and the best interests of stock raising in that 
neighborhood has an enemy. The practices of the 
great breeders show the importance of selection in 
breeding ; they show with equal force the value of 
favorable environment. Neither judicious selec- 
tion nor proper care can be wisely neglected. 





Nest-Box for Fowls. 
—— 
We illustrate herewith a nest-box, of which the 
sketch was furnished us by Mr. Charles W. But, 














SET OF NEST-BOXES, 


Litchfield Co., Conn. The outside dimensions are : 
length, four avd a half feet; width, fifteen inches; 
height, twenty-six inches. Both sides of the box 
are alike, each of the eight nests being furnished 
in front and rear with sliding doors. The upper 
tier of nests is divided from the lower by a hori- 
zontal partition extending midway the entire length 
of the box. The sliding doors are six inches wide 
and nine inches high, each one made of the piece 
sawed out from the front and rear boards in cutting 
the doorways. The knobs are made cf thread- 
spools cut in half. Three horizontal cleats are 
nailed across the sides to retain the doors, as shown 
in the illustration, and narrow vertical strips, ex- 
tending between the cleats, serve as stops for the 
same. When the nest-box is in use for laying hens, 
all the doors on one side are kept open. If any of 
them are wanted for sitting hens, the front door 
of each nest is closed and the rear one opened. 
This secures the sitter from intrusion, while giving 
her plenty of air and liberty. Additional ventila- 
tion, which is desirable in hot weather, is secured 
by partially opening the other door of the nest. 
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Frost-proof Concrete Buildings. 


R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
> 
The following plan of erecting concrete build- 
ings possesses some advantages over the usual 
methods, not the least of which is that frost will 
not penetrate such walls as readily as it will those 
of solid concrete. Another is that the great bulk 
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Fig, 1.—sibE VIEW OF CONCRETE WALL. 


of the mortar or cement used may consist of com- 
mon lime, the outside coats only requiring water- 
lime, which is the most expensive item in concrete 
walls. 

Strips of coarse lumber of any kind are sawed to 
the size of 1 by 2 inches, and of the requisite 
length ; generally about 38 feet of lumber, board 
measure, Will be needed to build each. square foot 
of wall. The thickness of the walls must depend 
on the size of the building to be erected, say 12 
inches for cellar walls, 10 inches for first, and 8 
inches for second-story walls, though these figures 
can be reduced somewhat and still provide a firmer 
wall than if built entirely of concrete. There will 
be but little waste of lumber, as every piece, 
lone enough for the thinnest wall, can be used. 

Fig. 1 shows side view of portion of wall and 
one corner: fig. 2 top view. Wire nails about two 
and a half inches long are best to use in nailing the 
strips together. The cross strips (A, Fig. 2) should 
be about three feet apart; not over four feet. 
Use the longest strips on long walls, and break 
joints as often as possible; strips to go between 


openings for doors and windows, or corners of | 


buildings, can be cut just the right length, reckon- 
ing twelve pieces for each foot in height of wall ; 
the short pieces can then be cut to length for cross 
pieces. 

Make a ground plan of the building to a scale 
sufficiently large to work from, locate the openings 
for doors and windows, and then a bill of lumber 
can be made out, of the number of pieces and their 
exact length required for the building. Number 
the different sections or lengths on the plan, and 
when cutting up the strips put a corresponding 
number on each length, so that the builder will 
know just where they are to go when wanted. 
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Fig. 2.—TOP VIEW OF CONCRETE WALL. 

Care must be taken to keep the walls true and 
plumb. The wooden walls can be built up one to 
two feet high before filling in the concrete or mor- 
tar. One particular point is to have the mortar of 
proper consistency. It should, when filled in be- 
tween the slats, not come over half way through to 
the outside : if a little too thick to do this, it can 
be settled by punching it with a piece of board or 
scantling. In the cheaper grades of walls small 
stones can be worked in to help fill up. 

After the walls have been carried to the desired 
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height and filled with cement, they may be allowed 
to stand and dry out and settle; the window and 
door jambs can then be put in place. They should 
be of two-inch plank and at least one inch wider 
than the walls are thick; then a heavy coat of 
mortar should be applied inside and out, the same 
way as upon lath, the strips taking the place of 
laths ; this coat should be well scratched before 
becoming dry. When dry, put on the casings to 
doors and windows. The building should stand a 
year to thoroughly settle and dry out. Itcan then 
be finished with a fine coat of cement, colored as 
may be desired, and marked off to represent stone- 
work, the lines pencilled and finished as the taste 
of the builder may decide. 








Improvement in Hay-Carriers. 
> 

Our illustration shows an ingenious device for 
returning a horse hay-fork from the hay-mow to 
the loaded wagon. It was engraved from a sketch 
and description furnished by Mr. A. F. Bassett, Ben- 
ton Co.,Ia. It consists of a wire rope, C, stretched 
from the end of the track, A, to a wooden cylinder, 
B, four inches in diameter and sixteen inches long, 
around which a few turns are given. Two short 
stakes, D, D, cut from a four-by-four-inch scantling 
and driven slantingly into the ground, hold the rol- 
ler in position. A grooved pulley, /, runs freely on 
the wire, and from its axis is suspended a fifty- 
pound weight, / The rope, G, runs over the pul- 
ley, H, which is firmly attached to the lower side of 
the track. The wire rope is made of three wire 
clothes-lines twisted together. When in use, the 











IMPROVED HAY-CARRIER. 


upper end of the cord is attached to the rope which 
carries the fork. It is thus carried up with the loaded 
fork, and brings it back by gravitation when empty. 





Concrete, Its Use and Application. 
pore 


To make a concrete wall for a house, barn, or 
similar building, the first thing to be done is to 
get the materials together, such as sand, water, 
lime, stone—large and small—with a small quan- 
tity of coarse gravel, if it can be readily obtained. 
Then proceed to lay off the foundation, and if 
there is to be a cellar begin the foundation one or 
two feet below the bottom; and this sub-wall 
should be at least two feet thick, and composed 
mainly of stones, pouring thin mortar among them 
to fill up the interstices. Then set up a frame 
made of three by four-ineh seantling and as high 
as it is proposed to have the cellar wall when com- 
pleted. If there are to be two stories of concrete 
wall above ground, then the cellar wall should be 
at least sixteen inches thick ; this will allow of an 
offset of four inches on the inside upon which to 
rest the ends of the floor joists for the first. story— 
the wall above being one foot thick, and the second 
story eight inches. The scantiing, set upright on 
the outside of the wall, may extend from the 
ground up to the full heighth of the proposed 
building, those on the inside only to the height of 
each story. Cleats should be nailed across, above 
and below, to keep the scantling in place and at 
the proper distance apart for the wall to be con- 
strneted within; also sufficient space to admit of 
planks being placed on the inside of the upright 
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posts or scantlings. It is also well to allow room 
for thin wedges between the scantling and plank, 
for by loosening these wedges the plank can be 
raised without disturbing the soft wall, as each ad- 
ditional layer of concrete is completed. When the 
skeleton framework is ready, slip in the plank, 
which should be ten or twelve inches wide and an 
inch and a half thick, forming a long narrow 
box, as wide as the wall is to be thick. Movable 
pieces of scantling may be dropped in at intervals 
to keep the plank in position, also keeping the 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF VIRGINIA BARN. 


wedges on the outside in place. Have large mor- 
tar beds handy ; slake the lime, and when cooled 
down add four parts of clean sharp sand, stirring 
and mixing thoroughly ; and we may add that if 
the lime is slaked a week or two before it is need- 
ed for use, so much the better. When the mortar 
has been worked up to the consistency of a thick 
batter, spread a layer three or four inches deep in 
the wall box, and throw in the small stone and 
larger pieces, being careful to have every piece 
smeared on all sides with mortar. When no more 
stone can be pressed into the mortar, add another 
layer aud proceed in this way until the box is full. 
Then pass to the next box, and so on, until a cir- 
cuit of the building has been made. The mortar 
will usually harden sufficiently in twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours to permit the boxes being raised 
for the next layer. Where cement can be obtain- 
ed, and itis not too expensive, a small quantity 
may be added to the lime-mortar at the time it is 
being tempered ready for throwing into the boxes. 
If one barrel of cement is used for every eight or 
ten of the stone lime it will strengthen the wall 
considerably. Concrete walls for dwellings should, 
of course, be cemented on the outside, and fur- 
rings employed inside for the lath and plaster. 
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A Virginia Stock Barn. 
—_— > —- 

We present herewith a perspective view, fig. 1, 
and ground plan, fig.2,of a stock barn, from sketch- 
es sentus by Mr. J. C. Early, of Nelson Co., Va. 
The central part is built of logs, and is 18 by 20 feet 
inside, and 21 feet high to the plates. Clustered 
around the two sides and the rear, are frame addi- 
tions, each 13 feet wide, sided with rough vertical 
boarding. The ground floor of the central portion is 
used as a feed room, and that of the adjoining 
rooms is devoted to stables for horses, cows and 
small or young stock. The entire upper part is 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 





for hay and coarse forage. The three horse-stalls 
are each six feet wide from centers, and the cow 
stalls four feet. each. A door from the feed room 
opens upon a passage way extending across the 
front of the cow stalls, and another door gives ac- 
cess to the large room devoted to the small stock. 
The roof may be covered with shingles, or with 
boards and battened. Where timber is abundant, 
such a barn can be very cheaply built by any in- 
genious farmer, with the aid of ordinary farm help, 



































































Orange Culture in Florida.—No. 3. 


DR. &. E. NEWTON, FLA. 


os 
The following varieties of budded oranges are 
among the most popular: //omosassa—Size me- 
dium ; somewhat: flattened; very heavy; color 
bright ; skin remarkably smooth, thin and tough ; 
flesh very fine, and remarkably juicy and sweet ; 
flavor full, vinous and sprightly; ripens early. 
Magnum Bonum—Size large to very large ; flatten- 
ed; color light orange; skin very smooth and 
glossy; flesh very fine and tender; juice rich, 
sweet and vinous. .Vonpareil—Size above medium ; 
somewhat flattened; color ordinary; flesh fine, 
melting and tender; juice sub-acid and vinous. 
Mediterranean Sweet—Size medium to large ; slight- 
ly oblong ; skin smooth, thin and tough; flesh of 
rich color ; juicy, sub-acid and vinous ; tree thorn- 
less ; avery early, prolific and constant bearer. 
Navel—Size large to very large ; color dark orange ; 
flesh very fine, melting and tender; juice sweet, 
sprightly, vinous and aromatic. Its marked char- 
acteristic is a protuberance on the blossom end. 
An early but shy bearer and rapid grower. Hart's 
Tardiff—Surface of skin smooth, with deep pits ; 
coior light ; flesh dark orange ; juice sweet, with a 
brisk racy flavor; very few seeds; fine quality, 
ripens late. St. Michacl—Size medium to stall ; 
nearly round ; skin thin; when fully ripe, sweet, 
melting and of good flavor ; tree nearly thornless ; 
bears young and very abundantly. Du Roi—Size 
medium ; skin thin and ribbed like a canteloupe ; 
flavor rich and juicy ; very prolific ; late. Old Vini 
—Size medium ; slightly oval; flesh melting and 
juicy; rich and fine flavor; juice sub-acid, and 
remarkably sprightly and vinous. Daney’s Tan- 
gerine—Size medium; color red; flesh sprightly 
and aromatic, easily separating into segments; 
rind parts very readily from the pulp, hence the 
term “Rid Slove” for this family of oranges ; 
nearly seedless; tree a strong, upright grower, 
nearly thornless. Wandarin—Size medium ; much 
flattened ; color deep saffron; skin ribbed ; flesh 
very dark orange, easily separating into segments ; 
rind parts very readily from the pulp ; juice sweet 
and highly aromatic ; tree of beautiful shape, with 
fine willowy leaves and branches; thornless. Sat- 
suma—Size medium ; flattened ; skin deep orange, 
smooth and thin, easily detached; flesh dark 
orange, segments separate easily ; juice sweet and 
delicious ; tree thornless. This tree is remarkably 
hardy, and has stood the cold better than any other 
variety of orange. There are many other varieties, 
but the above are some of the best known. 


INSECT ENEMIES AND DISEASES, 


The Orange, like most other fruit trees, has a 
number of enemies. The scale insect is probably 
the worst. There are several species, all forming 
scaly incrustations on branches, leaves and fruit. 
The scale insect has a number of natural foes, 
which help to keep it in check. Many remedies 
have been proposed, of which the following is one 
of the best: Whale-oil soap, 10 Ibs. ; kerosene, 
5 gallons ; water, 5 gallons. Dissolve the soap in 
hot water and add the kerosene; churn together 
until well incorporated. Add one quart of the 
emulsion to two gallons of water, and apply with 
a fountain spray pump, or throw by hand among 
the branches, making sure that every part of the 
tree is reached. Where not too large, the trees may 
be scrubbed by hand with common soap-suds, then 
rinsed off with clean water. We have found this 
very effectual. Another very serious enemy of the 
Orange Tree is the mealy-bug. For this insect the 
kerosene emulsion is the most effectual remedy, 
applied as for scale. The rust mite is a microscopic 
insect, causing a rusty appearance on the fruit and 
leaves. This does not injure the taste—indeed, 
rusty oranges are generally preferred for home use 
—but rust makes the fruit smaller and injures the 
sale. The remedy consists of flowers of sulphur 
dusted on the affected trees while wet with dew or 
rain. The Orange Tree has other insect enemies, 
a full description of which, with remedies, is found 
in the excellent work of Wm. H. Ashmead, on 




















“Orange Insects. The so-called foot-rot is gen- 
erally caused by too deep planting and too heating 
manures. When the upper lateral roots are kept 
uncovered, and the trees properly fertilized, there 
is seldom any trouble from that disease. Most in- 
sects and diseases come from some defect in culti- 
vation and fertilizing. 
PREPARING FOR MARKET. 

In the profit and loss of an Orange crop very 
much depends on the way it is prepared for mar- 
ket. The fruit should be cut, not pulled, from the 
trees on a clear day, a step-laddcr being used to 
reach the higher branches. It is then dropped into 
an open-mouthed bag, suspended from the shoul- 
ders by a broad band. When enough for a few 
boxes have been gathered, they should be carried 
to the packing house, located in a convenient part 
of the grove. It should be well ventilated, and 
have slatted shelves at proper distances apart, 
around the sides. Here the oranges may be care- 
fully placed so as not to touch each other, and left 
four or five days to dry. When the skin feels dry 
and firm, the fruit is ready to grade, wrap and pack 
Only one variety and one size of 
fruit should go in each box. Rusty, half-rusty and 
bright should also have separate boxes. After be- 
ing assorted, each orange is wrapped ina square of 
manilla paper, which is sold for the purpose in 
proper sizes. They are then firmly packed in the 
regulation orange boxes, and are ready for ship- 
ment. The number of oranges and the brand of 
the shipper should be plainly marked on the box. 
Every shipper should take pride in having his fruit 
so carefully gathered, assorted, wrapped and 
packed, that his brand will become favorably known 
in distant markets. It will always be to the inter- 
est of the grower to discard all defective fruit, and 
to ship only the best ; and the sooner we all come 
to that conclusion, the sooner Florida Oranges will 
take the rank they so richly deserve. 


for shipment. 


ee ee 
Breaking Heifers. 
a as 

Some cows may be naturally vicious, but nearly 
always viciousness is the result of ill treatment. 
Calving is a severe nervous strain and leaves the 
cow nervous and irritable. If the calf is her first 
one she is very much afraid that it will be injured ; 
in this she is like all young mothers. Milking is 
an entirely new operation to her; likely drawing 
the milk from her udder gives her pain. Her con- 
dition, her fears, and the operation, all call for the 
exercise of the greatest patience and gentleness. 
But instead, her solicitude for her calf is resented ; 
if she shows shyness when it is attempted to milk 
her—an operation she knows nothing of, and 
which her instinct to nourish her offspring would 
cause her not to submit to readily—she is scolded ; 
if the pain caused by the milk being drawn leads 
her to kick she is kicked in return. Thus her 
fright and nervousness are increased, and soon she 
is angered. If this treatment is continued she is 
made vicious; and we have never known of a 
heifer being “‘ conquered ”’ in this way. After her 
tormentor has worn himself out, she is yet ready 
to kick, orto use her horns, if need be. It does 
not do better to tie her head, orto put her between 
poles ; this only frightens her and angers her the 
more. Her temper is ruined; and a cow, no 
matter how liberal a milker she may be, is fit for 
the shambles only, if she is vicious. Itis no rare 
thing for a man to throw fifty dollars to the wind 
by striking a young cow. 

Some years ago we bought five heifers, about to 
calve and that had never been handled, and the 
plan we adopted has proven so satisfactory that we 
have made use of it on like occasions ever since, 
We built a high pen, ten feet square, of rails, driv- 
ing a stuke down outside of each corner to make 
the pen secur2, and making a “‘slip gap” in one 
side. The calf, when a day old, was set in the pen, 
the gap being open. The mother at once followed 
the calf. Then the calf was taken out of the pen, 
and the gap closed. Next we entered the pen, 
speaking gently, all the time, to the cow. As soon 
as we laid our hand on her side, she started to run 
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around the pen. We could keep our hand on her 
side, by moving in a much smaller circle, and soon 
she tired herself out and stopped. Then we patted 
her flank lightly, spoke to her gently, and soon 
could put our hand on any part of her body. But 
when we grasped a teat, the trip around the pen 
began, but soon to terminate, and soon we could 
handle her udder without remonstrance from her. 
When we tried to draw the milk, there was a third 
trip around the pen, and this terminated as the 
others had, and in half an hour after the cow 
walked into the pen, she was milked clean, and 
without a harsh word or a blow. In three days, the 
cow could be milked anywhere in the lot. We 
have broken (if broken is the proper term to use) 
upwards of a svore of heifers since then, that gave 
evidence of being ripe for viciousness, and better 
dispositioned cows we never had. Of course, all 
heifers should be handled until they are quite gen- 
tle; yet very few will never have occasion to put to 
good use the plan above given. 

—_— —_— 


What's in a Name? 
A. 8, FULLER. 
> 

Whether names are good or bad, appropriate or 
the opposite, it would seem that when they once 
become at all current or familiar, there is no such 
thing as shaking them off. We suppose that the 
name ‘‘ Canada Thistle ”’ will be used to the end of 
time, in this country, although it is well known 
that this species of Cirsiwm is not indigenous to 
Canada, but to Europe, where it has been known 
for centuries under the common name of ‘ Cursed 
Thistle,”” which is really an appropriate name. 
Furthermore, there is not a particle of evidence to 
show that this thistle was introduced into our 
Northern States from Canada. it may be that the 
name Canadaisa corruption of the word ‘‘Cursed”’ ; 
but no matter how the name Canada came to be 
applied, it is a misnomer and should be dropped. 

Jerusalem Artichoke is another inappropriate and 
misleading name given to a North American plant 
introduced into English gardens about three hun- 
dred years ago from Canada, and under the name 
of Canada Potato. The latter is an appropriate 
name, because the tubers resemble those of the 
common potato, and the plant is indigenous to the 
region of country then known as Canada. Recently, 
some one fond of multiplying names, has been dis- 
tributing a variety under the name of Brazilian 
Artichoke, but it did not come from or originate in 
South America. This species of Helianthus is 
neither an artichoke nor a native of Jerusalem ; 
still these misleading names will probably cling to 
it for centuries to come. 

The mis-named Irish Potato is another valuable 
native plant, which may now be found growing 
wild on thousands of acres in New Mexico and 
Arizona, and although introduced into Great Britain 
under the name of ‘“ Virginia Potato.’? The more 
modern one of Irish Potato, given to it in derision, 
appears to have become the most popular ; in fact, 
the older or original name is nearly or quite obso- 
lete. We have in this country a number of species 
of broad-leaved evergreen shrubs, such as the Kal- 
mias and Rhododendrons, all bearing the common 
name of Laurel; but not one of them belongs to 
the Lauracee or true Laurel Family. There is, 
however, one evergreen species of Laurel native of 
the Southern States, but it is known as the Red Bay 
instead of Red Laurel. Not only are there scores 
of native plants bearing very inappropriate and 
misleading names, but even in the animal kingdom 
the same or similar confusion exists. We have a 
common American bird generally called a Robin, 
but it does not belong to the same genus as the 
true Robin of Europe. But this is not half so bad 
as to be obliged to honor the Turks by calling a 
noble member of the feathered tribe ‘‘a Turkey.” 
It is true we have some consolation in knowing 
that the filthiest member is called a Turkey Buz- 
There are persons who have a hankering 


zard,. 
after common or popular names of things, and 


affect to dislike the true or scientific names, which 
are always the same among all the civilized nations. 
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Grafting Roses.—Roses in Winter. 
PETER HENDERSON. 
ae 

Propagation by grafting is almost entirely used in 
Europe, and although it has the disadvantage of 
necessitating watchfulness in removing the suck- 
ers that come from the stock, itis no doubt the 
quickest way that new varieties can be increased ; 
besides, in many weak-growing kinds, it imparts 
greater vigor to the 





in place. Some prefer to cover the tie with graft- 
ing wax, but that is not indispensable. 

The temperature of the greenhouse or frame in 
which the operation of grafting roses is done, may 
run from sixty to seventy degrees at night, with 
ten degrees higher during the day, but it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to success that the pots 
should be so plunged that a bottom heat of at 
least. five degrees higher than the air of the house 
may be given. This must be done, or there will 





plants are planted in the shallow benches, the 
‘ball’? of roots taken from the six-inch pot will 
be but four inches deep, or about the depth of the 
soil of the bench. They should at this date, or 
before, be placed out-of-doors, and stood on rough 
gravel or cinders, so as to make certain of free 
drainage. It is not the universal practice to put 
roses out in the open air; in some sections, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of salt water, it is almost { 
impossible to keep them clear of mildew oo 
placed out of doors in 
summer, so that now: 





plant. We have found 
it to be the only method 
of renewing the weak- 
ened vitality of kinds 
that have been injured 
by over - propagation 
from cuttings, or by 
continuous forcing for 
winter flowers, which it 
is well known has so 
weakened many of the 
kinds used for that par- 
pose, that failures the 
past years have in- 
creased largely. The 
main reason why the 
grafted plant imparts 
greater vigor is that the 
operation, as usually 
performed, compels the 
stock to be rested for 
several months, while, 
as is well known that in 
the way roses are usually 





some of our largest and 
most successful growers 
keep them all the time 
under glass, giving as 
much ventilation as pos- 
sible. If intended to be 
grown in pots, the shift- 
ing into larger pots 
should be repeated 











propagated from cut- 

tings, they are taken 

from plants that have 

had no rest, which the natural condition the 
rose-plant, if we would attain the greatest vigor, im- 
peratively demands. The ‘‘ Manetti”’ is the stock 
most generally preferred for grafting or budding 
roses. They are usually imported from England, 
costing $6 to $7 per 1,000. When received in 
November, they are potted in three-inch pots, 
kept free from fire heat in cold houses or frames, 
or covered by leaves in the open ground, until 
January, February, or March. The operation of 
grafting is very simple, and is done by tbe method 
shown in the engravings, Fig 1 showing the graft 
ready for insertion,and Fig. 2 the stock with the 





Fig. 1.—GRAFT PREPARED. 


graft inserted; it is the simple ‘‘ splice graft,” or 
‘‘whip graft.”” It makes no difference what plan 
is used, provided that care is taken that a com- 





Fig, 2.—THE GRAFT INSERTED. 


plete junction is made on at least one side; if on 
both sides, all the better. After the graft has been 
placed on the stock, it is carefully tied up with 
raffia, so as to exclude the air and keep the graft 








Fig. 3.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF ROSE HOUSE. 


not be complete success. This bottom heat can 
be secured either by the ordinary hot-bed, or by 
using a foot or so of hot manure or tan bark, 
placed on the benches in the greenhouse ; we our- 
selves use the latter plan, enclosing the manure by 
sashes, so as to exclude the air until the grafts 
have ‘‘taken.”? That plants can be quicker made 
by grafting than by cuttings, there is no question. 
When the ‘‘ American Beauty ”’ rose was first sent 
out in 1885, our propagations from cuttings made 
in August of that year, grown with all possible 
care, did not attain half the size or vigor at a year 
old that grafts put on Manetti stock in March, 
1886, made in five months. In vther words, the 
cutting plants required only an eight-inch pot in 
August, while the grafted plants required a ten- 
inch pot, being nearly twice the height and twice 
the breadth. 
ROSE GROWING IN WINTER. 

To propagate the plants to produce roses in 
winter, strong, healthy cuttings are put in to 
root at any time from September to 
February. We keep the sand in our 
cutting benches about sixty-five or 
seventy degrees Fahr., with the tem- 
perature of the house ten degrees 
less. Rose cuttings, under these con- 
ditions (if the cuttings have been 
taken from plants in vigorous growth, 
and are free from mildew and in- 
sects) will root in from twenty to 
twenty-five days, and are then pot- 
ted in any good soil in two and a 
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whenever the ball gets 
filled with roots (which 
is usually in about four 
or five weeks after every 
shift), until the ist of 
October, when they will 
have reached a size re- 
quiring a pot of eight or 
nine inches in diameter. 
These pots should be 
amply drained with 
broken pots or charcoal, 
using soil composed ol 
three parts decomposed 
sod from a good loamy 
soil to one of well-rotted 
cow manure, or the soil 
hereafter advised for benches will do equally well. 
They are then in condition for winter fercing, no 
further shifting being required. Butif they are to 
be planted out on benches, orin solid beds of soil, 
the planting should be made from the pots from 
the Ist of July to the 15th of August, but the 
sooner the better. 
SOLID BEDS AND RAISED BENCHES. 

There is quite a difference of, opinion as to 
whether roses can be best grown in solid beds or 
on raised benches. We believe that it really makes 
but little difference, as we tind them grown with 
nearly equal success by both methods where drain- 
age is perfect, although the method mainly in use 
in the vicinity of New York (where roses are at 
present better grown than in any other section of 
the country) is the raised bench system. 

The greenhouses used for growing roses are about 
twenty feet wide, and are what is known as three- 
quarter span ; that is, three-quarters of the glass 
roof slopes to the south at an angle of about thirty 














half inch pots, and placed in a green- 


























house having a night temperature of 
about fifty-five degrees, with ten to 
fifteen degrees more in the day-time. 

The young roses are regularly shifted into larger 
pots, as soon as the “ ball’? gets filled with roots, 
great care being taken that the plants at no time 
get pot-bound. Syringing is done once a day to 
keep down red spider, and fumigating by burning 
tobacco stems to kill the aphis or green fly must be 
done twice a week. With such attention, plants 
which were put in as cuttings at the seasons 
named above, by the middle of June will be from 
one to one foot and'a half in height, with roots 
enough to fill a six-inch pot. I may state that 
when shifted from a four-inch to a six-inch pot, 
two inches of drainage is used, so that when the 
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Fig. 4.—CROSS-SECTION OF ROSE HOUSE. 


degrees, while the other quarter slopes north at an 
angle of twenty degrees, giving a base space for 
the benches on which the roses are to be planted 
(taking out the walks) of about fifteen feet. The 
benches may be either a level platform, or divided 
into three or four platforms about three feet wide, 
or so as to be at equal distances from the glass; 
the bottom of the benches may be from three, 
four, or five to six feet from the glass, as desired. 
There is no necessity for bottom heat for roses, so 
that it is best to have the pipes run under the 
front and back benches. Figure 3 is a perspective 
view of such a house, and figure 4, a cross-section. 











The Western White Fir (Abies concolor). 
> 
This stately tree is found in the mountains of 


Oregon, and along the ranges southward to Arizona | niture is becoming quite fashionable. 


and New Mexico, and as far east- 
ward as Colorado and Utah, grow- 
ing at elevations of three thousand 
to nine thousand feet. It has a 
straight, tapering trunk, from 
eighty to 150 feet high, and a 
diameter at base of from two to 
four feet. The leaves are about 
two and a half inches long, but 
variable in length, pale green 
above, and silvery white beneath. 
The cones, obtuse at both ends, 
are variable in size, the largest be- 
ing six inches long and two and 
a half inches in diameter. The 
wood is described as very light 
and soft; coarse-grained; it is 
occasionally made into lumber and 
used for making packing cases, 
butter tubs, etc. The tree spreads 
over so extended an area and 
grows at such various altitudes, 
and in such different conditions, 
that it varies greatly, especially in 
the color of the foliage, and the 
size and shape of the leaves. 
These forms have received differ- 
ent names, and there are more 
than a dozen synonyms to A. con- 
color, largely due to naming seed- 
lings raised from seeds sent from 
widely distant localities. This tree 
is widely distributed in England, 
where it is highly valued as an or- 
namental plant, and where it suc- 
ceeds in various locations, being 
quite hardy in all. It is difficult 
to say how far north it will suc- 
ceed in the Atlantic States. One 
of its varieties has thus far proved 
hardy near New York City, but 
varieties are sometimes hardier 
than the type. Mr. A.8. Fuller 
states that in New Mexico, where 
it is very abundant, the tree is 
generally called ‘‘ Black Balsam,” 
for no apparent reason, as the tree 
is remarkable for the whiteness of 
its foliage. For planting in the 
Eastern States, seeds should be 
procured from the mountains of 
Colorado, as the hardiness of the seedlings is influ- 
enced by the source from whence the seeds come. 


The White Ash. 





The growing use of white ash for lumber will 
cause the man of forethought to plant it ia sec- 





Fig. 1.—BRASSIA MACULATA. 


tions where it will do well, on land difficult of 
This timber is now used ex- 


cultivation, at least. 








tensively in the manufacture of farming tools, in 
wagons and carriages, for the interior finish of 
houses and railroad cars, for flooring ; and ash fur- 


ABIES CONCOLOR. 


combines lightness, strength, elasticity and beauty 
of grain, and its popularity must increase. The 
tree will grow in the most northern parts of this 
country, being quite hardy. It grows rapidly and 
attains a large size, but it does not do well on poor 
land. It must have food. An Iowa grower has a 
grove twelve years old, wherein the trees average 
eight inches in diameter at the base and are thirty- 
five feet high. 

The seed of the ash may be sown in the fall, and 
covered with straw to a depth of four inches; or it 
may be sown early in the spring, mixing the seed 
with damp sand. The weeds must be kept down 
in the beds. Before the trees are transplanted the 
ground is plowed and mellowed to receive them. 
Transplanting is done in the early spring. The 
trees are planted two feet apart in rows six feet 
apart. As they grow they are thinned out until 
they are six feet apart in the row. The trees cut 
out will have paid for planting and cultivating 
during the first three years after transplanting, 
when the shade will keep down the weeds. The 
ash does well on good soil almost anywhere, but 
where it does not grow naturally, raising it exten- 
sively should not be attempted until trials ona 
small scale have been made. In view of the im- 
portance of the ash as a profitable timber crop, the 
Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
culture, a few years ago, offered liberal premiums 
to encourage the planting of tracts with this most 
valuable tree. Aside from its value as a timber 
tree, it ranks high for its ornamental character, and 
on large places should be more frequently planted, 
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About Orchids—What is an Orchid ? 


Public Orchid Exhibitions are becoming very fre- 


Ash wood | queutis NewYork. Every person knows that orchids 


are flowering plants of some kind, 
and beyond a geveral impression 
that they are very exclusive and 
aristocratic plants, have but little 
knowledge of them. The botanists’ 
natural family of Orchidacee Nas 
been abbreviated into ‘ orchid,” 
pronounced as if written orkid, and 
not as if it were orshid. Sometimes 
the mistake is made of calling 
ther “orehards.”” The fact that 
several exhibitions, exclusively or 
mainly of orchids, and at least. one 
sale at which very high prices 
were obtained, have been held 
during the past winter and spring, 
have brought these plants into un- 
usual prominence, and awakened 
a desire to know something more 
about them. It is not easy to an- 
swer the question, ‘‘ How do or- 
chids differ from other plants?” 
hy giving a single brief character- 
istic. Many of those natives of 
tropical countries grow upon the 
branches of trees, and live without 
any connection with the soil; and 
as this condition is imitated in cul- 
tivation, such kinds being grown 
upon billets of wood or pieces of 
bark, it has given some the im- 
pression that orchids were plants 
that always grew in this manner. 
But as some of the tinest orchids 
grow in the soil, and many other 
kinds of plants grow as epiphytes, 
this does not serve to distinguish 
them. Orchids are widely distrib- 
uted, there being a number of spe- 
cies within the United States; 
those of temperate climates being 
usually of very humble stature, 
and not usually showy. It is only 
in the tropics that are found the 
species cultivated in collections. 
Here we find orchids with flowers 
wonderful for their size, brillianey 
or delicacy of coloring, and often 
with the most exquisite fragrance. 
Some the orchids, on account of 
the expense of collecting them, are 
enormously costly, and as many of them can only 
be grown in houses constructed especially for them, 
it is evident that their culture must be confined to 
the wealthy few, and that the finer and rarer kinds 
can never become popular plants. They must re- 
main the exclusive aristocrats of the floral world. 

Aside from the great beauty of the flowers, their 
most striking character is the singular shapes they 


assume, Sometimes the flowers resemble butter- 





2.—DENDROBIUM DEVONIANUM, 


Fig. 


flies, spiders, and other insects : in some cases the 
flower takes on the form of a bird ; indeed, there 
is no end to the strange forms that these flowers 


present. So strangely are they disguised, that they 


! appear to be very unlike other flowers; yet if we 
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compare the orchid flowers with flowers with which 
we are familiar, we can see that while the forms 
are so strange, the flowers are not so very unlike 
those of ordinary flowers. To understand the 
structure of an orchid flower, let us compare it 
with a flower of a common lily. In the lily, the 





Fig. 3. 


flower has six divisions or parts, which usually pass 
for petals. If we examine the position of these 
parts, it will be seen that three of them stand out- 
side of, and in the bud cover tbe other three; and 
these parts are all of the same shape. Now to 
apply this shape to that of an orchid flower, com- 
pare the flower of Brassia maculata (figure 1). 
Here we have the three outer divisions, all alike, 


SNIPE ORCHIS, 


| 


| 





forms of these flowers are produced. It can read- 
ily be seen in figure 1, that were this lip like the 
other two divisions, the flower would bave pre- 
sented a very different appearance. In the flower 
of Dendrobium Devonianwn (figure 2), the lip is a 
great deal broader than the other divisions, and by 
its fringed margin gives the flower a very different 
aspect. In figure 3 the lip assumes a form so near 
like that of a bird as to warrant the name of “‘ Snipe 
Orchis,” that has been given it. The lip is not al- 
ways much larger than the other two interior divis- 
ions of the flower, though usually of a very different 
shape. In the flower of Odontoglossum cirrhosum 
(figure 4), the lip is even smaller than the other 
divisions, but by the infolded edges, towards the 
center of the flower, is noticeably unlike the others. 
This engraving shows a common feature in those 
orchids which do not grow in the ground. The 
base of the leaf often swells up and forms a false 
bulb, which, like a real bulb, is filled with nutri- 
ment for the use of the flowers when they come 
into blossom. In one species, Oncidium papilio (the 
Butterfly Orchis), the lip represents the body of a 
butterfly, while the other two inner divisions are 
expanded and shaped like its wings, and the whole 
flower being colored scarlet and yellow, presents a 
wonderfully close imitation of a gaudy butterfly. 

Among the showiest of our wild fiowers are the 
Moceasin flowers, also called Ladies’-slippers 
( Cypripedium) ; these belong to the orchid family. 
in these the jip is enormously distended to form a 
large pouch, which is characteristic of the genus. 
Figure 5 shows an exotic species, Cypripedium bar- 
batum. In some of our native species the lip is 
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that they should be fertilized without the aid of 
insects. We bave not been able to show a tithe of 
the forms assumed by these interesting flowers, 
which, with the greatest beauty of form and color, 
present features of the highest scientific interest. 4 





Fig. 5.—CYPRIPEDIUM BARBATUM. 


The family takes its name from the genus Orchis, 
which is the ancient Greek name for the plant. 


ome ——____ 





LIQUID GRAFTING Wax.—The so-called “French 
Mastic,” so long known as “‘ Lefort’s Liquid Graft- 
ing Wax,” is made by melting one pound of com- 
mon rosin over a gentle fire and stirring in one 
ounce of beef tallow. Take from the fire, and 
when it has partially cooled, mix in eight ounces 
of aleohol. If this cools it off too rapidly, it 





























and within them three inner divisions, two of which 
are alike, while the third is not only much larger 
than the other two, but it differs greatly in shape. 
This third division is termed the Zip, is situated at 
the lower side of the flower, and it is by its varia- 
tion in size and shape that many of the striking 


Fig. 4.—ODONTOGLOSSUM CIRRHOSUM. 


even larger in proportion than here. Orchids are of | must again be placed over the fire, but great cau- 


special interest to botanists on account of the way 
in which the stamens and pistil are modified. They 
rarely produce dust-like pollen, but the grains are 
in little masses, held together by minute threads. 
In many the structure is such that it is impossible 


tion must be used to Keep the alcohol from taking 
fire. When well incorporated and cool, put in tin 
cans or glass bottles and keep well covered or 
corked. This was, until quite recently, kept a 
secret, and the ‘mastic’? imported from France, 





























































































































Fancy Work.—Useful and Ornamental. 
ee 

Every one cannot afford to buy handsome paint- 
ings and engravings for their walls, and yet almost 
any one appreciates some little ornamentation. We 
saw in a cottage home the other day a pretty pair 
of panels for a door that portrayed the artistic 
instinct. The door was a shabby old affair, much 
battered, as the woodwork of small country houses 
is apt to be, but had been redeemed by a coating 
of olive-brown paint ; the mouldings in Indian red 
gave a most cheerful effect to the little room. Two 
panels had been cut from a pasteboard box the 
size of those in the door. They were then covered 
with light, French gray paper, and pressed ferns 
and autumn leaves, beautifully grouped, were 
fastened on with mucilage, and the whole covered 
with a coating of shellac varnish. These panels 
can be covered with silesia instead of paper, and 
made additionally pretty by a binding of deep 
garnet or blue velvet. 

A small, plain alarm clock may be made pretty 
by placing it in a round frame cut out of card- 
board, to fit snugly over the clock. It should be 
four inches deep. Cut two more frames of the 
same size, sew them firmly together, and cover 
with velvet or plush. Slip the clock into place, and 
hang on the wall by a ribbon bow. It requires 
very little velvet, silk or plush for this, and if you 
ean paint or embroider, you may make a really 
beautiful ornament. 

A pretty blanket for baby can be made out of 
white or cream-colored flannel, Bind it with pink 
or blue silk, or work an edge with pink, blue or 
scarlet worsted. A spray of flowers in the middle 
can be made from bits of ribbon and floss. This 
kind of embroidery is quickly done and is inex- 
pensive, as the tiniest scraps of silk or ribbon can 
be used, especially if they have bright colors. 


—-_—— 


A Novel “Baby Jumper.” 


A correspondent from Wisconsin has recently 
“rigged up” a jumper for the baby, who shows an in- 
clination to begin the use of his feet and legs, and 
he likes it so well that a description of it may bene- 
fit other babies. Stout ‘‘screw-eyes,’’ as shown at 
a a, in our illustration, are fastened firmly into the 
casing of a door; 0 is the spring-pole, which can be 
made of any elastic wood. It should be shaved 
down towards the end, until it has a “‘ spring ’’ pro- 
portionate to the weight of the baby, This can be 
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NOVEL ‘* BABY JUMPER.” 


regulated easily, and a trial will show what is 
needed. To the end next the door, a piece of iron 
is bolted. The end of this iron turns up, and is to 
be slipped into the upper screw-eye ; ¢ is a stout 
iron brace. It will be seen that there is a bend, or 
*‘ shoulder,”’ at each end of it; in order to prevent 
the pole from slipping down on it, when the con- 
trivance is in use, and to keep the lower end from 











becoming wedged down into the lower screw-eye, 
thus preventing the arrangement from turning 
easily to the left or right, as it will do when this 
brace is properly made. The upper end of the 
brace slips into holes bored in the pole. By having 
several holes in the pole, as indicated in the illus- 
tration, it can be raised or lowered, as desired. A 
stout, doubled cord is attached to the end of the 
pole. Just above where the baby’s head will come, 
a stick is put across to secure the proper “* spread.” 
The ends of this cord are attached to the arm-straps 
of a ‘* jacket,” in which the baby is placed when he 
uses the ‘“‘jumper.”’ It will readily be understood 
from the illustration how the ‘‘jacket”’ is made 
and used. The band buttons at the back, and the 
pendant piece passes between the child’s legs, and 
is buttoned to the band. In this way the child 
receives a pleasant support, while learning the use 
of his feet and limbs, and he will very soon “ get 
the hang” of ‘‘jumping,”’ and the exercise will 
greatly please him. 


As the pole, from the manner 
in which it is fastened to the casing, can be swung 
to the right or left, a child will soon begin to take 
steps when in the ‘‘ jumper,” and will learn to walk 
in it very readily. If the pole should be too stiff, 
shave it down until it has the proper spring. As 
the baby increases in weight, shift the brace to the 
holes nearer the door. 


Se 


A Hanging Clothes-Rack. 
<a 
Mr. J. D. Johnson, Franklin Co., O., sends a 
sketch of a clothes-rack which seems to answer its 
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HANGING CLOTHES-RACK, 














purpose perfectly. It can be hung against a wall, 
and when not in use may be let down so as to be 
out of the way. The uprights, aa, are one by one 
and a quarter inches thick and two and a half feet 
long ; the cross pieces, bd, are three-eighths by one 
and a half inches, and three feet long ; ¢ ¢, are one 
by one and a quarter inches, and two feet two 
inches long. Five holes, three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter and five inches apart, are bored in the 
side-pieces of the rack, and bars half an inch square 
fitted into these holes; dd represents the adjust- 
able wires for the support of the frame ; they are 
a quarter inch in diameter and eighteen inches 
long. The upper end of the wire is fastened with 
a screw toc, and the lower end is bent so as to fit 
into the holes in the upright pieces. 





Home-Made Ash-Sifter. 
-_> 

One of those cheap little household conveniences, 
which any farmer can make, is the ash-sifter illus- 
trated herewith, from sketches sent us by Mr. J. W. 
Teeters, Macoupin Co., Ill. Figure 1 is a dry-goods 
box, of any suitable dimensions, to be used as a 
receptacle for the sifted ashes. Figure 2 is a smaller 
box, just wide enough to set easily into the larger 
one, and considerably shorter than the other. If 
such a box of suitable size cannot be found, it may 
easily be made of fence boards, as it has neither 
top nor bottom. Upon each side of the smaller 
box a cleat, as shown, is fastened with nails or 
screws. The open side nearest the cleats is then 
covered with a piece of coarse wire cloth nailed to 
the edge of tie box, and afterwards reinforced by 
thin strips of wood nailed outside of all. A hole 
is bored in one end of the sifter to receive the 
handle, which is notched to fit it, as shown, and a 
small hole bored near: the end for the nail with 


which it is held in place, as shown in figure 2. 
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The fashions for children are as decided as for 
their elders, although there may not be as many 
changes from the styles of last year. Tiny cirls, 
under six, still wear the very short-waisted dresses, 








Fig. 1.—ASU RECEIVER. 


with long, full skirts. Pretty plaid ginghams and 
small figured sateens and cambrics are made with 
a square, tucked yoke of white muslin, and white 
sleeves gathered into a deep cuff of the colored 
material. Narrow embroidered edging borders the 
yoke, with the scallops turned upward. <A belt of 
insertion goes around the waist, to which is sewed 
sash ends of the gingham or cambric, about six 
inches wide, trimmed with edging, and which are 
tied in a large bow behind. A turned-over collar 
of the embroidery, parted in front, finishes the 
neck. Dainty white dresses are made in the same 
manner, but are ornamented with feather-stitching, 
drawn work, or fine Swiss needlework, and a touch 
of color is sometimes given by two rosettes of 
pink, blue or yellow ribbon, set directly on the 
front of the belt. 

Little maids of ten or twelve have longer round 
waists, box-pleated and fitted to the figure. They 
also wear double skirts, the upper one being half 
the length of the lower; and this, for very hand- 
some white frocks, is composed entirely of all-over 
embroidery. The waists have a low, square neck, 
to be worn with a guimpe or not as preferred, and 
half long sleeves. A ribbon belt passes under the 
pleats and is tied in a bow on the left side. 

A gay flowered challi, or one of the inexpensive 
summer silks in small checks, makes a smart street 
suit for girls of this age. They are trimmed with 
velvet revers, collar and cuffs, or else a Pompadour 
square is cut out in front at the neck and filled in 
with shirred silk surah. The sleeves are perfectly 
plain to the elbow, but below have a puff of the 
surah extending to the wrist. Blouse waists of 
tennis cloth or Jersey flannel, that are mixtures of 
wool and cotton, may be worn with various skirts ; 
and are useful additions to youthful wardrobes. 

Misses in their early teens dress more womanly, 
with jacket-waists, velvet vests and skirts made 
over asmall bustle, with two box pleats in the 
front trimmed with passementerie, and swinging 
drapery in the back ; or, if they wish for the latest 
Parisian fashion, they should have a blouse polo- 
naise, shirred to a yoke at the top and held by a 
belt at the waist. This is particularly good fora 
travelling suit. 

For a white graduating dress an India mull is 
the softest and prettiest material. It should be 
made with a full gathered skirt, simply hemmed 











Fig. 2.—ASH SIFTER. 


and tucked ; anda belted waist with puffed sleeves. 
3retelles of Valenciennes lace, extending from the 
belt up over the shoulders, form a pretty trimming, 
and frills of the same may finish the wrists. White 
undressed kid gloves, white stockings and slippers 
anda sash of white watered or gros-grain ribbon 
complete this costume. 

For outside wraps, young girls of all ages wear 
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yachting sacques of dark blue twilled cloth, shaped 
much like boys’ pea-jackets ; or else covert 
of brown or tan, which are double-breasted, with 
Japped and strapped seams, With these, tiny las- 
sies of seven and under have large Leghorn flats, 
with many loops of narrow ribbon falling from the 


coats 


centre of the crown, and a cluster of small flowers 
in front; or else Scotch caps of striped straw, 
while their older sisters wear high crowned hats, 
turned up on the side or in front, and trimmed 
with wide, very gay plaid ribbon. 

Wash dresses for little boys just out of slips are 
made all in one piece, and button behind. They 
are attached to white yokes and have white shirt 
sleeves, finished at the hand by insertion wrist- 
bands. The waist is laid in five narrow box pleats, 
both in the back and front, and stitched just below 
the waist line. When a little older, they wear the 
Louis Quinze suit, which has a long muslin blouse 
shirt, short jacket and a kilt skirt of piqué, cloth 
or corduroy, laid in one broad box-pleat in front. 
If over five, they also have trousers of the wool 
goods beneath their kilts. 

The sailor suits of blue and white flannel are 
still popular for lads from six toten; and are elab- 
orately braided. or have a false vest set in of 
striped Jersey webbing. Norfolk jackets and knee 
breeches are also worn of rough goods, tricots and 
Cheviots. ‘The turned-over white linen collars are 
now deep and roun? at the back instead of square, 
narrowing towards the front ; and with them are 
worn large throat bows of soft plaid or flowered 
silk. Straw sailor hats, Hungarian caps of wocl 
and checked cloth jockey caps are the fashionable 
head-gear. 

ae 
A Mirror Decoration. 
<_ 

The mania for draping and ornamenting every 
article of household furniture has lately reached 
the mirror, in the shape of a wide ribbon-band and 
lone bow, as shown in the engraving. The straight 
baud is fastened across the glass, and contains a 


suitable motto. The bow falis gracefully at the 
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MTRROR DECORATION, 


side, and has the euds fringed and prettily painted 
or embroidered. ‘Vhis ornament is most suitable 
for a dressing mirror, and may be made to cover 
an unsightly crack or broken corner. Better still 
for this purpose is a wider scarf of some of the 
soft, thin materials now so much in vogue, which 
can be draped more easily and more gracefully. 


= 


A Window Lambrequin. 


The lambrequin represented in our engraving is 
made of maroon-colored felt, and, wheu neatly 
worked, gives a beautiful and rich finish to the win- 
dow and the room, although in itself it is quite in- 
expensive. It consists of a strip of felt twenty 
inches wide and long enough to reach across the 
window and curtain. Various designs like those 
shown in figure 1, or any other that fancy dictates, 
are, with sharp scissors, cut out of the felt at irreg- 
ular intervals. The actual size of one of these de- 
signs is outlined at figure 2. Then the felt is lined 
with pale-blue silesia, which has to be basted under 
it carefully, to prevent its being shoved in the least 
degree when outlining the figures, as that would 
pucker it und mar its beauty. Tinsel cord, with 
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thread to match, is then sewed to the raw edge 
of the felt, all around the figures, thus outlining 
them and fastening tbe felt to the lining at the 











Fig. 1.—WwINDOW LAMBREQUIN. 


same time. Half an inch above the lower edge of 
the felt four or five straight rows of tinsel cord are 
sewed across the lambrequin, which is finished 
with a row of tinsel balls, or ball fringe of the color 
of the felt. Tinsel cord may be had in gold, silver, 
copper coior, and any other metallic shade. One 
of these may be used for the entire work, or a dif- 
ferent shade for each design. 


=o 


Home Recipes. 
—_— ~~ 

RicE PUDDING WITH CHOCOLATE SAUCE.--Slowly 
bring to a boil one quart of cream, or one quart of 
milk with two ounces of butter, a tablespoonful of 
vanilla extract, or, better, a vanilla bean, a pinch 
of salt and four ounces of sugar ; add half a pound 
of rice, which has been washed in very bot and 
then in cold water, and let it swell slowly at the 
side of the stove, then put the rice on a platter and 
let cool. In the meantime rub one-quarter pound 
of butter to a cream, add the yolks of twelve eggs, 
twelve to eighteen blanched and finely grated 
almonds, and stir the whole for thirty minutes, 
gradually adding the rice; then stir in the whites 
of six eggs, beaten toa stiff froth. Put allintoa 
deep, straight, well-buttered pudding mold; press 
the lid tightly on it and place in a pot half full 
of boiling water ; boil for an hour, replenishing the 
water if necessary, taking great care that none gets 
in the mold. When ready to send to the table, 
turn out gently upon the dish and serve with the 
following sauce : 

Put two-fifths of a pound of best vanilla choco- 
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Fig. 2.—ACTUAL SIZE OF DESIGN, 
late with half a gill of milk into a pipkin, cover 
tightly and place at the side of the stove. When 
the chocolate is dissolved, stir into it one-quarter 








pound of powdered sugar with two teaspoonfuls 
of corn starch, then pour in three pints of boiling 
cream, or milk to which one ounce of fresh butter 
has been added ; let it come to a boil, stirring con- 
stantly, then strain and serve. 

PRESERVED RHUBARB.—Rhubarb stewed as for 
immediate use and put boiling hot into air-tight 
jars, keeps in as perfect condition as any preserved 
or canned fruit, and makes as palatable pies in 
midwinter as when freshly stewed. 

Cop-FIsH BaLLs.—Choose a pound of the so- 
called boneless cod-fish, white, and free from sus- 
picion of taint. A thick cut from the middle is 
best, as it is apt to be more evenly salted. Put it 
in two or three quarts of Jukewarm water, and let 
it soak for an hour. Pour off the water, pull the 
fish in pieces, cover again with lukewarm water, 
and let it stand where it will reach the boiling 
point very slowly. It must not, however, be 
allowed to boil, as it makes it tough. Taste and 
see if it is freshened enough, if not pour off the 
water and cover as before. Finally drain, put it 
in a large cake bowl, and pick it in tiny shreds, 
rubbing it between the hands until it is fluffy and 
light. Add nearly the same bulk of nicely mashed 
potatoes ; not cold sodden ones, but hot creamy 
potatoes that have been beaten with a fork while 
the hot milk, butter, and seasonings were being 
added. Mix these altogether well, add a beaten 
egg if you like, although they are quite good enough 
without. Mold into small balls or flat cakes, and 
brown in hot drippings. 

IceD APPLE WITH CREAM.—Pare, core and 
cook a dozen apples in a syrup made of one cupful 
of sugar and two of water. When they are tender 
lift them out and cover with a thin layer of mer- 
ingue. Sift granulated sugar over this and let it 
brown slightly, leaving the oven door open. 
Reduce by boiling the syrup in which they were 
cooked until there is only a gill and a half left. 
When this becomes cold it will be a firm jelly ; cut 
in squares and lay it on and about the apples. 
Eat cold with cream and sugar. 

Savory Puppine.—Soak a cup of the best oat- 
meal overnight in cold water ; the next morning 
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put it in your double boiler with a cup of any kind 
of gravy or broth, and as it thickens stir in by 
littles a quart of milk heated to scalding. When 
the milk is all in, season to taste with salt and pep- 
per, and cook rapidly for ten minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Remove from the fire and when nearly 
cold beat in a tablespoonful of butter, and three 
whipped eggs. It must be perfectly free from 
lumps; bake one hour iu a covered pudding dish, 
remove the cover and let it brown. When cold 
this is nice fried in slices. 


A Water Lily Cushion. 
_— ep - \ 


An extremely pretty pin-cushion, resembling a 
water lily, may be made at very little expense. A 
quarter of a yard each of white, yellow and olive 
felt is sufficient for three flowers. Make a round 
cushion, four inches in diameter, of the yellow felt, 
and stuff with wool. Some of the same felt is 
fringed and sewed around it to represent stamens. 
From the white cloth cut six half circles; lay a 
pleat in each and arrange around the center. Then 
from the olive felt cut larger half circles and sew 
these around all. Make a stand of heavy card 
board, cover and sew the lily and leaves to it. Veins 
in the olive-colored leaves can be worked if liked. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 


a ee ee a 


Our Tally-Ho. 
a 

My real name is John Jacob Van Hoffenlinden, 
but everybody round here knows me as Jan, ’cept 
old grandmother Van Hoffenlinden, who always 
calls me ‘* Yawcob,”’ and says I am “ shust de livin’ 
spit and image of her tead and gone Peter,” who, 
by the way, was my grandfather. We live on a 
small farm in Pennsylvania, not far from the Dela- 
ware River, and though the men say I am a pretty 
good farmer for my years, yet it is awful stupid 
sometimes, for I havn’t any brothers ’cept Kizzie, 
who is 2 girl, though she does romp and race and 
climb trees like a squirrel; and there ain’t many 
boys near here—none, in fact, but little Budge 
Todd, and a fellow named Put Pitkin, who is so 
white and peaked, and so scared at his own shadow, 
that he isno goed at all. Indeed, Kizzie aud Sophy 
Lamont, the French widow’s daughter, are a heap 
better fun than he is. But what 1am goin’ to tell 
you is about our nuttin’ frolic last October, and 
how we come to 
have our pictures 





had the impudence to sit up on his hind legs and 








beg for doughnuts. We had just swallowed the 
last crumbs when we heard a horn tootin’ way off in 
the distance. ‘‘ There comes the Tally-Ho from 
Port Jervis !”’ exclaimed Kizzie, and we ell scam- 
pered off to the edge of the woods to get a look at 
itas it went by. ‘‘I vish ve childrens had vot you 
call a Tally-Ho to ride in,’’ said Sophy, in her funny 
French way, which is sort of cute and takin’. Now 
l always like to please the girls when I can, so I 
looked round, and there spied a large, crooked 
branch of an old tree, bent down nearly to the 
ground. ‘‘Hurrah! we wiil have one,” I cried; 
“this will male a dandy stage-coach!’’ and takin’ 
some string out of my pocket, I soon had a pair of 
reins and a whip, with which to drive my “‘ wooden 
steeds,” as Judy called them; for there was a 
limber limb at one end of the branch that did 
first-rate for horses. ‘Jump on; all aboard !”’ 
The boys and girls cheered with delight, and hopped 
on as though they were afraid of bein’ left behind, 
even Vinegar scramblin’ up the trunk, and hangin’ 
on like an ugly yaller caterpillar. Budge blew a 
blast through his little fat fists, I flourished my 





took. Sophy says I 





should say ‘ tak- 
en,’’ but girls don’t 
know everything. 

It wasa snappin’ 
cold Saturday 
mornin’, for Jack 
Frost took us all by 
surprise last year, 
when, jest as we 
were eatin’ break- 
fast, the three 
Todds (Judy, 
Budge and _ little 
Nell) came tearin’ 
in, to say that the 
burrs were all open 
in Barlow’s woods, 
and the chestnuts 
rattlin’ down like 
hail-stones; and if 
we wanted to get 
ahead of the boys 
from Milford, we 
must go right off 
and fill our sacks 
and baskets, for 
there is nothin’ but 
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| Budgy ?”’ lisped Nelly, while that silly Put just 
screamed right out: ‘‘Oh, he is goin’ to shoot 
us!” and slippin’ off the limb, ran away, followed 
by his yaller dog, to hide behind the tree. 

At this the young man fairly roared with laugh- 
ter, and Kizzie’s lip curled nearly up to her nose, 
while Sophy, who used to live in Middletown, and 
sometimes puts on city airs, said: ‘‘The gentle. 
man ‘ll think ve are barbarians not to know a 
photograph machine ven ve see it.’? And then I 
remembered it was jest such a thing the man at 
the “ Port’’ took my tin-type with. 

“Yes, this is nothing worse than a camera,” 
said the stranger, ‘‘and if you will all pose just 
as you were before, I would like to take a picture 








| of you.”’ 

| Put would not come back, but the rest of us all 
| goton the branch again—though where the “ pose” 
came in I could never find out—and the young man 
fumbled a little with his brown box, peered through 
it, counted ‘‘one, two, three,’? and then said it 
was done. He stayed chattin’ with us for some 
time, told us his name was Mr. Maleolm, and 
bought a lot of our nuts, payin’ us each a bright, 
silver dime. We 
liked him first-rate, 
and he promised to 
come over to the 
“corners” ‘the next 
week and see us all. 
Put and Vinegar 
got home an hour 
before we did, and 
never came near us 
the whole of the 
next day, but Mr. 
Malcolm kept his 
word, andas I was 
startin’ after the 
cows on Friday 
night, I met him 
ridin’ on a big black 
horse right up to 
our gate. T asked 
him to come in, 
which he did, and 
while sittin’ in the 
porch took a pic- 
ture out of his 
pocket, and there 
we all were jest as 
nat’ral as life, and 
jest as you see us 
here in the illustra- 
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a pasture between 











those trees and the 
turnpike. We were 
all on hand, you 
may be sure; and 
while ma packed us up some bread and meat, cold 
pie and doughnuts for lunch, Kizzie ran over for 
Sophy, while I went to ask Put to go with us, ’cause 
pa said it wouldn’t be perlite to leave him out. 
Grandmother Van Hoffenlinden says pa always was 
a stickler for good manners. He came, of course, 
and so did his yaller dog Vinegar, who is just 
about the meanest cur I’m acquainted with, and 
away we started across lots, Sophy recitin’ ‘‘ We 
are Seven” to Judy, who said “it was very ap- 
propriate if you didn’t count Vinegar in.” 

Well, we got to the chestnut grove before nine 
o’clock, and sure enough the burrs were nearly all 
open, and nobody had been there yet ’cept the 
squirrels and chipmunks, and they were tearin’ 
round like mad, carryir off all they could lay their 
paws and teeth ov. I climbed up the biggest tree 
and beat the branches; Kizzie was soon beside 
me, while even fat little Budge tried to “‘shinny” 
up too, though he only succeeded in barkin’ his 
poor little knees and tearin’ his pinafore. But 
will you believe it! that cowardly Put just stayed 
down below, pickin’ up the nuts as fast as he could 
and stuflin’ ’em into his own bag, without even 
givin’ the girlsahandful. I do’spise such a fellow 
as that. However, there were s0 many we all got 
a3 much as we could carry, and then had the jol- 
liest sort of a lunch down by the spring, only that 
pesky Vinegar stole half of our best pie, and then 
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whip, and off we started in fine style just as we 
caught sight of the real Tally-Ho, that runs be- 
tween Port Jervis and Milford, comin’ at aspankin’ 
gait down the hill, rollin’ and rattlin’ from side to 
side, the four horses allinafoam. We shouted and 
waved our hats and handkerchiefs. Some of the 
passengers on the coach returned it, and then, all 
of a sudden, the coach came toa stand-stil], and 
down from the seat beside the driver leaped a 
young man, with something slung on his back, and 
a long, pole-like contrivance in his hand. 

‘* Where do yous’pose he is goin’ ?”” asked Judy 
“Dunno,” said Put, ‘but old Ben don’t mean 
to wait for him,” and, sure enough, driver Benson 
whipped up his four-in-hand and disappeared in a 
cloud of dust, while the young man came over the 
pasture right toward us. ‘‘Mebbe he is goin’ to 
arrest us for takin’ the nuts,’’ suggested Put, turnin’ 
pale. ‘ Nonsense,’ said I, ‘‘ these be Farmer Bar- 
low’s woods, and he lets us come here every year.” 
By this time the young man was quite close, and 
he nodded real friendly-like and said: ‘ Well, 
youngsters, so you’ve got a rival Tally-Ho, have 
you?” ‘Yes, sir,” said I, ‘‘won’t you git on?” 
‘“*No, thank you,”’ he said, Jaughin’ way up to his 
eyes. ‘‘But if you will let me, I would like to 
take you,’”’ and with that he opened out his pole 
and set it up on three legs, and fitted a sort of 
box on top. ‘Tate us? 


Where will he tate us, | 





| 


tion. That’s me, 
a’drivin’, and Judy 
is right in front. 
You will know 
Kizzie by her Jong 
hair, and the ‘*tom-boy’’ way she is mounted on 
the branch, while Sophy is leanin’ against it; and 
those are the little Todds ahangin’ on behind. 
Mr. Malcolm was a real good fellow, and gave 
us each a picture. Pa and ma were tickled to 
death ; but Grandmother Van Hoffenlinden said 
tothe “ amateur photographer,” “‘ Ef we’d knowed 
sir, you was a’comin’ to take the pictures, we'd a 
dressed Yaweob and the other childer in their 
Shunday go-to-meetin’ clothes.’”? But Mr. Maleolm 
only laughed again and said ‘‘he liked us much 
better as we were; it was far more picturesque.” 
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FLYING SQUIRRELS.—A. G. Chase, Leavenworth 
Co., Kan., writes us: ‘Thousands of children 
have for years blessed ‘The Doctor’s Talks,’ but I 
desire especially to thank him for his recent article 
on Flying Squirrels. For these little beauties cap- 
tivity is no hardship, as, rightly managed, they 
need not be confined, and their antics as soon as 
the Jamps are lighted, prove that they enjoy it. 
Taken when about half-grown they are no trouble 
to tame, and their attachment to those that treat 
them kindly, is simply wonderful. Ihad one, that 
if I was in the house, would stay nowhere but iu 
my pockets, or in the breast of my vest, and going 
with me everywhere, The only trouble: one can- 
not keep catsand flying squirrels at the same time.” 
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CARLOS W. SHANE, W. T. 
> 
Rastward of Cape Disappointment, in Washing- 
GAs t 5 
ton Territory, a very high hill, almost a mountain 
in height, comes down to a point on the east side 
of Baker’s Bay. The hill was named Scarborough 
Hill many years ago, for an English sea captain, 
and the point is called Chinook Point. Forty 
years ago the Chinook Indians had many houses 
there. They split open the white cedar (Thuja gi- 
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Fig. 1.—CHINOOK INDIAN AXE, 





gantea) and very skilfully worked it into wide 
boards, an inch and a half thick and ten or twelve 
feet long. With these they built for their use 
very comfortable homes. When they wanted to 
make a canoe, the first thing was to chop down a 
cedar tree and cut it the desired Jength. The 
axes used were such as the Hudson Bay Company 
sold to them. They were very clumsy, of the shape 
shown in the illustration, figure 1, about eight 
inches long and four wide, and very blunt. With 
these axes the outside was roughly hewed off, and 
then both inside and outside very slowly cut with 
asmall short-handled adze. Some of the inside 
was burned with small fires, and then smoothed 
off with the adze. The bottom was made per- 
fectly straight from bow to stern. The bottom 
and sides were worked down to about an inch and 
a half in thickness, being thicker only at the two 
ends. This left the canoe a cranky, bhollowed-out 
log, in which no one could sit and work. It must 
be modelled and the bow put on. To do this the 
canoe was first filled with water; three or four 
sticks, as Jong as the canoe was to be wide at the 
top, were cut and smoothed off tapering to the 
ends, where oblong holes were carefully worked 
through. Two holes were also made in the sides 
of the canoe. Then big red-hot stones, taken off 
a burning log-heap, were thrown into the water 
which filled the canoe. This soon became boiling 
hot, and steamed the canoe so that without any 
danger the sides were stretched, by means of the 
short sticks, to the desired shape. With green 
withes they fastened the ends of the sticks to the 
sides of the canoe, and thus stretched it was kept 
in shape. After a final smoothing off, a small 
piece was fastened to the stern, and a long, neck- 
like piece to the bow, as shown in figure 2. 
The painting was done, some paddles called 
‘‘isik’? made, and a sprit-sail rigged, and the 
Chinooks were ready for travel. The block in the 
bottom, in which to step the mast, was nicely left 
as the inside was worked out. The “isik,”’ fig. 
3, is of ash, about five feet long, gradually widen- 
ing, and very flat and thin. It was about five 
inches wide in the blade, and cut out to resemble 
a fish’s tail. One I had, which came from the 








Fig. 3.—THE ‘‘ ISIK.”’ 


Northern Indians, was was six feet long, and fully 
six inches at the widest part, from where it was 
worked down to a sharp point. The bow of the 
canoe was made to run up quickly and stretch out 
like a goose’s neck, so as to enable the canoe to 
ride the waves. There being no keel, the canoe 
made much leeway, but ran at a great speed before 
the wind, or quartering. Sometimes, but not 
often, they would capsize. In that case all hands 
would slip out the mast, tread water alongside the 











boat and bail out the water. Securing such arti- 
cles as had not sunk, they got in and went on as 
if nothing had happened. They use their “ isik”’ 
with much skill, and travel slowly or quickly as 
they wish. 

In landing, they back to the shore through the 
surf, and as soon as the first man can touch bot- 
tom he jumps into the water and guides the canoe, 
others following in quick succession. The break- 
ers lift the long bow, and it is kept afloat. Once 
on shore, they lay down their paddles and slide 
their little craft above high tide. When they em- 
bark, the process is reversed, and the long project- 
ing bow keeps the canoe up and enables them to 
float out clear of the breakers. 

I once saw an immense canoe come from the 
North, and rounding Cape Disappointment safely 
enter Baker’s Bay. It was full six feet deep aud 
well proportioned. In contrast, I have not only 
seen but been ina duck canoe, six ‘inches deep, 
about fourteen wide and about eight or ten feet 
long, with a rim like a soup plates. My old friend 
“Twilch’’ often brought me ducks in his little 
‘“‘kanim.’? Not many white men could get seated 
in one. It took some skill to act Indian. 


A Fairy Oak Tree. 
a 


To produce one of these dainty little plants, 
take an acorn and tie a string round it so the blunt 
end, where the cup was, is upward, Suspend it ir 
a bottle or hyacinth-glass, containing a small 
quantity of water, but be careful that the acorn 
does not reach within aninch of the water. Wrap 
the bottle in flannel and put it in a warm, dark 
place. In a month, or less, the acorn will swell, 
burst its coat and throw out a tiny white point. 





ae et ad 1 Re 
Fig. 2.--THE CHINOOK CANOE. 
This is the root, and when half an inch long the 
water may be allowed to rise higher, but must not 
touch it until the neck of the root begins to turn 
upward. As soon as this stem commences to 
shoot, the baby oak will require small doses of 
light every day, and the root can now extend into 
the water. In a week or so it will be ready to be 
moved to a window, where you can watch the de- 
velopment. At first, the tiny trunk that is to be 
will resemble a whitish thread, covered with small 
seales. Then the scales will expand and the end 
become green. Little leaves will appear, veins will 
branch and old scales fall off, until you havea 
perfect miniature of the great kings of the forest. 





The Gems of the Twelve Months. 


In Poland the people have a singular superstition 
that each month has a particular gem associated 
with it, which governs and influences the destiny of 
the persons born in that month. 

Thus, January has a jacinth, or garnet, which 
denotes constancy, and fidelity in every engage- 


ment. February—Amethyst, insuring peace of 
mind. March—A bloodstone, denoting courage 


and secrecy in dangerous enterprises. April— 
Sapphire or diamond, signifying repentance and 
innocence. May—The green emerald, typical of 


love. June—An agate, meaning long life and 
health. July—Ruby or cornelian, which insures 


the forgetfulness or cure of evils springing from 
friendship or love. August—Sardonyx, a happy 
married life. September—Chrysolite, which pre- 
serves from folly. October—Aquamarine or opal, 
which denotes both misfortune and hope. Nov- 
ember—The Topaz, bringing the owner fidelity and 
friendship. _December—Turquoise or malachite, 
signifying the most brilliant success and happitess, 
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‘GOIN’ A BERRYIN’.” 

Young people, whose lives are spent in cities, 
have no idea of the fun their country fellows have 
in ‘goin’ a berryin’,’”’ as it is sometimes called. 
Indeed, it has appeared to me that our country boys 
and girls did not make all they might out of it. 
They can collect all that can be used at home, 





Fig. 1.—VEGETABLE SNAILS, 
fresh, dried or preserved, and enough besides to 
bring quite a good sum in the way of pocket 


money, if sold; besides all this—the fun! The 
way to get the most fun is to hold berrying pic- 
nies, where a jolly, not too large party, make a 
day of it. Such hurting for the places where the 
fruit is thickest, such laughter at the tears and 
scratches, and the rivalries as to who will gather 
the the most fruit, make day pass joyously. Wild 
strawberries ! Was there ever such fragrance and 
flavor? It is many, very many years since I at- 
tended a strawberrying picnic, but the exquisite 
odor of those wildings of the fields, and the bright 
faces and rippling laughter, are as distinct in my 
memory as if that happy day had been but five in- 
stead of fifty years ago. 
WORMS, SNAILS AND CATERPILLARS. 

You would think it strange to see the above gar- 
den pests named in seedsmen’s catalogues as arti- 
cles offered for sale. Poisons, or preparations to 
kill them, would seem more.in place than the crea- 
tures themselves. Still, the European seedsmen 
offer, not exactly the creatures themselves, but the 
seeds from which they may be raised, and so, to 
some extent, dv our own seed dealers. There are 
a number of kinds of Medick, or Medicago plants, 
closely related to clover, which produce seed-pods 
so curiously coiled that they closely resemble small 
snails ; some of these are shown ijn the upper row 
of figure 1. Other plants, related te the Vetches, 
have pods, which, when green, closely resemble 





Fig. 2.—VEGETABLE WORMS; 
worms and caterpillars, some of which are shown 


in figure 2. These pods are not used as food, but 
are sometimes employed to cause a pleasant sur- 
prise by placing them among salads, where they 
may readily be mistaken for the animals which 
they so closely represent, which have escaped the 
eye of the cook who prepared the salad. The 
engravings show the numerous forms, the seeds of 
which are now offered abroad. THE DocTor. 





Mud Pies versus Turkeys. 
A. C. SAGE, 
a 
** Now, Peter, stay at home this afternoon and 
keep an eye to the house, and to the turkeys as 
well. There seem to me indications of a shower, 
and you must be sure and not let the young turks 
get wet,” said Farmer Garland, as he stepped into 
the buggy in which his wife was already seated. 
‘* Yes, sir,’? drawled Peter slowly ; but he looked 
glum enough as he watched his parents out of sight 
and then glanced up at the blue sky overhead, 
muttering: ‘Stuff and nonsense ! Nobody will run 
away with the house, and there is no more danger 
of rain than of snow. I might just as well go fish- 
ing with the other fellows!” He did not dare, 


however, to disobey so positive a command of his 
father’s and pretty soon, with his hands 


in his 
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idly against the fence, watching the young cooks, 
he gradually became interested in their employ- 
ment. He at last exclaimed: ‘Here, girls, you don’t 
know how to make good mud pies! Yours are all 
crooked ; girls never do do things right! I'll show 
you how they ought to be ! And snatching the 
vld handleless knife from his sister’s hands, down 
this pompous little ‘lord of creation ”’ plumped 
on the ground and began stirring up the earth, 
while poor Tresey could only sit by and hold the 
cup of water for his lordship, and Polly’s sturdy 
little feet were kept busy trudging back and forth 
to the Dutch oven, where these decidedly indigest- 
ible specimens of cookery were piaced to brown. 

Thus, the afternoon wore away, until Tresey, 
looking up, suddenly cried: ‘‘ Why, there is a big 
bank of black clouds coming up in the west! We 
are going to have rain, and the turkeys must be 
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It was hard work to cage the wild creatures, and 
the little maids were tired out before the tail- 
feathers of the last refractory gobbler disappeared 
within the dvor and they were all safely shut in; 
but by that time there was not enough blue sky re- 
maining to make even a pair of gloves, and Tressy 
came back timidly to the young fort builder, to say 
softly, ‘* Please, let us drive your turkeys in, too, 
Peter, for it certainly will rain very soon, and it 
would be such a pity if they should get wet.’ But 
the stubborn boy, who was too deeply engaged to 
look up, retorted shortly, and ungrammatically, 
**No, leave ’em alone; I ought to know what is 
Girls think they know 


” 


best for my own brood. 
everything, and they don’t know nothing. 

Mr. Garland often remarked that ‘“‘ there never 
was a boy so set in his way as Peter,’’ and he now 
plodded away sullenly at his fortification, until a 

















“YOU DON’T KNOW HOW TO MAKE GOOD MUD-PIES.” 


pockets, sauntered round to the back of the farm- 
house, to look at his own especial brood of tur- 
keys, fine young fowls, that he was raising himself 
and which, before his mind’s eye, he could already 
see sent to market and transformed into the jin- 
gling coin of the republic, and that, in turn, in- 
vested in the desire of his heart, a bicycle. ‘ And 
Thanksgiving will see me spinning along on my 
metal steed, and crowing over all the other boys,” 
he thought, with pride and delight. 

The Garland homestead was a very old-fashioned 
mansion, and in the rear stood one of those brick 
Dutch ovens in which our forefathers—or, rather, 
foremothers—were wont to bake their famous milk 
pies and pan dowdies; and close to this, Peter 
came upon his two little sisters, deep in their 
Saturday baking, and merry as grigs, as they con- 
cocted their pies of rich brown mud and fresh 
spring water, and to which they gave as high- 
sounding names as any French chef. 

“*What a silly girl’s play that is !’’ sneered Peter, 
as he gave one of the little tarts a kick, making 
wee Polly ery out that he ‘had spoiled her best 
Patty Foggarty,’’ by which we suppose she meant 
paté-de-fois-gras, and caused Tressy to turn on him 
a pair of big, reproachful eyes. But as he leaned 


| 


ne acees 
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driven under shelter!’ But Peter, who had now 
turned his attention from dirt pies and was ab- 
sorbed in erecting a mud fort, only said: ‘‘ Don’t 
worry; the shower won’t come here; ’twill go 
round, most likely !”’ 

Uneasily, Tresey waited five minutes longer and 
then, as the battalions of clouds continued to ad- 
vance, started up, saying: ‘‘It is best to be on the 
safe side! Let us get the fowls together, Peter!” 

“T tell you, it is not going to rain,’”’ returned 
Peter, obstinately ; ‘‘there is enough blue sky to 
make trousers for a dozen sailors.” 

‘Well, if you won’t come, I shall drive pa’s tur- 
keys in myself,”’ said Tresey, who, although usually 
a gentle, yielding little creature, could be firm 
enough at times. 

“And have your trouble for naught. I can tell 
by the way of the wind that the shower will go 
round, and you had much better stay and see me 
finish my Sumter.”’ 

But Tressy thought otherwise, and summoning 
Polly, the two little girls were soon racing all over 
the grounds, driving the turkeys into the hen- 
house, while Peter shouted after them: ‘ That’s 
right! run and tear till you are out of breath ; but 
don’t dare to drive one of my brood indoors!” 


large drop of rain, splashing on his hand, made 
him spring to his feet in a hurry and look wildly 
around for his young turkeys, which were scat- 
tered in all directions. ‘Tressy, Polly, do come 
and help me!’ he shouted, as he rushed distract- 
edly hither and yon; and kind-hearted Tressy 
responded quickly, but mischievous little Polly 
only sat at an upper window, laughing at his dis- 
tress, while she lisped, ‘‘Deth you think dirls are 
thum dood now !”” 

But it was all of no use; the turkeys seemed de- 
termined to rush on to their own destruction, and 
soon the rain came pelting down in such torrents 
as to drench them to the skin. It was a sorry night 
for Peter as he worked over his pets, trying to dry 
and warm them ; and for weeks after, as he watched 
his young turkeys dwindle and die, one by one, 
and with them all his hopes of the long-desired 
bicycle, he bitterly regretted that hour, spent so 
obstinately over the dirt fort. 

His father refrained from even a word of re- 
proach, although he rewarded Tressy well for her 
care. But whenever Peter was inclined to lord 
it over his sisters, and think he knew better than 
every one else, it was only necessary to say to him, 
‘* Well, Peter, so you prefer mud-pies to turkeys!” 
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-+ THE GREAT DAIRY AND CATTLE SHOW, 3 


Madison Square Garden, New York, May 10 to 14, 1887. 


VVVIV VV VE OVI VIVO OVE Ey 


On Monday evening, February 14th, a number of 
gentlemen interested in various breeds of cattle, 
met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in this city, and de- 
cided to hold an exhibition at the Madison Square 
Garden, beginning May 10th. These gentlemen 
guaranteed a fund of $20,000 for this New York 
Cattle and Dairy Show, and decided to offer liberal 
Premiums for Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey and Ayr- 
shire cattle, and also Dairy Products. The follow- 
ing officers were elected and made the Executive 
Committee with full power : 

Edward Burnett (President Bay State Agricul- 
tural Society), President. 

John I. Holly, Secretary and Treasurer, repre- 
senting Jersey cattle, office, 81 New &t., New York. 

E. F. Bowditch, representing Guernseys, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Gerritt Smith Miller, representing Holsteins, 
Peterboro, N. Y. 

Francis H. Appleton, representing Ayrshires, 23 
Court St., Boston. 

J. T. Hyde, Assistant Secretary; Dr. J. B. Bat- 
tershall, Chemist ; Dr. W. J. Coates, Vet. Surgeon. 

The show opened, according to programme, on 
Tuesday, May 10th. A large number of persons 
interested in stock,‘etc. were present from all parts 
of the country. Among those we noticed were: 

Theodore A. Havemeyer; D. W. Curtis, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis.; Edward F. Brush, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Wing Smith, of Smiths, Powell & Lamb, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; F.C. Stevens, Attica, N. Y.; W. 
D. Hoard, of the Fort Atkinson, Wis., Dairyman ; 
Jones, of Childs & Jones, Utica, N. Y.; J. J 
Reynolds, Bloominburgh, N. Y.; George Cromwell, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; J. B. Small, Boston, Mass. ; 
E. Burnett, es Mass.; N. G. Williams, 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; Hon. Levi P. Morton, N. Y.; 
Josiah Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Garret S. Miller, 
Peterboro, N. Y.; George A, L’Hommedieu, Man- 
hasset, Long IsInnd. 

Madison Square Garden occupies the entire square 
between Fourth and Madison Avenues and 26th 
and 27th Streets. It is entirely enclosed, abund- 
antly lighted, consists of a broad arena surrounded 
by raised seats, stalls for cattle, suites of extensive 
halls and rooms for the show of dairy implements 
and dairy products, and has plenty of room for 
the large crowds in attendance. 


PRIZES OFFERED. 

The prizes for the different breeds—Holstein- 
Friesians, Ayrshires, Guernseys and Jerseys, are 
the same for each class, viz.: 

Herd, bull one year old or over, and four females, 
two in milk and two over one year old, of which such 
as were not bred by exhibitor, have been his property 
during three months previous to the exhibition, $250. 
Or value in silver plate 

Bull of any age, and for his progeny (females); 
first prize, $200; second prize, $100; third prize, $75. 

Bull, two years old and under three, first prize, 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

Bull, one year old and under two, first prize, $50; 
second prize, $30; third prize, $15. 

Bull calf under one year old, first prize, $30; second 
prize, $10. 

Cow, three years old or older, first prize, $100; 
second prize, $75; third prize, $50. 

Heifer, two years old and under three, first prize, 
75; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

Heifer, one year old and under two, first prize, 
prize, $50; second prize, $30; third prize, $15. 

Heifer calf under one year old, first prize, $20, 
second prize, $10. 

Age to be reckoned to May 10, 1887. 

A special prize of $50 is offered by E. N. Howell for 
Jersey cow with calf six weeks old or under; also a 
prize of the same amount, for Guernsey cow and calf. 

SWEEPSTAKE PRIZES. 

For the best milch cow of any breed; the one pro- 
ducing the largest quantity of milk during twenty-four 
consecutive hours of the dairy-cattle exhibition, $150. 





For the best butter cow of any breed; the one pro- 
ducing the largest quantity of butter during twenty- 
four consecutive hours of the exhibition, $250. 

BUTTER. 

Five packages, not less than 30 'bs. each net, made at 
the same dairy, creamery or factory, at any time, first 
prize, $50; second prize, $25. 

Package, not less than 30 Ibs. net male anywhere and 
prior to February 1, 1887, first prize, $40; second prize, 
$25: third prize, $15. 

Package, not less than 30 Ibs. net, made at any time, 
at a creamery or factory, first prize, $40; second prize, 
$25; third prize, $15. 

Package, not less than 30 lbs. net, made at any time, 
at a private farm or dairy, first prize, $40; second prize, 
$25; third prize, $15. 

Package, not less than 5!bs. nor over 10 Ibs. net, in 
form for delivery unbroken to consumer, first prize, 
$¢0; second prize, $20; third prize, $10. 

Sample, not less than 3 lbs. in prints, moulds, or rolls, 
made in a creamery or factory, first prize, $30; second 
prize, $20; third prize, $10. 

Sample, not less than 3 ibs. in prints, moulds, or rolls, 
made at a private farm or dairy, first prize, $30; second 
prize, $20; third prize, $10. 

Sample of granular butter, shown in brine, in a glass 
jar, not less tuan 2 Ibs., first prize, $80; second prize, 
$20; third prize, $10. 

The Vermont Machine Company. Bellows Falls, Vt., 
will double all prizes awarded by the Society, when the 
butter taking the prize is made by the Cooley process. 

CHEESE. 

Five cheeses, not less than 20 Ibs, each, made at any 
time from the same factory or dairy, first prize, $50; sec- 
ond prize, $30. 

American cheese of the usual shape and character, not 
less than 20 lbs. weight, over 1 year old, first prize, $40; 
second prize, $20. 

American cheese of the usual shape and character, not 
less than 20 Ibs. weight, less than one year old, first prize, 
$40; second prize, $20. 

DAIRY IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 

Certificates of merit are awarded (to the inventors 
or makers) for such articles as the judges may be able to 
examine, or test sufficiently to decide as to their merits, 
and which they find deserving of approval or com- 
mendation. 

Special Prize List. 

Class 4.—Offered by Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer.— 
For four of the best Jersey heifers above 12 or under 15 
months old, bred by the Exhibitor. In plate, $100. 

Offered by Mr. A. B. Darling.—For best Jersey bull, 
of any age, and four of his progeny. (Females). In 
Plate $100. 

Offered by Mr. W. P. Douglass.—For best Jersey bull, 
two years old and over. In Plate, $100. 

Class 3.—Offered by Holstein Club.—Duplicate of all 
prizes awarded by the Society of Holstein Butter. 

Duplicate of all Sweepstake prizes awarded by the 
Society to Holstein Cows. 

Bull, two years old and under three, first prize, $50; 
second prize $30; third prize, $20. 

Bull, ‘one year old and under two, first prize, $25; 
second prize, $15; third prize, $10. 

Bull calf, under one year old, first prize, $12; second 
prize, $8. 

Cow, three years old or over, first prize, $50; second 
prize, $30; third prize, $20. 

Heifer, two years old and under three, first prize, $35; 
second prize, $25; third prize, $15. 

Heifer, one year old and under two, first prize; $25; 
second prize, $15; third prize, $10. 

Heifer calf, under one year old, first prize, $12; second 
prize, $8. 

Class 5.—Offered by Messrs. Park & Tilford.—For five 
packages of butter, not less than 30 lbs. each, net. made 
by the Same factory, creamery or dairy, at any time, first 
prize, $75; second prize, $25. 

For best sample not less than 3 lbs., in prints and 
moulds or rolls, made at a creamery or factory, first 
prize, $50; second prize, $30; third prize, $20. 

For best sample of butter not less than 3 lbs., in prints, 
moulds, or rolls, made at a private dairy or farm, first 
prize, $50; second prize, $30; third prize, $20. 

Offered by Vermont Machine Co.—Duplicates of all 
prizes awarded by the Society of Butter made by their 
process. All the above are very desirable premiums. 





ENTRIES COMPLETE, 








JERSEYS. 
Bulls. Females. Bulls. Fem. 

A. G. Athing.......: 1 4 WFO Gicaccccacs. 1 
Oaklands oe Af. =e 1 

Stock Farm. es 2 A B. Darling..... 1 8 
J.M. Waterbury. ae 9 w. -. Reburn...... 2 5 
Houghton Farm.... i 9 P. J. Cogswell... ... 1 4 
Geo. & H. B. Crom: H. R. ©. Watson.... 1 6 

Ty Ron iaacidacasiniadh 8 Oscar oes 1 4 
Theo. A. wis ~~ Stil man. a 8 

Ln ee 5 H. Cooley -2 6 
Benj. L. Swan, Jr. 2 poe D. Wing.. on 6 
Green Mountain W.H. Corning ..... 4 18 

ae 6 10 John H, Tagior ....1 
Ww. Simpson Madina 1 L. L. Cramer & Co.: 1 1 
W.A.Conover, M.D. 1 E. J. Larrabee oa 
Wallace Barnes .... 1 1 R. L. La Montagne. 1 
Arthur V. Conover. 1 W. P. Douglas ..... 2 9 
= Herbert Johnston 1 2 F. Bronson.. ...... 3 8 

A. Koffman......... 3 1 T.S. Cooper........2 16 

AYRSHIRES. 
me i 7 — Fem. 
bh 8 DOW: ccccsaces C. H. cass - 12 
L. E. Wenz a A. atson 3 12 
Geo. A. Fietcher... 1 Wu Lindsay....... 2 8 
D. T. Magie..... 1 J.O. Magie & Sons. 4 9 
Obadiah Brown.... 2 10 8. i, Wel. cc cccees 8 2 
GUERNSEYS. 


Bulls. Fem. 

aaa 6 L. W. Ledyard... 
Soca 2 Jos. — : 

<a 9 FS 72 «4 
: : Mires $e. "T. Willets 3 13 











HOLSTEINS. 
Bulis. Fem. Bulls. Fem. 
S. Parsons & Son... 1 F. E. Smith ......... 1 
Mra Abby A. May. 38 Wm.L. Breese.....3 14 
Smiths, Powell F.C. Stevens.......9 18 
{i eae ig 15 Jas. Nielson... 5 6 
Edward F. Brush... 1 Jas. F. Sutton...... 1 4 
— Females. Total. 
MI aos asten cannaninds denoscasind v5) 96 
Guernseys.. a it 59 81 
Holsteins... aaa — 69 95 
Pi vncnccnsanenssteces placsaaeuceahs 52 151 208 
BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
Whey re aaa io os cee vednndces Waterloo, Wis. 
Amherst Creamery Co..... ...... Amherst, Mass. 
Parkhurst & Rose................ Elkland, Pa. 


Westboro Co-op’ve ‘Creamery Co..Westboro, Mass. 
Green Mountain Stock Farm Co..West Randolph, Vt. 





Canton Creamery.............2%0- Canton Certer, Conn, 
Housatonic Valley Creamery Co..Lanesville, Conn. 

C. H. Waternouse:.; ... . cc ccsccece Short Falls, N. H. 
ie Ik oo sikiw intend waieines Attica, N, Y. 

Obey AUN 3a owlea ds oaien wacinanns Lindeaville, O. 
Ponghitom: Farm... ......<0s0 00 06 Mountainville, N. Y. 
Thos. P. Wales, Jr. Iowa City, Iowa. 
i reer re Centreville, N. J. 
PEP ORO E ia cimsccncenawacess Plainview, Minn. 
Valley View Farm................ Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
VEE. SCROOIGD ec. 550 isn Seater Warwick, N, Y. 

Welk is iscie a cccewess Douglaston, ye 
Mrs. S. P. Taber Willets.......... Roslyn, L. I. 

Be. Bic SOWMGOR 6 a5 «5.005. cee cecsien . Newtown, Conn. 
Thos. ¢ Seal ORE PERE RT rere Unionville. Pa. 

Rive ©..9. NOMI. occ feeusaes Iichester, Md. 

Geo. & H. B. Cromwell .......000<0< Garretsons, 8. I., N.Y. 
Theo. A. Havemeyer. ... ..... Mahwak, N. J. 
SAMOS SUMMA. « «0.5.0. 00s a cecness Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Mrs. Thos. Fairclough............ Wolcott, Conn. 

SF. Batlterthwatte <6. ccsisicccc cesses Jenkintown, ‘7 

Co VOHG Rr eccnsccacscese “sae Conway, Mas 

EE OMMGONN G6 cccae cies csanare Bedford Station. NY. 
Dra e WUOO eias occas ncciernsins as Gt. Barrington. Mass, 


Rist REM shen ncinecaves shone Hazen’s Mills, N. H. 
Zophar Woodward. ..... Shelburne Falls,Mass. 
H. W. Sadd, Sup’t. .. Wapping, Conn. 

A. H. Cooley Ba assiais Little Britain, N. Y. 
Arctic CKORMGFY. «....«6.<6<0:00655 Suffield, Conn. 
Conway — rage .Couway, Mass. 








Wm. A Buell. . Litchfield, Conn. 
A, Davetets & SOs... (ch c0cs cs Deposit, N. Y 
Windsor Creamery Co ........... Windsor, Conn. 
CIO Sos nods sakes wtnncanene Pepperell, Mass. 
Lewin ©. Alen ..... .2..4..- ... Buffalo, N. Y. 
MM ing sac oicieascmaticae, 0s Solsville, N. Y. 
Ri, Nl RANT 5x6 on oisre science Jesup, Iowa. 
Smiths, Powell & Lamb........... Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. Francis Gulliver............ ../ Andover, Mass. 
Be Ce ee Sunderland, Vt. 
Narragansett Creamery Co........ Wakefield. R. I. 
ee or Creamery Co...........] Melrose, Conn. 
Sere Barnesville, Ohio. 
Pm reamery. Raa veaeauas Leng Mass. 

PIC ycclyaic.ciarce=seiecien dei N'th Egremont, Mass. 
Weekes GCN occ. wancsics: 0s . Richland, N. Y. 
BERS «Fo URED Sa 5 655s 500650010 Flemingsburgh, Ky. 
LA SOR Cee er West Farms, N. Y. 
Frederic Broneun............0.-s- Southport. Conn. 
Fort Hill Stock Farm............. Norwich, Conn. 
Granular Butter Co. ............. 86 Warren Sé., City. 
1 NO Carrere cre . Sunderland, Vt. 
Wat, WeNOP ss oaks cccccoscuses Berlin, Conn. 

Geo. Ki. HGWatta.. ..ccicccccccsccce Southampton, Mass. 
PR INU ns tt wocicwahiuaasad Vergennes, Vt. 
AIG CAUCUS ce scncccccecseces Barre Centre, N. Y. 
Ws) pay CIO aos ciceasacincsicesacws Coopersbar; » oe 
Vv. W. 2 EO rrerrr. Warwick, 

PO ae ere Jesup. Towa. 
PORES TUIOEO 6c icocccececcceace New York. 
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Dairy Apparatus, Supplies, Ete. 


> 
ENTRIES. 

Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt.— Cooley 
Creamers, Cream Tempering Vats, Davis Swing Churns, 
and other Butter-making Implements. 

Moseley & Stoddard Manufacturing Co,, Poultney, Vt. 
—Creamers, Butter Workérs and other Dairy Apparatus, 

Cornish, Curtis & Greene, Fort Atkinson, Wis.—Oil 
Test Churns, ete, 

James Stillman, New York.—Modei Dairy, in pictur- 
esque tustic cottage. Most of the implements and fix- 
tures were made expressly for this exhibition. 

Backstrom Separator Co,, 10 West St.,New York.—Cen- 
trifugal Separators, and other Dairy Apparatus. 

De Laval Separator Co., Philadelphia.— Centrifugal 
Separators, etc, 

Porter Blanchard’s Sons, Concord, N. H.—Blanchard 
Churns and Butter Workers. 

E. L. Hill, West Upton, Mass.— Aérators, or Milk 
Coolers. 

Childs & Jones, Utica, N. Y.—Butter and Cheese-Mak- 
ing Apparatus. 

Edward F, Brush, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Refrigerators, 
with samples of Koumyss. 

Lorillard Refrigerator Co., New York.—Refrigerator. 

Granular Butter Co... 85 Warren St., New York.—But- 
ter Worker and Butter Packing. 

Hatch & Co., 495 Greenwich St., New York.-—Milk 
Cans and Dairy Tin Ware. 

G. W. Evans, 651 Townsend St., Baltimore.—Patent 
Refrigerator Milk Cans. 

A. W. H. Smith. Beaver Dam, Wis.—Patent Milk Cans 
for quick and perfect cooling of milk and cream. 

Rice & Pease, Sodus, N. Y.—Oil Test Churn and 
Rocking Churn. 

Duplex Steam Heater Co., 10 Barclay St., New York.— 
Duplex Steam Heaters for Dairy Purposes. 

Fairbanks Scale Co., New York.—Platform and other 
Scales. 

F. A. Frank, 316 East 82d St., New York.—American 
Wonder Churn. 

Pasteur Filter Co., 469 Greenwich St., New York.— 
Germ-proof Filters for water. 

Oakland Jersey Stock Farm, Hamilton, Ontario.— 
Koumyss. 

J.B. Small & Co., 21 South Market St,, Boston, Mass. 
—Calf Feeders. 

Geo. A. L’Hommedicnu, Manhassett, L. I.—Patent Cat- 
tle Fasteners. 

Robert C. Reeves, 185 Water St.. New York.—Fodder 
Cutter and Crusher, and Ensilage Cutter. 

Foster & Brown, 146 Broadway, New York.— Two 
tons of Lump Rock Salt. 

F. Porter Thayer & Sons, 104 Chambers St., New York. 
Cattle Dressing and Insect Exterminator, 

Rose Manufacturing Co., 17 South William St., New 
York.—Inscecticides. 

Wellington Blend, 156 Washington Market, New York. 
Exhibit of Butter. 

Mountain S:de Farm, Mahwah, N. J.—Booth with 
Butter, etc. 


—e 
Stillman’s Model Dairy. 

One of the special attractions of the Dairy Show is 
the Model Dairy ofJames Stillman, Briarcliff Park, 
Sing Sing, N. Y., which occupies a central position 
on the maia floor. It is a cottage, furnished and fit- 














The Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


In the department of dairy and creamery sup- 
plies is the exhibit of the Vermont Machine Co., 
of Bellows Falls, Vt., shown in our illustration. It 
comprises a series of implements, manufactured by 
them, for butter-making. 


The first is the Cooley 
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the cream is performed in the Davis Swing Churn, 
two of which are seen suspended by iron rods 
from the ceiling, with connecting-rods extending 
from them, under the platform to a crank-shaft, 
which is moved by the engine. The cream is agi- 
tated by the vibratory motion of the churn, which 
brings the globules in contact with each other, 























VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.’S EXHIBIT. 


Creamer, with elevator for lifting the cans. The 
milk, as soon as drawn from the cow, is strained 
directly into the cans, the self-locking covers are 
affixed, and the cans submerged in the water with- 
in the creamer. This effectually seals the milk 
from all contact with the outer air. When the cream 
has risen, the milk is drawn out by a syphon 
tube at the base of each can, and the cream poured 
into the tempering vats, shown in the illustration. 
Each of these comprises an inside vat, surrounded 
by a water tank, fitted with pipes for steam and 
water, by means of which the cream may be heated 
or cooled, as necessary to ripen it for the churn. 
The final process of separating the butter from 


by the trademark ‘0, K.’?, Among them are the 
O. K. Creamery, in which the milk is set in deep 
cans that present an extra large cooling surface; 
the O. K. Churn, of revolving barrel shape, easy to 
operate and clean; and the O. K. Butter Worker. 
The latter has a long tray in which the butter is 


SS 
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STILLMAN’S MODEL DAIRY. 


made to traverse back and forth under a corrugated 


ted up with dairy implements, most of which were 
made expressly for this exhibition. It is a complete 
private dairy, with the various processes of setting 
milk, churning cream, and making butter in pro- 
gress. Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley, the well-known 
florists, are the builders of the rustic work. 
Carter’s “OO. K.’’ Implements. 
John 8. Carter, Syracuse, N. Y., manufactures a 
line of dairy implements which are Cis‘inruished 





roller of solid wood. The display of cattle is 
large and attractive, as our descriptions show. 


Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Butter 
Color. 
The public demands that butter shall have a 
bright golden color. The Improved Butter Color 
of Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt., is all 


| 
| 
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without injuring the texture. The illustration 
also shows a hand butter-worker, and a self. gaug- 
ing butter press, worked by foot. The latter im- 
plement presses the butter into pound or half- 
pound cakes, stamping it at the same time with 
any design carved upon the block. 

At the left of the picture is an enlarged view of 
the Cooley Creamer, showing the cans raised by 
the elevator. The exhibit as a whole illustrates the 
progress which has been made during the last few 
years in the processes of butter-making. By means 
of such conveniences as these, and co-operative 
factories, the farmer and his family are relieved of 
all the drudgery of making and selling butter. 


that can be desired in an article of the kind. It im- 
parts a bright, natural color to the butter, without 
impairing its flavor or keeping qualities, and con- 
tains nothing in the slightest degree unwholesome, 
It has become a standard article among butter- 
makers throughout the country. 


R. H. Allen Company’s Exhibit. 


The establishment of R. H. Allen Company, 189 
and 191 Water St., New York, is represented by an 
interesting display of dairy implements. Among 
them is the ‘‘ Perfect’ Milk Pail, illustrated here- 
with. The contents of it are securely protected 





PERFECT MILK PAIL, 


by a cover, from dust or other impurities. Wher 
in operation a broad-mouthed funnel is inserted 
into the spout for the reception of the milk. 
Every part is accessible for purposes of cleaning. 


More’s Pyramidal Milk Strainer. 


The first step in dairying, after the milk is drawn, 
is to strain it free from all foreign substances. AII 


' the flat strainers which are used for this purpose clog: 
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up by the deporit of impurities on the surface of 
the wire gau.e. This Gifficulty is overcome in the 
Pyramidal 3trainer, of which the illustration gives 
a view, With a portion of the bowl cut away to show 








PYRAMIDAL MILK STRAINER. 


the position of the strainer. The milk falling on 
the summit of the strainer washes all the sediment 
to the bottom of the buw!, maintaining a clean sur- 
face, through which the milk passes. The bowl 
consists of a single piece stamped from heavy tin. 
The strainer is of wire gauze, having eighty threads 
to the inch. The metallic rest shown in our illus- 
tration, is for use on creamery cans or small pans. 








REST FOR MILK STRAINER. 
It is placed top of the can, or in the bottom of the 
pan, to support the strainer when'in use. They are 
manufactured by the Moseley & Stoddard Manu- 
facturing Company, and also sold by Childs & 
Jones, Utica, and other dealers. 
Rensselaer Dairy Scale. 

Another implement exhibited by the Moseley 
& Stoddard Manufacturing Company, is the Rers- 
selaer Dairy cale, with butter salting attachment. 





RENSSELAER BUTTER SCALE, 


It is constructed with compound beam, and pro- 
vided with a poise which can be adjusted so as to 
indicate the exact proportions of salt to be added. 
The butter is thus weighed and salted at one ope- 
ration. 
Meid’s Patent Butter Worker. 

One of the standard dairy fixtures, which has 

gone into all the butter producing districts of the 


country, is the Philadelphia Butter Worker, illus- 
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REID’S BUTTER WORKER. 


trated in the accompanying engraving. It consists 
of a tray for the reception of the butter, provided 
with a flanged roller which is turned by a crank, 
and traverses from end to end of the tray. It acis 
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upon the butter like a ladle in the hands of a per- 
son, but with greater uniformity. A mass of but- 
ter can be thoroughly worked by it in from three 
to five minutes. It is made by A. H. Reid, whose 
dairy furnishing establishment is at 1635 Barker 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Curtis’ Oil Test Churn for Milk. 

The butter value of any given sample of milk has 

hitherto been a matter of mere guess-work, or of 
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The Warren Milk Botties. 


The sealed bottles manufactured by A. V. White 
man, of 72 Murray St., New York, afford a cheap 
and reliable means of supplying cities and towns 
with pure milk, just as it leaves the dairy. Each 
bottle is securely closed and sealed as soon as it is 
filled, and cannot be tampered with by middlemen. 
It also affords a simpole method of supplying a 
family with the milk of the same cow from day to 
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CURTIS’ 
slow demonstration by the ordinary process of 
butter-making. But the Oil Test Churn, manufac- 
tured by Cornish, Curtis & Greene, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., affords a very simple method of testing this 
matter. The accompanying illustration shows the 
churn, and on the left the test tubes, in which the 
milk is first set. After the cream has risen, the 
tubes are transferred to the churn, as shown in 
the upper part of the engraving, where the milk 
and cream are churned together. The tubes are 
then immersed in warm water, where the butter 
melis and rises to the surface. On the side of 
every tube is a graduated scale, showing the 
amount of butter fats. By reference to a chart 
which accompanies the churn, the butter value 
is ascertained as accurately as by chemical ana- 
lysis. The implement does for the new milk what 
the cream test churus have hitherto done for cream, 

The Royal Salt. 

Kelloge’s Royal Salt is a new butter preservative 
which, in addition to pure salt, contains other anti- 
septics, which prevent butter from becoming ran- 
cid. Careful analysis, by skillful chemists, have 
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shown that it contains nothing which can in any 
way impair the quality or flavor of the butter. It 
is made by the Butter Preservative Salt Company, 
foot of West Eleventh street, New York. 















OIL TEST CHURN, 


day, as is desirable in cases where there are young 
children. It is a great convenience alike to dairy- 
men and consumers. 

Rectangular Churns. 


The Rectangular Churn herewith illustrated, is 
one of the features in the exhibit of Cornish, Curtis 
& Greene, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., who sell dairy 











RECTANGULAR CHURN, 


implements and supplies of ai{ kiids. This style 
of churn is so well and favoraty ixaown to dairy- 
men that it scarcely needs any description. It is 
easily worked; produces Lutter unimpaired in 
texture ; all its parts are easily reached for cleans- 
ing, and the cover is secured against all danger cf 
coming loose while in operation. 


Channel Can Creamery. 

The creameries made by Wm. E. Lincoln & Co. 
are provided with deep cans, channeled on one side, 
to bring the milk in the very center of the can, 
within the cooling influence of the water in which 
it is immersed. It raises all the cream without the 
use of ice between one milking and the next. The 
firm also furnish a complete line of dairy and cream- 
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ery implements and fixtures, both at their home 
place in Warren, Mass., and at Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


The Boomer & Boschert Cider Press. 


The Power Cider Press manufactured by the 
Boomer & Boschert Press 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is 
the leading article of the 
kind now before the 
public. It is made in 
different sizes, of capaci- 
ty from fifteen barrels 
daily to that of several 
hundred. Besides these 
presses the company manufacture all kinds of 
machinery used in cider mills. 





Small’s Calf Feeder. 


One of the most successful inventions for mak- 
ing a motherless calf forget its forcible separation 
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SMALL’S CALF FEEDER. 


from the ‘‘maternal fount”’ is Small’s Calf Feeder, 
made by J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Mass. As 
will be seen by the illustration it consists of a 
vessel containing the milk or other liquid food, the 


bottom of which is provided with a teat of India 
rubber. When fixed at the proper height it is very 
nearly like the calf’s natural source of supply. 
The Railway Fence Machine, 
John P. Brown, Rising Sun, Ind., exhibits his 
railway fence building machine in operation, as 
shown in our illustration. With the use of one of 
these a picket fence may be built upon the posts in 
the field where the fence istoremain. It is free 





is desired to throw a light stream of any fluid, the 
Combination Force Pumps made by P. C. Lewis, 
Catskill, N. Y., are well adapted. They are made 
of brass, are light and cheap. 
Foreign and American Cheese. 

Messrs. Park & Tilford, of New York city, make 
an attractive exhibition of various kinds of cheese, 
including the English Dairy, Edam or Holland, 
Royal Stilton, Cheddar, and American Factory 
Cheese. In connection with this exhibit A. L. & 























cheap,durable and rapidly made, and may be built 
of material of little value for any other purposes. 


Lewis’ Combination Force Pump. 


For spraying trees infested with insects, bug- 





eaten potato fields, or any other purpose where it 





from all the objections to barb wire fence, is | 


RAILWAY FENCE MACHINE. 


J.J. Reynolds, the cheese dealers of 803 Greenwich 
street whose well-known factory is located at 
Bloomingburgh, New York, exhibit American 
made Fromage de Brie, Fromage d’ Isigny, 
Neufchatel, Cream Cheese, Cottage Cheese, 
Camembert, Pine-Apple, Young America, English 
Dairy and Sage. . 





SCENES AND INCIDENTS AT THE DAIRY AND CATTLE SHOW. 
| 


Plan of the Dairy Show. 


The diagrams herewith givea very accurate view of the 
general plan of the Dairy and Cattle Show. The main 
floor (Fig. 1) is about equally divided into the spaces oc- 
cupied by stalls and that devoted to the exhibition of 
implements and furnishings. 











main floor. The butter was displayed in refrigerators 
with glass fronts. 
Settling Down to Business, 
The rapidity with which all the arrangements were 
completed for the great show, was little less than marvel- 


North and south of the ! ous. It was not until Saturday night that Madison Square 
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Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


main floor were the ranges of seats. A line of shafting 
along the southwest side supplied the motive power for 
the machinery. Beneath the seats, where the ele- 


phants and camels were recently housed, were the stalls | 
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Fig. 2. 


for the bulls. Theeast end of the floor was occupied by 
the cows and young cattle, with ample passage ways 
between tlic lines of stalls. 

The exhibit of butter and cheese (Fig. 2) was held in 
the gallery on the western or Madison Avenue end of 


the Garden. It was reached by broad stairways from the 





Garden was cleared of the dog show. This left buta 
single working day in which to prepare for the dairy 
show. Yet, at the opening, Tuesday morning, the cattle 
were all comfortably settled in their stalls, and most of 
the other features of the show were in readiness. Dur- 
ing the earlier part of the day the garden echoed to the 
sound of hammers, where some of the more elaborate 
machinery was located, but in general, the show was 
ready for inspection at the first hour of opening. 


An Admirable Arrangement, 


The cattle stalls are, in plan of construction, something 
of an innovation. Instead of the old style of lateral par- 
titions, which partially hid the animal from view, were 
light triangular screens, similar to those used in the last 
two Fat Stock Shows at Chicago. They leave the ani- 
mals in nearly full view of spectators. The arrangement 
is an admirable one. 


The Show of Young Cattle, 
Those whose experience in visiting cattle shows has 
been confined to rural fairs were somewhat surprised at 
the large proportion of calves and yearlings in the Dairy 


| and Cattle Show. Each one of the four dairy breeds is 





| 


well represented in this direction. It is undoubtedly one 
of the finest displays of calves and young stock ever seen 
in this country. 

Late Holstein Arrivals, 

Tuesday afternoon, W. L. Breese, of Long Island, 
brought his herd into the show, which embraced four 
two-year-old heifers, and his celebrated bull, Netherland 
Giant, of which we expect to give a portrait in a future 
number of the American Agriculturist. 


Butter and Cheese. 

The compartments devoted to butter and cheese, 
which are very large and capacious, are on the Madison 
Avenue (west) side. They were rapidly filled the first 
day, and present a very attractive appearance. 


A New Arrival, 

An arrival was found in the show, Tuesday morning, 
which had not been regularly entered on the Secretary’s 
books. It was an Ayrshire heifer calf, which made its 
first appearance on any stage during the night. Its 
mother is one of the heifers, one year old and under two, 
exhibited by J. O. Magie & Son, Elizabeth, N. J. 





Hon. Lewis F. Allen, who was one of the original writ- 
ers of the American Agriculturist, is very mucia inter- 
ested in the exhibition. He thinks it one of the finest 
displays of cattle he has ever seen. His special interest, 
however, was in the Guernsey. 





Mr. Edward Burnett, President of the show. is the pro- 
prietor of Deer Foot Farm, Mass., a son-in-law of James 
Russell Lowell, and a graduate of Harvard College. He 
has labored incessantly for its success, and stated, the 
first day, that his most sanguine expectations were 
realized. 





Arbuckle’s Band, located on the south side of the 
Garden, on an elevated amphitheatre, discourses lively 
airs from morning till night. 





Henry Bergh looked about from stall to stall but was 
unable to find any case that would come under the head 
of cruelty to animals. 
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Publishers? Exhibits, 


Several of the publishers have displays in the space 
alloted to them. The Judd Publishing Company, 
owners of the American Agriculturést, occupied a large 
square in a prominent place on the Madison Avenue or 
West Side, which was very handsomely decorated. Over 
the top is printed in large letters a foot long, “‘Head- 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTUR’ST. 


quarters of the American Agriculturist."’ The columns 
were festooned with the American flag and decorated 
with engravings presented to the subscribers of the 
American Agriculturést. Spreading on large tables were 
specimens of the hundreds of rural publications pub- 
lished by this house. 


Horticulture at the Dairy Show, 


The florist’s art has produced wonders since the open- 
ingof the show. The rustic cottages have been covered 
with living ivy, banging baskets with flowers and _trail- 
ing plants ornament the arches, and from rustic vases, 











MR- HAVEMEYER'S RUSTIC COTTAGE. 


arranged at various places, drooping vines fall grace- 
fully over the bark-covered roofs of the dairy houses. 
Mr. Havemeyer’s cottage is surrounded with beds of 
bright green moss and ferns, which look as fresh and 
natural, as if they were still growing in their native del!s, 


Milk by the Glass. 


As would be supposed, there is plenty of milk on tap 
in the Garden. On Tuesday, one of the rustic cottages 
had a corner on milk, and sold it at ten cents a glass, 
But the next morning the competition became sharp, and 
the bland beverage became very plentiful at five cents a 
glass drawn from ice-cold receptacles. Then the DeLaval 
Separator Company put their turbine machine in opera- 
tion, running the milk, fresh and pure, but deprived of 
its cream, into a large vat, furnished with a tap from 
which the milk is served without cost. 


The Milk Tests. 

Many of the cows are to be tested for milking qualities 
during the continuance of the show, These tests can 
scarcely be expected to fully demonstrate the milking 
qualities of the animals. The throngs of spectators, the 
music, and the unaccustomed surroundings all tend to 
excite animals of such nervous temperaments as milk 
cows, and retard milk secretion. The tests made under 
such unfavorable conditions can hardly be regarded 
as fair comparisons between the respective animals, 





cage 
Holsteins. 


Thomas B. Wales, Jr., of Iowa City, Iowa, and J. C. 
Poor, of Andover, Mass., comprise the judges on Hol- 
steins, They on Tuesday awarded the following prizes: 

Prize 19—Herd, consisting of bu}! one year or over, and 
four females, two in milk, and two over one year old of 
which such as were not bred by exhibitor have been his 
property during three months previous to the exhibition 
—First prize, F. C. Stevens’ bull Constantyn, 2040: fe- 
males Jewel, 668, Mechtchilde, 6718; Calanthe, 6714; 
Hollander 2d, 5752. 

Prize 20—Bulls of any age and four of his progeny— 
First prize, k’. C. Stevens’ bull Sir Heury of Maplewood, 
2933; progeny, Princess Hollander 4595, Genesta 4592, 
Parana Abbekerk, 4590, Vero Niko 2d 4593; second 
prize, Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s Netherland Prince 710; 
progeny, Clothilde 4th 3480, Netherland Princess 4th 
6475, Clothilde 5th 8466; Netherland Baroness Second’s 
Princess 64663 third prize, Bull Netherland 2178; progeny, 
Lady Timber Point 2d, Mary Lambert, Cornelia, Nora, 

Prize 21—Bulls two years old and ander three—First 
prize $160, Smiths Powell & Lamb’s Netherland States- 
man; second $80, James Neilson’s Hilda’s Empire ; 
third $45, Dr. Edward F. Brush’s Egbert 8. 

Prize 22—Bull one year oldand under two—First prize 
75, F. C. Stevens’ Sir Henry $.; second $45, Smiths 
Powell & Lamb’s Netherland Carlos; third $25, F. C, 
Stevens’ Sir Mechtchilde. 

Prize 23—Bull calf under one year. First prize, $32, 
F. C. Stevens’s Calantha’s Sir Henry; second, $18, 
Smiths, Powelis & Lamb’s Netherland Cyrus. 

Prize 24—Cows under three years old—First_ prize, 
Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s Lady Fay, 4470; second prize. 
F, C. Stevens’ Mechtchilde, 6718; third prize, Smiths, 
Powell & Lamb’s Clothilde. 

Prize 25—Heifers two years old and undcr three—First 
prize, Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s Netherland Princess 4th, 
6475; second prize, F. C. Stevens’ Rhod» 3d, 8203; third 
prize, Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s Benola F.ctcher 2d, 9817. 

Prize 26—Heifers one_year old and under two--First 
prize, F. C. Stevens’ Dreda 2d, 4599; second prize, 
Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s Netherland Belle 2d, 1595; third 
prize, F. C, Stevens’ Princess Hollander, 4595. 

Prize 27—Heifer calves under one year--First prize, 
Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s Netherland Rosalie, 4889; sec- 
ond prize, F. C. Stevens’ Hollander 3d. 


Ayrshires, 


The Ayrshire cattle were examined in the ring Wed- 
nesday, the judges being J. C. Converse, Woodville, N. 
Y., and J. D. W. French, North Andover, Mass. The 
prizes were awarded as follows: 

Prize 1--Herd. bull one year old or over, and four fe- 
males, two in milk and two over one year old, of which 
such as were not bred by exhibitor have been his prop- 
erty during three months previous to the exhibition.— 
One Prize only—Obadiah Brown’s bull Enoch, 3757; 
females, Fanchon, 5267; Manton Queen 4th, 6200; Ethel 
Drummond, 6198; Belle Drummond, 6202. 

Prize 2—Bull of any age and four of his progeny; 
First prize, L. 8. Drew’s Bob Conley, 3369; progeny, 
Miss Cornelia 3d, 8934; Hagel, 8933; Victorene, 8936; 
Miss Cornelia 4th, 9154; second prize, H. &. C. Watson’s 
Sir Hugh, 2582; progeny, Lady Roxanna, 7698; Lady 
Smithfield, 8948; Mandina, £615; Bonnie Wood, 8614; 
third prize, William Lindsay’s McDuff of Orwell, 2408; 
progeny, Grace McDuff, 89838, Miss Stewart, 8989; 
Duchess of Hillside, 8990, Star. 

Prize 8--Bulls two years old and under three: First 
prize Obadiah Brown’s Enoch, 3757; second prize, H. R. 
C. Watson's Invermore, 3965; third prize, J. O. Magie 
& Son’s Brown King, 1245. 

Prize 4—Bull one year old and under two: First 
prize, J. O. Magic & Sons’ Duke of Elmora, 4249; second 
prize, L. §. Drew's Monticello, 3.911; third prize, 
Charles H. Hayes & Sons’ Linwood, 4213. 

Prize 5—Bull calf one year old or under: First —_ 
Obadiah Brown’s Chad Brown, 4224; second, L. 8. 
Drew's Bob Conley 2d, 4286. 

Prize 6—Cow three years old or over: First prize, 
Obadiah Brown’s Manton Queen 4th, 6,200; second 
prize, William Lindsay's = of Avon. 3,746; third 
prize, J. O. Magie & Sons’ Josephine Douglas, 5,317. 

Prize {—Heifers two years old and under three—First 
prize, Charles H. Hayes’ Maid of Dartmoath, 9390; second 
prize, L. 8. Drew’s Hazel, 8933; third prize, D. T’. Magie’s 
Mavra, $731. 

Prize 8—Heifers one year old and under two-—-First 
prize, J.O. Magie and Sons’ Marygold 2d, 9096; second 
prize, L. 8S. Drew’s Miss Cornelia 4th, 9154; third prize, 
H. R. C. Watson’s Lady Smithfield, 8948. 

Prize 9-——Heifer Calves under one year old—First prize, 
S. M. Weld’s Dolly Mack; second prize, Charles H. Hayes 
& Son’s Marionette, 9391. 


Butter. 


The Committee of Awards on Butter, consisting of 
Messrs. H. D. Sherman, Iowa, and L. D. Jackson, Mass., 
performed their duties Wednesday afternoon, ‘The 
awards were as follows: 

Prize 3%7—Five packages, not less than thirty pounds 
each net, made at the same dairy, creamery, or factory, 
atany time: First prize, Green Mountain Stock Farm, 
West Randolph, Vt.; second prize, W. D. Stowe, Water- 
loo, Wis.; third prize, Windsor Creamery Company, 
Windsor, Conn, 

(No entries for prize 38). 

Prize 39—Package not less than thirty pounds net, 
made at any time. at a creamery or factory: First prize, 
C. H. Waterhouse, Short Falls, N. H.; second prize, 
Amherst Creamery Company, Amherst, Mass.; third 








- 
273: 
sg Westboro Co-operative Creamery Co., Westboro, 

ass, 

Prize 40-—Packave not less than thirty pounds made at 
any time at a private farm or dairy: First prize, Green 
Mountain Stock Farm; second prize, F. C. Stevens, 
Attica, N. Y.; third prize, L. P. Bailey, Barnesville.Ohio. 


Prize 41—Package not less tian five pounds, not over 
ten pounds net, in form for delivery unbroken to con- 
sumer: First prize, F.C. Stevens; second prize, J. A. 
Kline, North Egremont, Mass.; third prize, Lawrence 
Creamery, Groton, Mass, 





Prize 42—Samples not less than three pounés, in prints, 
moulds, or rolls, made at a creamery or factory: First 
prize, Ellington Creamery Co., Melrose, Conn.: second 
prize, Cherles H. Waterhouse; third prize, Windsor 
Creamery Co. 

Prize 43—Samples not less than three pounds, in prints, 

moulds or rolls, made ata private farm or dairy: First 
prize, Mrs. W. A. Sudduth, Flemingsburg, Ky.; second 
prize, Valley View Farm, Ballston Spa, N. Y.; third 
prize, Houghton Farm, Mountainville, N. Y. 
_ Prize 44—Samples of granular butter, shown in brine 
in a glass jar, not less than two pounds: First prize, J. 
Francis Gulliver, Andover, Mass.; second prize, Geo. & 
H. B_ Cromwell, Garretsons, Staten Island; third prize, 
Mrs. S. P. Taber Willets, Roslyn, L. I. 


Dairying Operations. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company fill the cans in 
their Cooley creamers at five o’clock every morning, 
and skim as soon as the cream has separated. The 
cream is prepared for churning in a tempering vat and 
at four o'clock ia the afternoon the churning begins. 
The processes of salting and working the butter follows. 


Some Facts about the Butter Awards, 


The superiority of the Cooley Creamers is so univers- 
ally acknowledged, that we are not surprised to notice 
that thirteen of the twenty-one prizes awarded on Wed- 
nesday, were for butter made by the Cooley process, as 
follows: Prize 8%, 1st premium, to the Green Mountain 
Stock Farm Co.; the 8rd, tothe Windsor Creamery Co. 

Prize 39—Second premuim, Amherst Creamery Co.; 
third premium, Westboro Co-operative Creamery Co. 

, Prize 40—First premium, Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Co.; third premium, L. P. Bailey, Ohio. 

Prize 41—Second premium, J. A. Kline, Mass. 

Prize 42—First premium, Ellington Creamery Co.; third 
Windsor Creamery Co. 

Prize 43--First preminm, Mrs. W. A. Sudduth, Ken- 
tucky; second premium, Mrs. Thos. Fairclough, Conn. 

Prize 44—Second premium, Geo. & H. B. Cromwell, 
Staten Island; third premium, Mrs. 8. P. Taber, Willets, 
Long Island. 


The Fernwood Herd of Guernseys. 


The Guernsey herd of L. W. Ledyard, at Fernwood 
Farm, near Cazenovia, N. Y., is represented by the 
young bull Sir Naftel, 1458, and three imported cows. 
Suspended over the stalls of the cows are displayed the 
prize ribbons won by this herd at various exhibitions 
during the past few years. There are thirty-five first 
prizes, seven second prizes, and three herd prizes. Many 
other prizes in the shape of medals and silver plate have 
been awarded, but they are not on exhibition. 


Smith’s Universal Milk Can. 


One of the exhibits of utensils which attracts much at- 
tention, is the Universal Milk Can, patented by A. W. H. 
Smith, of Beaver Dam, Wisconsipv. Itis a cylindrical tin 
can, enclosed in a jacket, which may be filled with ice- 
water for cooling, or sawdust to prevent freezing. It is 
used for storage, transportation, or setting for cream. 
The can is provided with a float which prevents exces- 
sive agitation when carried in a car or wavon. Directly 
above the float isa ventilating tube which furnishes an 
escape for animal heat and keeps the air pure in the 
space above the milk. The water jacket also has a 
float to prevent spilling. Another style, called the 
railroad can is made without faucet, and with jacket en- 
tire. Mr. A. H. Finch represents the patentee at the 
Dairy Show. 


The Belcher & Taylor Tool Company. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Com- 
pany at Chicopee Falls, Mass., manufacture a large 
number of agricultural implements which are of 2 
very superior character, and which prove de- 
servedly popular wherever used. They make a 
specialty of their Hay, Straw and Ensilage Cutters 
which insure a great saving of time and fodder. 
They likewise make a specialty of Horse Rakes, 
and Hay Tedders, Cultivators, Corn Shellers, 
Plows, Hoes, Potato Diggers, Pulverizers, Bag 
Holders, Potato Planters, Vegetable Cutters, 
Threshers, Tobacco Tools, Wheel Barrows, and 
Whiffletrees manufactured by them and illustrated 
and described in detail in their beautiful 56 page: 
catalogue which our readers can get on application. 
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Further Prizes Awarded. 
Guernseys. 


The Guernsey Cattle were examined in the ring Thurs- 
day, the judges being Jacob C. Rogers, Peabody, Mass., 
and S. W. Robbins, Wethersfield, Conn, The prizes were 
awarded as follows: . 

Prize 10—Herd consisting of bull one year old or over, 
and four females, two in milk and two over one year old, 
of which such as were not bred by exhibitor have been 
his property during three months previous to the exhibi- 
tioun—one prize only—Francis Shaw’s bull Squire of 
Larchmont, 911; females, Dawn, 711; France, 2207; Pi- 
cotte 2d, 2218; Jessie of Lester’s Manor, 740. 

Prize 11—Bull of any age, and four of his progeny (fe- 
males)—-second prize, Chas, B, Wood's bull Fancy’s Lad, 
651; progeny, Fancy’s Beauty, 3087. Champion Snowflake, 
3086, Fancy’s Golden Girl, 3081; Starr's Golden Beauty, 
3083 


Prize 13—Bulls one year old and under_two—First 
prize, E. N. Howell’s bull Wonder of the World, 1469; 
second prize, Joseph Krouse’s bull General Dart, 2856: 
third prize, J. W. Fuller’s bull Vulcan Select, 1213. 

. Prize 14—Bull Calves under one year old—First prize, 
Mrs. S. P. Taber’s Kohinoor, 1505; second prize, E. N. 
Howell’s Duke of Springdale, 1518. 

Prize 15—Cows three years old or over—First prize, 
Francis Shaw's Picotte 2d, 2218; second prize, L. W. 
Ledyard’s Fernwood Lily, 1468; third prize, A. J. Cas- 
satt’s Lady Ovid, 1442. 

Special prize 15—A Cow with calf, calf six months old 
or under: Mrs. 8, P, Taber’s Gazelle of Fernwood, 
1130. 

Prize 16--Heifer two years old and under three: First 

rize, E. N. Howell’s My Pet, 3094; seeond prize, Mrs. 

. P. Taber's Cottie Gold Drop, 2192. 

Prize 17—Heifer, one year old and under two: First 
prize, Francis Shaw’s Vestall of Lehigh, 2579; second 
prize, Francis Shaw's Victorine 4th; third prize, J. W. 
Fuller's Windfall 4th, 2580. 

Prize 18—Heifer calf under one year old: First prize, 
Francis Shaw’s Vestail of Braintree, 3056; second prize, 
Francis Siaw’s Piuiola, 3054. 


Jerseys. 

The Jersey cattle were examined in the ring Friday, 
the judges being Maj. Campbell Brown, Nashville, Tenh., 
and John O, Cough, Middlefield, Conn, The prizes 
were awarded as follows: 


Prize 30—Bnll two years old and under three: First 
prize, Wm. P. Douglas’ bull, Majestic Prince, 15150; 
second prize, the Green Mountain Stock Farm Co.’s bull, 
King Rioter 2d, 15114; third prize, A. B. Darling’s bull, 
Eurotas’ Victor Hugo, 15689. 

Prize 31—Bull one year old and under two: First prize, 
Geo. & H. B. Cromwell’s bull, Eurotas’ Black Prince 2d, 
17835 ; second prize, Frederick Bronson’s bull, Footprint, 
16652; third prize, the Green Mountain Stock Farm Co.'s 
bull, Landseer Coomassie, 17805. 

Prize 32--Bnll Calves under one year old—First prize, 
Wm. P. Douglas’s Majestic Ploughboy, 17690; second 
prize, W. H. Corning’s —, calved February 11, 1887. 

Prize 33—Cows three years old or over—First prize, 
the Green Mountain Stock Farm Company’s Gold Lace, 
10726; second prize, T. S. Cooper’s Belle Dame 5th, 
oo third prize, George & H. B. Cromwell’s Belmeda, 


Prize 34—Heifers, two years old and under three: 
First prize, the Green Mountain Stock Farm Co.'s Bud 
Rex, 29604; second prize, T. 8. Cooper’s Pedro’s Mar- 
joram, 29585; third prize, W. H. Corning’s Cranwood 
Princess, 28862. 


Cheese. 


The awards on cheese were made on Thursday by 
Maj. C. P. Root as follows: 

Prize 45—Five cheeses not less than twenty pounds 
each, made at any time from the same factory or dairy, 
Second prize, V. W. Schoolcy. 

Prize 47—American cheese of the usual shape and 
character, notle-s than twenty pouuds weight, less than 
one year old: First prize to V. W. Schooley. 

Some of the most attractive displays of cheese were 
not entered for competition but for exhibition only. 





Tobacco in England.—The English 
agricultural and horticultural journals have, of late, de- 
voted much space to the culture and curing of tobacco, 
In regard to the curing, one, in reading their directions, 
wishes that they could have our pamphlet on Tobacco 
Culture, as that would greatly simplify the matter. At 
this distance, one may well wonder why, on such high- 
priced lands, they should wish to grow a crop so destruc- 
tive to fertility, so exhaustive of manare and fertilizers, 
as tobacco. In such a damp, cool climate, only a poor 
quality of leaf can be expected. There is much talk 
about varieties, the writers apparently not understand- 
ing that whatever may be the source whence the seed 
may be derived, the result will be the same, a tobacco 
peculiar to the soil and condition of that particular local- 
ity. The choicest Havana sced, sown in the Connecticut 
Valicy, produces only the well-known “ Connecticut 
Seed-leaf.”’ 
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NEW YORK 
DAIRY AND CATTLE 


SHOW. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 


MAY 10, {1, 12, 13, 14. 


THE GREATEST EXHIBIT. OF DAIRY CATTLE 
AND THE LARGEST EXHIBITION 
OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
EVER SEEN IN 
AMERICA. 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 


The show of Dairy Implements and Machinery will be the 
most complete ever made. 


WORKING DAIRIES 
WILL BE SHOWN IN FULL OPERATION. 
FAIR OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M. TO 10 P. M 
ADMISSION 50 Cents; CHILDREN, 25 Cents. 











THE AMERIGAN 





MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri« 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wel-« 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 
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ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


are in every respect strictly first-class Paints, composed of 
eg linseed oil and the highest grade of pigments, combined 
y processes exclusively our own. They are unequalled by 





any in richness and permanency of color, and are the most 
durable and economical paints ever produced for general 
structural purposes. 


ROOF AND RAILWAY PAINTS 


In various colors, also suitable for out-buildings, barns, 
fences, and for iron and rough wood-work. 


Fire-proof Paints, Marine Paints, Fine 
Colors in Oil, Coach Colors, 
Varnishes, etc, 

ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF H. W. JOHNS’ 

Genuine Asbestos Roofing, 
Asbestos Steam Pipe and boiler Coverings, 
Ashestos Piston Rod and Wick Packing, 
Asbestos Fire and Water-proof Building Felt. 
Asbestos Plastic Stove Lining, ete. 


Descriptive Price List, Samples, &c., Free by Mail. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G C0., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


17% Randolph St., Chicago; 170 No. 4th St., Philadelphia; 
LEGS & ARMS, 










88 Leadenliall St., London. 
& ARTIFICIAL 
Ww WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 
type: oe Tho Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable, 
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f Ly) Ip Thousands in Daily Use. 
ALY New Pat 
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U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
oo Ill. Pamphlet of 160 Pages SENT FREE, 
A. A. MARKS, « 
701 Broadway, New York City, 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
P. S.—* Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 


JONES 


PAYSth 
5 Ton V 












= 
eFREICHT 


agon Scales, 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


Every size Scale. For free price list 
mention this paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 
= AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


‘ by watchamkers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
SOLD free. J.S. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 














Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either, 
Address: 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N.Y. 


TO MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 


$2 50 will start any enterprising man or woman in a 
. most profitable businessin the manufacture and 
sale of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in 
every city and town in the country, and exclusive control 
of desired districts given, The Colors furnished are Black, 
Violet, Red and Green, and are warranted to makea 
pure ink which will not corrode. Sample of any one colo-, 
with circular containing full information as to process ot 
manufacture, sent on receipt of 245 cents. Circular, with- 
out sample, free on application. Address: 


WALPOLE DYE & CHEMICAL WORKS, 





Go UPCLUBD. 


44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, 












- &§ SK ANY DEALER TO SHOW YOU A 


KNIFE THE EQUAL OF THIS FOR 
50Cts. HECAN’T DO IT FOR 175 Cts.! 
Hand-forged Razor Steel Blades, 
replaced free if soft. New Pattern. Price 
50c. post-paid; 5 for $2. Regular price, 65c. 
Boys’ 1-blade 25c. Gents’ 
fine 3-blade, $1.00. Colorado 
8blade Stock Knife. $1. 
Grafting, 25c.; Budding, 
55c.; Pruning, 55c.to $1. The 

arlow, 20c.; 6 for 









1 

$1.; Penning Shears, 75c.; 8- 
ly Shears, 75c.; 

Solid steel Button Hole 

Mi] Scissors, 50c. 56-Page List 

/ Free. Also, “ How to Use 

} @ Razor.” 

7’ MAHER & GROSH, 

4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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1 SHEDS, FARM OMPLEMENTS, BYC,:-—} 








THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Great. LSpeciaity has been 

owing and distributin SS. We have all the 
fintest Novelties an Pepe pene Malar in differ- 
ent sizesand pricestosuitall. Wesend vonpage: eel 
OLS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points, 














New Japanese Buckwheat. 


S far as we know, and go far as careful inquiry goes among men likely to be posted on the subject, this 
I\ JAPANESE RU: KWHEAT is vot only entirely distinct from all other varieties, but has 
never before been seen in this country, except in the limited area that we will shortly refer to. A thimbleful 


of this Buckwheat was sent by a Japanese 
gentleman toa friend residing in New Jersey 


that it branches more, and does not peed to 
be sown as thickly as the other kinds. The 


S8tos Sey Ce ; ; 
f 3 TO i2 PLANTS Sl. per f9,$25 in 1883. The most of the product of that flour made from it is equal in quality to that 
d OurNew Gulde,53 pp. Mescribes neatly 500 finest imble ot wi alomity. . ol} any other Buckwheat, and, » 
y varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & thimbleful met with a calamity, but enough of any other 1ea 1d, as pony yields 
it Climbing 1 telly how to dow Rare i ete was saved to enable the grower to sow in @:: is enormously productive. The party 
‘1 Seeds, and tells ho v them—FREE Om Dales ct cg ce ener , : ie . ea Pe & 
‘Address THE DING TE: t yt by we ONARD CO. 1885 half a bushel, and the result of that sow from whom we bought the stock, distributed 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pas was forty bushels of good seed. A in 1886 ten bushels among farmers in his 
glance at our illustration will show that the eo: ==: and, on the 1st of October 
'y AG 2 NTS WA NTE to canvass for kernels are at leust tewice the size of thos2 last, he wrote us that all are enthusiastic 
one of the ¢ * varicty. ¢ fash: scnlis 
, largest, oldest-established, best-known Nurseries in the of any other varicty, and of a shape peculiar 
country. Most liberal terms. Unequaled facilities. Prices 


low. Geneva Nursery, Established 1846. 
W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 














AND PURE BONE MEAL 


PHOSP HATE 
2hP ATE Sen a for ca ampleand 
H’S MANUAL. 
PHOS Pa SONS COMPANY. Philadelphia. 





the kernels is also most distinct, being a rich 


over it, as sown on the same day with 
and distinct from all others. The color of the Silver Hull it ripened a week sooner, 
cernels i s st disti i i and yielded almost as much again. To 


dark shade of brown: The grower of this 
Buckwheat finds that the straw is heavier, 


and from that was obtained 850 ripe kernels, 





show what a yielder it is, we may mention 
that one grain was planted in a garden, 


This variety can be planted as far north as New 


Mlampshire. Price, 35 cents per |b.; $2 per peck; $7 per buah. 1 1b. by mail for 50 cents, 


. WHITMAN'S NEW PATENT PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt St.,N. Y. 
surewionuse PLUNGER PERPETUAL 


SUPERIOR toany 
LEVER PRESS <& 















! NOW MADE. 
- a a 
ie RN ii 
RR 
ite sala Fly GER 
i S058) : \ B)) Wh) EXRY 
Received First Premium at N. Y. State Fair, in ( 8 BR - 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1885, including the Grand an hae th t\) ne 
Gold Medal and two Silver Medals, over Dederick Vay 
and others; also World’s Fair at New Orleans, and j 4 anit Hit 





California State Fair. The most rapid, powerful 
and durable press made; puts over ten tons in car; 
bale every three minutes; fully warranted and 
yrotected ; three bales to any other press’s two. 
Send for illustrated circulars. Also Horse Powers, 
oar Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, &c. 
WHITMAN AGRIO'L CO.. St. Louis. Mo. 


: ULLARD’S idl 7 — 

Bia ED D ER ] A rl cultur Q Tt | is, W ithout question, the most complete treatise on agricul- 
; : HAY togive SEB Does better and wii 0 9 | tural chemistry that has yet been prepared in a popular form. This 
4 ™ satisfaction.” i work, draws easier, costs 


less for repairs, is better 
made, lasts longer, doeg 


ui i a4 
haute 











In Some of its Relations work can be read and re-read with great profit by every thoughtful 


not run cn the ep read with Chemistry farmer. It is one of those books that can be referred to again and 
grass, is the only Tedder 

roving sat. in, always wi ‘ ao 7 " 

P isfactory By F. H. STORER, | again, ilways with interest and profit Rural New Yorker. 


after be- 





Professor of Agricultural Chemistryin| .‘*Of exceptional interest and value to every intelligent farmer.”— 
Harvard University. 


2 VOLS., Svo. $5.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARGES SCRIBNER’S SoOms, ee New New Yorn. 


EIOTS |FOUND DEAD! 
AMUSEMENT, INSTRUCTION, AND 
PRoFIT. Our latest_ publication, —OR— 
embracin ng “How I BECAME AN 
ARTIST,” complete directions, and | 
Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, 

CROPS, facing * gman ZEEE, &c., &c., can be de- 
stroyed no longer, if you 


sent free to any address. The finest 
LARVALINE, 


Cameras in the world. Complete 
The most wonderful and gg yt Exterminator of all 


| Boston Transcript. 





BELCHER B TAYLOR AGR'L TOOL CO, 


BOX 129 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


WELL DRILLING 


Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet 
for Water, Oilor Gas, Our Mounted Steam Drilling — 
Portable Horse Power Machines set to work in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than any 








outfits, 85, $10, and 1 R15. 

— TON CAMERA CO. 
mporters and Manufacturers, 

36 TT adia St., Boston, Mass 








other. Specially adapted to dril ing Wells in earth or L:0O0rtk: kinds of VERMIN, WORMS, BUGS, INSECTS, and is a 
rock 20 toll, 000 feet. accumsan making #25 de preventive on any leafy subetance. 
% to &40 per day with our machinery and trols. Splendid EERE ACTS PROMPTLY, 
: business tor Winter or Summer. We are the oldest xnd O. J. WILSON, Grand Forks, Dak., is averaging 
; largest Manufacturers in the bustness. Send 4 cents in 8 to 10 orders a day. WM. SERVIS, Philo, Can be used constantly for an entire season from one 
ih Stamps for illustrated Catalogue D. ADDRESS, Tll., is clearing $9.0 er day. These are purchase. 
\f Pierce Well Excavator (o., New York. only Samples. Catalogue LARVALINE: 
iB E. SHEPARD & CO... ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Is perfectly heneabeae to anything else but Vermin, Worms, 















aren or INSE! 
5S eile eS. ° OTe BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE PARIS GREEN | and other poisonous articles knocked out! 
OR GUN send stamp to A. W. G Every FARMER and PLANTER seould have LARVALINE 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second- ya on hand ready for use, and save the annoyance and destruc- 
: M INECO aR price list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. tion oftheir crops. Send stamp for circular and particulars. 
3 UTE Mac# ' 2 SECOND-HAND BIC i, < GUNS CTURING CO., 71 Broadway, New York. 
is SEND: f2%, ocvE FERRAY BRIDGETON, N.J. and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHA NGE. ELLIS MANUFAGTURI 0.. y 














the eo lest, cheapest and’ 
Vow Boys 9 Wak mail you 100 New TH E DAI SY, 8 1 Kence Machine in 
* full-size Designsfor work- | the market. Price $8.00. yoo wanted everywhere. 
460. tetura Easels, etc., 10c. P. F. FINCH, Lebanon, Ohio. 
@ Return Envelopes, 5c. 
our Autograph on 100 fine 
8, with the engraved ok 
$1. J. L. Hyde, Pomfret ot Lag..Ct. Ls 


PHONOGRAPH seTnenetia 


Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 


s 

A New Era in Photography. Send for circular. 

Anybody can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos. 
\ TAT pak nd in it. Address 

Schultze Photo Equipment Co., 


Chatham Snare. New York. IT EV APOR ATO RS 
i Telescopes, RE 


Microscopes, 
PE PER A G LAS $ ES Spectacles, Barometers, Saeuee Agency NOW. CATALOGUE FR E é 
ZIMMERMAN MACH. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 










Makes Five ‘Gallons of a dell ious, = spark a 
verage, Strengthens an 

ine the t blood, Its urity § and lelicacy hammanl it 

Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book- — Cat- toall. Sold by and storekeepers everywhere, 








‘alog, alfabet and ilustrations sent fre. Adre 
Phonographic Institute. Cincinnati, Ohio. P AT NTS PROMPTLY SECURED. Send for 

book of information on_patents, 
trade-marks, copyrights,Aec. W.B.Bellows,21 Park Row,N.Y. 


Information, Advice and Terms for 
procuring Patents in the best manner 
(including Electric cases), sent free on 
application to FRANKLAND a ee 


Patent Lawyer, Washirgton, D 











ometers, Photographic Outfits for Amateurs, 
WALMSLEY & CO. successors to R, & J: 
Beck, Piladelsne. Tllus. Price List free to any address. 
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«i= MACHINERY, 





EMPIRE DRILL 








Performs : as uiveniend Cireulars and Essay “How 
to Raise Wheat,” to all who mention gins 
EMPIRE DRILL coe bp ertavilie, | i 


TC FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


Grain Drills. 


THE GREATEST ON EARTH. 


UNRIVALED IN FIELD WORE THE WORLD OVER. 
UNEXCELLED IN MATERIAL, MANUFACTURE & FINISH. 


Send for Circulars. Mention this Ps yr 
BICKFORD & HUFFMA) 





Macedon, ee « 





The Pennsylvania Force-Feed 
“a weap son0g 





eriiiaer Daill im Oxiatdweas chen for eit 
er r n existence. . 
ion Bs . B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 





A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN WHEAT CULTURE. 
x BARBER’S 


SEED DRILL REGULATOR 


FOR 1887. 
Can be attached to any grain drill 
boot, will plant the seed accurately, 
Send for Cir- 





NS and at any depth. 
cular and Prices. Address, 
S. F. BAKBER, Box 104, Harrisburg, Pa. 


£OOL , FARM DOE 





UMENTS, Bre, 


fo 


pe 
> 





W.& B. 


This practical hand devics, 


= ; 
<a ' handiest and best tool for ‘sharp- 


ening MOWER KNIVES. The 
sections can be ground back to the 
¥4t angle and sharpened in the field. 





ry 
WEF 


It is to the Mower Knife what 





AA 
at 





the whet-stone is to the scythe. 
No water required. Will not glaze. 





Circulars Free. : 
ACENTS WANTED. 


WHITMAN & BARNES MFG. C 








Saves its cost in one day’s use. 
Consult your Hardware or Im- 
plement Dealer about it. 
Chicago, Ill.,Kansas City, Mo.; Philadel- 
1 phia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 0.; Boston, Mass. 








USE 
THE 


STANDARD HAYING TOOLS 


FOR STACKING OUT IN FIELDS OR MOWING AWAY IN BARNS 

The use of a good Hay Carrier and Fork a few hoursin a catching 
time may save many times its cost. At such times, anything that 
facilitates the handling of hay lessens the risk from bad weather, 





We manufacture Anti-Friction, Reversible, Swivel and Rod 
Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys, 
Floor Hooks, etc. Also the celebrated Halladay Pumping and 
Geared Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Horse Powers, Jacks, Tanks, Pumps, etc. Send for catalogue 
and prices. Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 


U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, DL 








HE IMPROVED ALL STEEL AND MALLEABLE 





GARDNER HORSE FORK. Also, Hay Carriers, etc. 
i best working Fork in the market. Send for C vw: 
E. V. R. GARDNER & CO., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y 





STEEL-WALKING 


CULTIVATOR. 


Pride of the East, King of 
theWest, and Monarch 
ofall. Thousands in use 
Wgiving satisfaction. The 
best shovel beam spring 
regulating device ever 
invented. Shovel beams 
hoisted and held up by springs, alone. 
Agents wanted. Catalogue free. Hench & Dromgold, York, Pa. 


GIBBS .WMPERIAL PLOWS 

in Steel chilled and combination. 
STEE!. 
WO00D BEAMS. 


Manufactured by 
UCHER & GIBBS PLOW CO., CANTON, O. 


$300 REWARD WILL BE 


, CIVEN 
to any person that can furnish an 
Automatic Swinging Straw Stacker 
that can do better work than the 
IMPERIAL STACKER 


that we are building. Send for 
ages 3 i price list which will 

mailed free. All are war- 
ranted to do work or no sale. 


NEWARK. MACHINE CO., Columbus, 0. 


Our via 

























FARMENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
eJAMES LEFFEL & CO 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 










If you intend to buy a hay 
ear (of which we make three 
(3) styles), a grappling Fork & 


or a Sulky Plow, send for egy 
prices, etc., to 
Fowler & Farrington, 





Taughannock Falls, N. Y. 
SWIFT’S REVERSIBLE 


HAY CONVEYOR 


Will run either way without any 
change whatever; easil _ up 
and warranted to give satis ction. 
Made of malleable iron with chill- 
ed bearings. Has no springs or 
» complicated parts to get out of or- 
der, operates wonderfully easy, al- 
ways in order and will last a life- 








time. For special a address 
Swirt & MonFort, Millbrook,N.Y 
PER DAY! PEK DAY’! PER DAY! 
PER Dari § PER David PER DAY! 








Portable Eagle Well - Drilling Machine, 
WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
wood workers send for prices, Illus- 


Portable wee ‘wunans Beam am Wood Ris. —— with 
Mast or Bolted Tower Derrick, mounted or 
T : mounted or on Sills, Steam or Horse Power. 
Send for Catalogue. 
EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with steam 
trated catalogues free, 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 





‘or 110 Liberty St., New Yor“ 





on Sills, and 
power. Sold on trial. Metal and 
Address, No. 65 Ruby St. 








HORSE POWERS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
Machines for ooahgd Teall a OOD with Circular and 
Cross-Cut Also Machines ter 
THIRESHING ‘aud CLEANI NG Grain. 


“ ~ghaiaas dby all 


| 
| 
| & 
| 








considering 


Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity 2 duality of Work 
| "ee pamphlet Free. A W. GRAY’S SONS, 


dres 
TEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
{ MIDD LETOWN SPRIN Gs, VERMONT. 


THE a 


:——— 
ns = 








| Grain Threshers, 7 rate Engines, 


Highest prize awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. ae ’s latest trial, overa large num- 
| ber competing. mple warranty and opportunity 
Sor ca iv SIN For ull particnlay address 
T. JOHNSVILLE AGR?L WORKS, 
St. pie Kan | ving Montgomery «a New York. 





- Heebuer’s Patent Level-Tread Horse- ‘Powers. 


With Patent ee Regulator. 









Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
warranted. Send tor Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
tion sent FREE. Sole owners of Level-tread-patents. All 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


DEDERICK’S HAY, PRESSES. 
£ the customer 

} keeping theone 

that suits 9 








THE UNION HORSE- POWER 
Track Wheels, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
HILLED BEARINGS, and LEVEL TREAD. 


ILLUSTRATED = 
ATALOGUE e 


NION Thresher Separ rator and Cleaner. 
remium Farm Grist Mill coe Cotters, a 
W. L. BOYER & BRO., PHILAD : 


may MACHINERY 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for circular & prices. 


J. W. PENFIELD & SON, 
s Willoughby, Ohio.’ 








vay 


Sire ey Box 21. 
See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 
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=“=BRADLEY “HANDY” WACON#=== 























THE BRADLEY ‘‘HANDY” SURREY. 


Our Surrey is hung on the same style gear as our “ Handy "’ Wagon, and by doing 

z this we produce a four-passenger pleasure vehicle much lighter in weight than any other 

of the same capacity, and consequently easily handled bya single horse. We produce 

= this Surrey in two grades, bringing our prices within the means of every horse-owner. 

Ht l All Roomy, easy to get into and out of, convenient, durable, well finished and not ex- 
pensive, Send for catalogue, free. 











aa AWEWR AN SS —l —a4 





~ \ 














THE BRADLEY ‘“‘ HANDY’? WACON. 


This wagon has met with unprecedented success since its introduction, and is, beyond a 
question, the most popular vehicle of its class inthe market. We furnish it with one or two 
seats (poth movable), shafts and pole, and with or without canopy. The special feature of 
this wagon is the style of spring used, and its connection with the axle. The axles are 
cranked down with the springs directly over them, and counected to them near the wheels, 
giving the greatest strength with the least possible weight, and allows the body to han 
lower than in any other spring vehicle in use. In its construction we use nothing but Soli 
Steel Axles, the finest Oil Tempered and Tested Steel Springs and Wheels that 
% A thoroughly well made wagon, Simple, Light, 


we guarantee in the strongest manner. 
Convenient and Low Priced. Send for catalogue, free, 





mM » 
Aid 

























THE BRADLEY “HANDY” SURREY. 


As it is not possible that every dealer in vehicles in this country 
will carry a stock of our ‘‘ Handy’? Wagons, etc., we would sug- 
gest that you send to us direct for our catalogue, which will be 
promptly mailed, and in case your locai dealer is unable or unwill- 
ing to quote prices, we will name a price at which we will deliver 






















THE BRADLEY “HANDY” BUCKBOARD. 


any vehicle of our make to any railroad station east of the Miss- 
issippi River. 


While we prefer to furnish our vehicles through regular dealers 
in carriages throughout the country, itis always a good idea for 
the consumer to have a copy of our catalogue, which we mail free 
upon application, as in it we are able to accurately illustrate and 





Another style of our ‘‘ Handy ” vehicles, and is especially designed for use in mount sections, or . ‘ ' . 
over roads where lightness of weight is a great consideration. ‘As this is the simplest yas which it is describe our full line of work. ae ase vj thousands of our ve- 
yoo e to construct any four-wheeled vehicle, we are able to name exceedingly low prices on our “ Handy’ hicles direct to consumers, wi perfect satisfaction to everyone 

uckboard, and at the same time furnish a thoroughly durable and satisfact . d rs ty . . ° sas 
mare actory job in every respect. Send = -oneerned. Kindly mention American Agriculturist when writing. 


for catalogue, free. 


BRADLEY & 





























IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Safety Steam Engines, best. Railway and Lever Horse 
Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 
Disc and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, 
Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, &c., &c. 
Established 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y~ 


WHITMAN’S HORSE-POWERS, 


WROUGHT IRON CHAIN. 
apy Old Reliable. Simple and best. 
5} Nobreakage. Thousandsin use. 
Manufacturers of Lever Pow- 
a) ers, all sizes, Corn Shellers, Hay 
= Presses, Cider Milis, Feed Mills, 


B= Feed Cutters, etc. Send for 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEDGWIGK STEEL WIRE FENCE 








The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 

urniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 





See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 


} 


| 
| 





ESTABLISHED 1832. 
C O M P A NY SYRACUSE, N. YY. U. S.A, 
j 3 Branch Office : College Place, Cor. Murray St., N. Y. City. 


A New Butter Preservative. 
KELLOGQ’S 4 


Positively Prevents Butter from ever becoming Rancid. 


Endorsed by George B. Douglas, Esq., Ex-President Mercantile Exchange; Putnam Conklin, Esq., Manager 
Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s butter Department, New York City; Col. Wm. Crozier, Northport, L. L., N. Y.; St. Louis 
Dairy Co., Charles Cabanne, General Manager, St. Louis, Mo., and others. 

See American Agriculturist, page 192, April number: ‘After a year’s experience with Kellogg’s Royal Salt, we not 
only have no reason to change the favorable opinion we formed of it at our first trial, but we have become still more 
firmly convinced of its value as an effective and harmless butter preservative. We have received a large number of 
letters commenting upon its satisfactory workings, and the chemists to whom we submitted it for analysis have not 
found anything in it that could in any way detract from the quality and wholesomeness of the butter in which it is. 
used.”’ 

From the American Grocer, New York, March 30, 1887: ‘‘ KELLoge’s Roya SaLtt.—Last season this new butter- 
preservative was first brought to the notice of farmers and dairymen, and is achieved success as by a single bound. 
Such a thing as strong or rancid butter will only remain a disgusting memory where Royal Salt is once adopted. No 
wonder it has already found its way into nearly every State in the Union, or that a greatly increased quantity is 
likely to be sold the present season, We have the authority of an excellent chemist for saying that it is perfectly 
healthy. It is therefore absurd to question its health fulness.” 


(a> SEND FOR CIRCULAR. _&] 


For sale by The Western Dairy and Supply Co., 88 and 90 Take street, Chicago, Ill.; P. J. Kanfman, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Childs & Jones, Utica, N. Y.; John 8. Carter, Syracuse, N. Y ; R. G. Marcellus, Schenectady, N. Y.; The Homer 
Ramsdell Trans. Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; H. C. Tanner & Co., Saluda, N. C.; Woodward & Co., Hartford, Ct., and 
dealers throughout the United States. 

BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO.. 


OFrFicE amp Factory: FOOT OF WEST ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Reliable Agents Started in Business Without Capital! 





Write for Particulars. MY AGENTS ARE MAKING 
$5, $10, $15, $20, $25 and $30 PER DAY 


sening LEWIS’S COMBINATION HAND FORCE PUMPS. 


It makes 3 complete machines. I have agents all over the U.S. 
who are making $10 to $30 per day selling these pumps. I give their 
name and address in catalogue. Jo ae ceaae F ~~ ‘ "~* 
= ple pump, express paid, to any express station in the U.S. for 
85.1 “’ Made of tease’ will throw water from 50 to 60 feet, and 
retails a — Pa yt coe spraying bad ay ae¢ 
is a wonderful invention. They sell rapidly. INTS WA? . cRE. nD 

Potato Bug Attachment a pricelist and terms. GOODS GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 
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= _ SEVEN GOLD MEDALS and EIGHTEEN SILVER MEDALS 


















— AWARDED FOR— 


SUPERIORITY OF PROCESS AND PRODUCT. 


‘G 
by ARE USED BY THE LEADING DAIRYMEN OF THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE. 


cos i 
“eee OCT LON ”™ 
Was marked upon A. Rodman’s Butter by Prof. Alvord at the Bay State Fair, Bos 


ton, Oct., 86, because it was the only butter that scored 100 Points at the Largest Fair 
ever held in New England. It was made by the 
COOLEY PROCESS. 

F. Bronson, Pres’t American Jerse y ‘nae Club. 

T. J. Hand, Sec’y do fi 

T., G._ Yeomans, Ex-Pres’t Holstein- r riesian Breeders" Association. 

'. 6b. Wales, Jr.. Sec’y do 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone at the “Midlands, ‘Hawarde n, England. 

The Duke of Sutherland at “ Chiefden,” Englan¢ 
























Alluse the COOLEY CREAMERS) their dairies, and so do a Very Large Majore 
ity of the best dairymen in All Countries. 


45,000 OTHERS. 


The COOLEY CREAMER has more Labor-Saying Devices than any other, including Elevators, Cabinets 
with Refrigerators, Bottom and Surface Skimming Attachments, ete., ete. 


THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER OF A BETTER QUALITY THAN ANY OTHER APPARATUS. 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


First Premium at International Fair, New York. SIX SILVER MEDALS at State and 
County Fairs. EASIEST and BEST. 


Is Used in more Butter Factories in New England than any other Churn. Has the GREATEST CONCUSSION, 


EUREKA BUTTER WORKERS. 
SKINNER BUTTER WORKERS. 
NESBITT BUTTER PRINTERS. 


AND A FULL LINE OF CREAMERY AND DAIRY SUPPLIES, (SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


































































DAIRY “cesar i | PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKING 
FAMILY Attachment = 









OUTFIT 
» Capacity % EXCELS esses 
36 oz Fe “ 3 THEM ALL. | 


7 O. K. CREAMERY 


Has the largest cooling surface, takes less | < / 3 

Z cooling —— less labor, and gives best Z 

iq results. All cream raised between milk- . = : =i 

@ ings. (Skimming glass whole depth of 

f can, showing condition of mil, without poem , 
Has improvements over the haan 

O. K. CHU R N Easy regs nee Cony to operate. 

Made of White Oak. Cover Castings will not break. 


0. K. BUTTER WORKER 32005 scientific principles 


; = pe een. of the butter. Solid wood roller. THE MOST 
ECT Butter Worker ever put on the market,@ 


30m S. CARTER, Sole Manufacturer, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


weighed and salted at one op- 
eration, and without figurin 
G2 Every scale warran' 
aeeant ‘i STODDARD Mfg.Co 
TNEY. Vermont 


All Steel 
earings. 
























on application, 

































Descriptive Circulars 






















Patented March 23d, 1380. 
and Towns. : 
A LONG-NEEDED WANT | ip CREAMERY OUTFITS For 138 
72 Murray St., NEW YORK? y 
facturers of Curtis’ Improved Factory Churn, Mason’s Pow- 
Color ever made; one that for Gathered Cream, Rectangular Churns, Automatic and Lever 
CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
: MORE OF IT USED 
‘ than ofall other makes come 
bined. Send for our valua- 
pha. ble circulars. } . 
WFTTS. RICHARDAON & CO.. Burlington, Vt. 0 N 0 ; DAGA F. F. DAI R SAL 


sa for the Delivery 
AT LAS kn 
I We make from the best material, Superior Articles of 
’ IF you REALLY WISH er Butter Worker. Cream Wats, Curtis’ Oil Test Churn, 

W.R&COS 

Butter Workers for Farm Dairies. One Rectangular Churn at 
and willnotcolorthe butter- i 

B UTTER milk, ask for Wells, Rich- 

: ardson & Co’s., and takeno R. H. ALLEN CO., Agents, 189 & 19! Water St., New York City. 

; ———————————————————————————————————————_—_ 

SMI E’sS THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L’D. SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 7 





Milk in all Cities 
A.V. Wi Mem 
Dairy Goods, that are models of strength and simplicity. Manu 
to use the very best Butter Shipping Boxes for Print Butter, Refrigerator Tanks and Cans 
| M Pp ROV E B) never turns rancid, always 
gives a bright natural color, wholesale, where there is no agent. Write for prices and discounts, 
other. Sold everywhere. 
Purest and best Salt in the market. Used by a majority of Dairymen in the country with entire satisfaction. Cheaper 




















and better than any foreign Salt. First Premiums taken where cs r exhibited. Send for ** Salt Manual,”’’ giving cer- Fe 
tificates as to quality, premiums taken, &c. Address, J. W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N, Y. q 
EE ET PT OO ER NS eS a a 

———— ee ee a 
This Can, for setting and moving ite | 3 
has proved’ a success. “d It keeps the milk a f CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY MORE S PYRAMIDAL STRAINER! . 
cool in hot weather, and free from frost ay i _ “ most perfect Milk : 
in cold weather. It will save you money ; : ‘ ‘ th Sead oo ever offered to a 
and trouble. Send for circulars. Makes the most Rutter. Raises al’ the Cream ! = Dairymen. Cleans Milk per- f 
Vv. H. SMITH without ice. We furnish Churns, Butter Work- | ¢ Fectly and rapidly, Adapted 4 
A. W. H. 8S! ’ ers, and all kinds of Dairy and Creamery 4 toallandevery use forwhich : 
Beaver Dam, Wis. Goods. My > aforet at or Agents : : = — Steninee is required. 3 
d. Send for circulars . as finer strainer clotl than fi 

__Mention the American Agriculturist. Wants E i, ING ‘OLN 5 an be tixed with aniyathe stra 

gC 
ort Atkinson, Wis. MOSELEY & STODDARD MPG. CO. Ponitney, VE 











VAPORATING | FRUIT ee 
Bees eS. | HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT, «tines: 


See See Maher & Grosh’s special Offer tl this Month. army wherever found, and sold by all seedsmen. Send fer bock to FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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A Regular Old Timer. 


It isa long time since we have been able to announce 
the introduction of one of the old-fashioned remedies, 
one of those sure to cure every disease. These medi- 
cines had a Jiterature of their own, and the talent em- 
ployed in setting forth the way in which the remedy was 
discovered—among old women, missionaries, or pret- 
erably, among far-off savage tribes—often gave us excit- 
ing reading. Art, too, was called in to embellish the 
story, and we had portraits of ‘‘Old Mother Nobles,” 
and such characters in profusion. While it is a long 
time since we have noted the appearance of one of the 
real old-style nostrums, some have of late appeared, 
which show that the spirit of discovery, and the ability 
to narrate adventures, still exist. 

‘*mMoscos,’’ THE GREAT PERUVIAN CATARRH CURE, 
is announced, and with much of the old-time skill in re- 
counting how this wonderful ** Moscos” was discovered. 
The narrative is a curious one. It was Dr. Edward 
Turner, ‘‘ an adventurous and daring Englishman,” who, 
“being troubled with catarrh from boyhood,” set out 
find acure, ‘‘H[e traveled all over Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and among tbe Indians of North America, with- 
out getting on the track of acure.” But it is the unex- 
pected which always happens. Dr. Turner was near the 
Sacred Heart Mission of the Pottawattamie Indians, 
when he fell in with Father De Rossa, head missionary 
ofthe same. Turner made known his search for catarrh 
cure to De Rossa. The latter at once told him that he 
was on the wrong track, that catarrh was not among the 
things cured by Pottawattamies, but if he warted a 
catarrh cured, he must go to the ** Cotahuasi ” Indians, 
To be sure, these people lived in the Andes of Peru, but 
time and distance are nothing. So Turner went among 
the Cotahnasies, and was cured by * Moscos.”’ Going 
back to England to make his wonderful remedy known, 
he found that troops were just cmbarking for the Zulu 
war, and he at once joined a regimentand left for Africa. 
An old playmate, William Cameron, was Turner's inti- 
mate friend in the army, and they were both defenders of 
the Prince Imperial of France, on that day when be was 
killed bythe Zulus. Turner was killed in the same 
action, but Cameron escaped. The night before the 
action Turner had a presentiment that something was 
about to happen, so he told Cameron all about ‘‘ Moscos,” 
and made him his executor. Next morning the Prince 
and Turner were killed by the Zulus, and Cameron barely 
escaped with his life. Cameron went to England, pro- 
cured Turner's stock of roots, and came with them to 
America, where he found a capitalist to introduce it, and 
to send kim to Peru for a supply of ‘* Moscos,”’ that won- 
derful root. Whether these new remedies would take 
without any such ‘cock and bull” story as this, we can- 
not say, but certain it is that they are rarely, if ever, 
sent out without some improbable or impossible history 
of their discovery. As we look back on half a century 
of medicines of this kind, we see a long list of those in- 
troduced with as much circumstance as the *‘ Moscos,” 
and claimed to beas positive cures. Scarcely one of 
these nostrums that lived for awhile with so much flour- 
ish, can at the present day be found. Yet the health of 
mankind, apparently, depended upon them, 


No **Patent Medicines’? Now. 


J. F. Williams, Litchfield Co,, Conn., having seen the 
advertisement of a medicine for throat and lung diseases, 
the account of which impresses him favorably, writes to 
us for our opinion about it. We can only answer such 
inquiries on general principles. Each year new remedies 
are offered, which are incorrectly called ‘* patent medi- 
cines.” There are no ‘ patent medicines *’ now-a-days, 
for when patented the composition of the remedy must 
be recorded, and any one can get a copy of the formula, 
The moment the composition of one of these remedies 
becomes known, that is the end ofit. Secrecy and mys- 
tery are all-important to the success of these secret rem- 
edies. In looking back upon the long procession of 
“sure cures” that have come np and gone down in all 
these years, we find that just such assertions were made 
for them, as are now made, When we first became ac- 








quainted with the drug trade, the leading preparations 
sold were: ‘ Swain’s Panacea;”’ * Matchless Sanatives,” 
a patent preparation, as it was given in one-drop 
doses (2); ** Cheeseman’s Arabian Balsam,” which would 
even make decayed teeth grow up solid, and—at least, it 
claimed to do—other impossibilities, Soon after these 
came ‘ Townsend's Sarsaparilla,”? which had the field to 
itself, until the sarsaparilla of ‘* Old Doctor Jacob Towr- 
send,” contested the priority, both being a pleasant 
morning bitter, or “ cock-tail,” which made the takers 
thereof ‘feel good.” Where now are nine-tenths of 
these cure-alls, which, in their day, were the remedies on 
which the life of the people was claimed to depend ? 
Who can find a bottle of *‘ Cheeseman’s Balsam,” or the 
‘Matchless Sanative?*’? If good then, why were they 
not good, not merely for aday, but for all time ? 


Portable **‘Gas-Burners.*’ 


James D. Noble. Chicago Co., Minn., sends us a cir- 
cular of a ‘‘Gas-Burner” of the kind mentioned in our 
April issue, page 160. We can only repeat that all the 
cheap and volatile products of petroleum are exceeding- 
ly dangerous to use, or even have in the house. Any 
one who chooses to incur the deadly risk of using these 
fluids for purposes of illumination should fully under- 
stand the peril. ; 


Arsenic as a Beautifier. 


The sale and use of arsenical wafers for the com- 
plexion, which was referred to in the American Agricul- 
turist of last October, has at length received the atten- 
tion of the health authorities of the city. Dr. Cyrus 
Edson, the Health Physician, has ascertained by analysis 
that the so-called arsenic wafers contain only a trace of 
the poison. The unscrupulous vender aimed at the 
pockets rather than the lives of his dupes. Yet there is 
great danger that the comparative impunity with which 
these fraudulent wafers are used will give an idea that 
arsenic may be eaten without danger, and a habit be 
formed quite liable to lead to fatal results. Every scller 
of these wafers is liable to prosecution, either for selling 
poison or for violation of section 14 of the Sanitary 
Code, which forbids the sale of preparations under any 
deceptive or fraudulent name. The stuff is either a 
poison or a fraud, and in either case its sale is unlawful. 


Swindling the Farmers.—Stray 
Jattle, 


In Canada, as in most other communities, when a 
farmer picks up an estray animal, he cares for it, adver- 
tises it, and calls upon the owner to prove property, pay 
charges, and take the animal away. To the ordinary 
mind this plain transaction appears very straight-for- 
ward, and to offer but.a small cpportunity for fraud. But 
the mind of the swindler is equal to the occasion, end can 
convert this simple matter of advertising an estray, into 
a swindle upon tie farmer who advertises, These swin- 
dlers, as usual, hunt in couples. According to the Sarnia 
(Ont.) ** Observer:” ‘* They read the local newspapers 
carefully, and when a farmer publishes an estray notice, 
No. 1 calls to look at the animal. The farmer shows the 
beast, and the fellow decides it not his; then he returns 
to his partner and describes it minutely to him. No. 2 
goes to the farmer and after proving by a thorough de- 
scription that he is the owner of the animal, says he can- 
not take it away, and offers to sell at a bargain. The 
farmer buysit, and in a few days the rightful owner 
comes and claims the animal.” This is a swindle which 
may readily take in an honest farmer and it will prob- 
ably not be confined to the other side ef the border, 
Farmers, beware how you purchase estrays, 





-*A Boon to Woman!!* 


Mr. Wm. II. Sims, Belle Co., Texas, sends us a cireu 
lar, headed ** A Boon to Woman,” and would like * the 
opinion of the medical gentleman connected with the 
American Agriculturist concerning it.’ We have not 
the work before us, but in its place under the heading of 
‘What it Tells,” we are given a synopsis of the contents 
of the hook. In perusing this synopsis, we find that 
‘“* what it tells’? is in some respects very sensible, and 
that in other cases “what it tells’? is upon matters 
“what no fellow can ever find out.’ For example, 
what a book this must be which claims that ‘* Zé /ells— 
what love is.” Asa“ tellist’’ it may at once go to the 
head. This synopsis ‘ Wiat it Tells” has all through it 
a thread of advertising of the book. Thus under one 
section we are told: ‘*Some very interesting and in- 
structive reading just here!” Again, under the next 
section of **What it Tells,’ we are informed that: 
“The medical knowledge in this part of the book will 
save many dollars in physicians’ bills to the fortunate 
possessor of a copy.” In another place in ‘* What it 
Tells’ we are informed that there are; ‘Some things 





here worth knowing.”’ The doctors say of some remedies 
that they are *‘cumulative”; that is, that they may be 
given in repeated doses without any manifest effect, un- 
til after awhile the force of the whole that has been 
tuken manifests itself ina sometimes unpleasant man- 
ner. Sothis book, according to ‘* what it tells,’? must 
be a *“*cumulative ’’ one, as in a synopsis of one of its 
chapters we are told: ‘*This chapter alone is worth the 
price of the book to any woman, married or single.” 
But this is nothing to the next and last chapter, which, 
according to the synopsis, telis: ‘* Scores of things worth 
hundreds of dollars in every family.’”?> We wonder that 
it docs not add: ‘“*If you do not see what you want, ask 
for it.’ Like nearly all books by those who, professing 
to be medical men, claim to teach popular medicine, we 
find this to have a sinister object, the sale of a quack 
medicine. All these ‘* free recipes ” and other benevolent 
schemes,have for their end and aim,the sale of something 
that can only be had in its integrity from the advertiser. 
The “sting in the tail” in the case of this wonderful 
book on * Painless Child-birth”’ is found in an claborate 
announcement of the “Sole Agent.” Tle sents forth the 
fact that the ‘‘ Mother’s Cordial”? is prescribed in the 
book, and its ingredients are described. But as the 
**Sole Agent” tells us these “roots and harbs”’ are of 
no account, except when fresh, and those sold in stores 
are usually old and inert, he, “Sole Agent,’ puts up 
“The Makins” of said cordial, which will allow those 
who wish to use it to prepare it at heme. The various 
roots, leaves, etc., are made up in packages, which will 
be sent by mail for $1. This stuff is called ‘ Miétchella 
Compound,’ because a common little creeping plant, 
Mitchella repens, is said to be a principal ingredient in 
the mixture. One of the common names of this plant is 
** Partridge-berry,” another is ** Winter-berry,” and still 
another ‘* Twin-berry.”” We may suppose that this last 
name has no siynificance in its uses in child-tirth, pain- 
jess or otherwise. The work, from its announcement, 
appears to be mainly an advertisement of the ‘* Mitchella 
Compound,” 


Cautionary Signals, 


About the Dentaphone. 


L. F. Lain, Steuben Co., N. Y., asks us: “Is the Dent- 
aphone a humbug, or a valuable invention? The writer's 
experience is this: After receiving several packages of 
circulars, and an earnest solicitation to try a Dentaphone, 
he invested five dollars ina fifteen dollar Dentaphone, 
Ne tried it himself, and permitted all the deaf ones in the 
village to try it, and it was of no use toany ofus. He 
then requested the company to take it back, which they 
did not think best todo. The Dentaphone is like a hard 
rubber fan ; the largest, 104g by 9% inches, which probably 
cost from fifty cents toa dollar. This information is vole 
unteered forthe good of all concerned.”? The sheet of 
vulcanite or hard rubber, named a Dentaphone, can hardly 
be regarded as an “‘invention.’’ It at most substitutes 
one material for another in making a ‘* sounding board,” 
for that is all that it is, despite its Greek name. Some- 
thing of the kind has long been in use toaid imperfect 
hearing. Placed against the teeth, the Dentaphone ree 
ceives the vibrations of the air, caused by the voice; these 
vibrations are communicated to the teeth, which in turn 
send them to the brain. When the Dentaphone was first 
widely advertised, with strong claims as to its efficiency, 
we consulted one of the most eminent of the physicians 
of New York City, concerning it. His opinion was that 
in some forms of deafness the affair might often be of 
service in aiding one tohear. But this was no better 
than a common palin-leaf fan, a sheet of paste-board, ora 
piece of well-seasoned wood, worked down very thin. 
As either of these willanswer as well as the Dentaphone, 
itis not to be wondered at that the charge of fifteen dol- 
lars for that which cost less than a do!lar, aroused eus- 
picion, and suggested humbug. An abatement from 
fifteen to five dollars, shows that there isa wide margin of 
profit on Dentaphones, while complaints like that of Mr. 

ain, that an intending purchaser is not al'owed to make 
a trial of the affair before purchasing an article that may 
prove to be utterly useless to him, at a ridiculously high 
price, gives the whole business an aspect that excites 
suspicion. 





‘*The Aid Supply Co. of Boston” 


Claims to be wholesale dealers in fancy work, and adver- 
tises that they need all the help they can get; materials 
sent by mail with directions, and work paid for when 
returned, The circular reads much like those sent out 
by the ** Artotype,” ‘* Kensington Embroidery,” and sim- 
ilar chaps who want work ‘done at home,’’ To learn 
about the work offered by this ‘** Aid Supply Co.” costs 
$1.04, the four cents being for postage. Who has had ex- 
perience with this company? Where unnecessary mae 
chinery is employed for a purpose, it is always suspicious, 
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The Great Dairy and Cattle Show. 
pe: 

As in our May issue, so now in June, we devote 
much space to the Cattle and Dairy Show in Madison 
Square Garden, not only because such shows are 
deserving of every encouragement, but because 
this one has been every way more successful than 
any similar exhibition ever held in the United 
States. 





winners (cattle) of the day previous, ieaeed up to 
ten o’clock of the night before. These Daily Edi- 
tions of the American Agriculturist, numbering 18 
or 20 pages, and containing some numbers as high 
as twenty or more illustrations of cattle, dairy im- 
plements, etc., exhibited the day before, attracted 
no little attention. 








rh 


The Propagation of Plants. 


i 


i 
The Daily American Agriculturist. 

— Andrew 8S. Fuller’s great work, The Propagation 
of Plants, judging from the sales thus far, promises 
to become one of the most popular works extant. 
The general style and character are indicated by 
the extracts and illustrations appearing in the 
American Agriculturist, 


During the Dairy-Cattle Show at the Madison 
Square Garden, the American Agriculturist has 
issued a Daily edition, which has appeared prompt- 
ly in the Show every morning at ten o’clock, giving 
all the news, incidents, prizes, engravings of prize 


_~—) A MOST DESIRABLE SUMMER PREMIUM, @—_. 


OUR NEW EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 
FOR SUMMER PASTIME AND PROFIT. 


Taking the Popular Size of Picture, 5x7, $15; or, 4x5 for $10. 














FOLDED. 


EXTENDED, 


The great success of our 4x5 Expert Ovtrit, offered last year in the July number of the American 
Agriculturist, page 309, price $10, has induced us to offer a larger size of the same general style, to sell 
at a correspondingly low price ; and in presenting the new 5x7 Expert, we oiler an even greater 
The 5x7 plate is now the most popular size for landscape and view work, and 
No other 5x7 camera alone has ever been offered for 


bargain than last year. 
will make full cabinet size photographs, or larger. 
less than $20, and the new outfit, like the 4x5, embraces everything necessary for the complete process. 
The CAMERA, as shown by the engravings above, is thoroughly well made of butternut wood with 
brass trimmings, handsomely finished, and is very light and strong. It has the movable front board and 
swing lever clamp and the folding bed, which is made rigid bya patent device, and can never become loose 
We call special] attention to the patented REVERSIBLE PLATE-HOLDERS, which constitute an 
By simply shifting their position on the camera, the plate is in po- 
without changing in any way the adjustment of the camera. 


or shaky. 
important part of the Expert outfits. 
sition for either an upright or horizontal view, 

To make this change rapidly is often very desirable, and these holders admit of a quicker adjust- 
ment, as well as answering all purposes of the Reversible Back, which is applied only on much higher- 
priced cameras. 

The Lens is of the same pattern which has given such general satisfaction with the 4x5 size, of 
larger field, and will do first-class work. The bellows are of double thickness and capacity for extra long 
focus ; the tripod, adjustable to any height, sliding together for carrying, the lightest made, and very rigid. 

The EXPERT 5x7 OUTFIT consists of the CAMERA, with LENS, FOCUSING-SCREEN, and PLATE- 
HOLDER, as described above, SLIDING ADJUSTABLE TRIPOD, and CARRYING CASE ; one box best instanta- 
neous dry plates ; one box best sensitized albumen paper ; DEVELOPING OUTFIT, with all chemicals neces- 
sary for developing and fixing plates ; one improved PRINTING-FRAME ; TONING SOLUTIONS for finishing 
the pictures ; TRAyYs for the different solutions, and material for dark-room lantern—everything neces- 
sary for the complete process. Every outfit warranted and shipped complete on receipt of price. 

For full description of the $10.00 Camera turn to page 309, July number of 1886, or Premium List; 
page 14. If you have mislaid same, we will mail one on receipt of a postal card. 

No. 1.—Our $10.00 Camera is supplied for the price; or, for 13 subscrip- 
tions to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each. 

No. 2.—Our New 5x7 Expert Outfit is supplied for the price, $15.00; or, 
fer 20 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each. 
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i NEW W BOOKS. Me 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Propagation of Plants, 


GIVING THE PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN THE 


Development and Growth of Plants, their Botan- 
ical Affinities and Peculiar Properties. 


—ALSO,— 
Descriptions of the Process by which Varieties and 
Species are Crossed or Hybridized, and the many 
Different Methods by which Cultivated 
Plants may be Propagated 
and Multiplied. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author ~*~. a Grape Culturist,” “ The _— iene Cul- 
ist,” ** Practical Forestr iW,” ele., 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


The Illustrated 


STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 


CONTAINING THE 

History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, of 

Strawberries, Forcing or Pot Culture, How 
to Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, ete., 

TOGETHER WITH 

A DESCRIPTION OF NEW VARIETIES, AND A LIST OF THE, 

BEST OF THE OLD SORTS. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “ Pn Grape Culturist.” “ Small Fruit Cul- 
urist,” “ Practical Forestry,” etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
2 Flexible Covers. PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS. 








Sia aLariNe - Ore 


Flower Beds. 


By CEO. A. SOLLY & SON. 


A book of Carpet and other Flower-bed Designs. The 
object of these drawings is to assist gardeners and ama- 
teurs, and to enable them to select the proper plants for 
their work. Mostof the flower beds can easily be ar- 

ranged and made attractive, by any intelligeet gardener 
or amateur, by using the plants named under each design. 


Cloth, Oblong Quarto. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN 


VETERINARIAN. 


A Practical Manual of the Diseases of Domestic 
Animals, with their Remedies, 


By CEO. S. HEATLY, M.R.C.V.S. 


The object which the writer of this book has had inv ~ 
is to present, in as clear and succinct a form as possible, a 
number of useful facts, which his research, accompanied 
with a lengthened experience, has proved to rest on ascien- 
tific basis. It will be found a most valuable hund-book. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports. Fully I Wiestsared, and containin Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 ages, 8vu. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—1EW EDITION. 


A beautifully Lllustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New 8 orting Books,in th 
various ——- of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, an 
—" = pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing. 











FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on a postal card, 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
800 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE, 
by the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


0. JUDD C0., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 
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Mention this paper in writing to advertisers, 
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The only machine that received an award on both Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “‘Appleton’s Cyoloe 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,”’ recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine of this country, Catalogue sent free, 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥, 


The New Perfected Runabout 


The Original, and Father of all Runabouts. 





PATENTED 


JANUARY 16, 1884 
‘O88T ‘ZI AEVANVS 


‘G3.LNALVd 





For four passengers. The best general Business Wagon 
now in use. Weighs 300 1bs.: Capacity 800 lbs.; hangs very low; 
Yides as easy asa bugey. and can be used for family or 
business purposes. Over 4,000 now in use,and giving the 
best satisfaction. Guaranteed to be first-class in every 
respect. Prices and Catalogue free to those who mention 


pet. H, A, MOYER Syracuse, N, Y, 
HEGE’S IMPROVED CIRCULAR SAW MILL 


With Universal Lo 
Beam Rectilinear Si- 
multaneous Set Work 
and Double Eccentric 
Friction Feed. _— 

Accurate ! Sime 
ple! Cheap! Due 
rable! 

Also Manufacturers 
of Steam Engines, 

ood = Planers, 

Pulleys, &c. 

All Work Ware 


ranted. 
Write for Descriptive Circulars and prices. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N.¢,, 0.5.4. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 
5,000 in Use. KEMP'S MANURE 
| SPREADER 


SPECIAL PRICES. é 
Weg and CART COMBINED. 















@reatest S 
Agricultural invention 

ef the Age! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles the 
Walue of the Manure. Spreads evenly all kinds of 
manure, broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth time required 
by hand. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


KEMP & BURPEE MF’G CO., Syracuse, N. Yo 


CUNS, 









RIFLES, revorvers 
and SPORTING Coops, We off 
very low prices on Rell 


ble Good Send 
three 2-cent Stamps for the fnese Soneze Tilus- 
trated Catalogue in the trad 


t % 
G. H OVESEAUGH & 00, 205 & 267 Broadway, N. %. 











FREE ! The “Collector,” Easton, Md., is the best curi- 
osity paper Published. Price, 2 cents per year. The 
“Collector,” and this paper, one year for only $1.50. Sub- 
scriptions can commence with any number. 


WiIncnestEr’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anpD SODA is an excellent 

Preparation for Consumptives, for Coughs, for 
eak Lungs, Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh, 

Poor Appetite, and for every form of General De- 

bility. (27BE suRE anp GET WINCHESTER’S Pre- 

PARATION. $1 and 82 per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 








KANSAS AND HER CAPITAL. 
All about Kansas and Topeka, her capital city, sent free. 


Important information to investors. Address by postal card 
or letter, Darty CAPITAL, Topeka, Kansas. 


See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 














FOR SALE. THE ADAM- 
SON CO.. Patent Solicitors, 
Muncie, Ind. 


ELEGANT SAMPLES,Beautiful Cata- 
logue, Agents’ terms, all for 2c. stamp. 
W.C. Griswold & Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 


PATEN 


om, F Book rich new sam- 
oc: ples & our big terms 
A a 4 o Agents free. Send 


c. for mail. 12 lovely Basket Hidden 
ain gilt edge, 10c._ Club 7 packs, 50c. 


Y CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 








Name, 10¢, 25 pi 
HOLLE 





LIVE STOCK, ETC. 


AN EFFICIENT INVENTION, 


— WHICH IS — 


Simple, Practical and Serviceable. 


Perfectly adapted to all the uses for which a milk or cream 
receptacle is desired. See illustrated article in this num- 
ber. For Circulars, address 

A. W. H. SMITH, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD, FARM AND DAIRY. 


DEATH TU OLEOMARGARINE. 


FRANK’S AMERTI- FIRST-CLASS 
CAN WONDER MA*° UTTER FOR 
CHINE. Highest NOTHING! Can be 
medals from Ameri- made with from one 
can Institute, New pint to the largest 
York; Burlington quantity of fresh 
County Agricultural milk, producing the 
Society. No. 1, $4; No. finest butter in two 
2. $10; No. 3, $20; No.4 minutes. There is a 

30, C. O. D.; packing clear profit of from 
and boxing 10 percent 80 to 120 percent. The 
extra. Descr iptive remaining milk re- 
circulars sent on ap- tains all its sweetness 
plication. . and can be used with 
coffee, tea, etc. This machine also produces the finest ice- 
cream in four minutes. 

County agents, with first-class reference, wanted. 

F. A. FRANK, PAteNTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


Principal office: 316 East 82d St., New York. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Factory, beside running stream,in Putnam Co., N. Y., 
suitable for milk condensing or butter and cheese mak- 
ing. Building 144 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, two stories and 
and atticin height. Twenty-five horse-power engine and 
boiler; shafting, pullies, belting, piping, etc. etc. Two 
railroads. Address, E. H., 171 Broadway, Room 46, N. Y. City. 














LIVE STOCK, ETC. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican 


139 and 141 West 54th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


HOUGHTON FARM 


JERSEYS. 


No animal placed upon the market except such as com- 
bine great dairy promise, with approved pedigrees. 

The celebrated prize-winner, RAMAPO, 4679, at head of 
the herd. Sonsand daughters for sale at reasonable prices. 

Address 


E. CG. FULLER, Manager, 
Mountainville, N. Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to povltry ever 
B2sper ye Splendidly illustrated. 











25 peryear. Also the American 

ultry Yard, a weekly illus- 
trated paper devoted ent rey to 
poultry, $1.50 per year. oth 
papers for $2.00. A samp)? 3 
of both mailed on receipt vu: 3 
cents in 1 pomene stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, HartrForp, Cr. 


Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland Chins PIGS, ne 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds an Beagles, 
Sheep and Poultry, bred an 
for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO. 
= pe = West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 

end stamp for Circular and Price List. 














THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


‘i only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


Send 2c. stamp for Illustrated Circulars to 
CENTENNIAL WW F’G. COns Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


CEL Pups, warranted, cheap ; Butter Calves; 
Chester, Berkshire, Small Yorkshire Spring Pigs 3 
Pure-bred Sheep, etc. Writeus. F.MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 








We are now booking orders for 


ROUGH-COATED PUPPIES, full pedigreed, and entitled 


SCOTCH to registry in A. K. R.or A. K.C.S.B., 
COLLIE Dogs sired by such noted Dogs as Imported 
BOBBIE, A. K. R.?205, winner of First 

Prize at Philadelphia, 1885, and RUTLAND, JR., A. K. R. 
8910, sired by Rutland, E. K. C. 8. B. 18948, the Champion 
Dog of the World. Write at once for full particulars and 


prices. Also, several registered Breeding Bitches in 
whelp. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





i" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TU RE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to Ae I. ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 


Guide to Bee-Keeping, & Cata- 
logue of CHEAPEST and BEST 
Supplies,mailed free. Address 
J.L.Rust&Co.NewCarlisle,O. 
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A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
Lrauorns, another on WYANDOTTES, a 
book on curing PovuLtry Diseases, and 
another entitled How To FEED FowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H. STopparpD, Hartford, Ct. 


BS to 88 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. Lines 








not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 





ZLES. The best in the world. Send for Cir- 


ALF WEANERS AND SUCKING COW MUZ- 
cular. H, C. RICE, Farmington, Conn. 





YANDOTTES, P. Rocks, Light Brahmas, Janguhens, 
White and Brown Leghorns; Esge 13 for $1; 30 for $2. 
10 B. Turkey Eggs, $3. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 


or SA LE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes, W.C. B. Polish. Also Eggs. Send stam 
for prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 


W ANTED.—Farmers’ Sons as agents for our ELECTRIC 
PocKET BATTERY, the latest invention for exercising 
purposes. Awarded medal at American Institute. Send Re 
address to ELECTRIC POCKET BATTERY Co., 756 B’way, N.Y. 


ROFITS IN POULTRY. 
Useful and Ornamental Breeds 


—AND THEIR— 


>tPROFITABLE MANHGEMENT.< 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A thoroughly practical work, being personal experience 
from various sources, applicable to the surroundings—the 
climate, nearness to market, neighbors, etc.—of 


POULTRY KEEPERS IN ALL SECTIONS. 
Valuable to the Novice and to the old Poultry man, to 
the Poultry Fancier as well as to the Raiser of Eggs, Broil- 
ers or Table Fowls for Market. Special attention is be- 
stowed upon 


HOUSES AND CONVENIENT APPLIANCES 
and upon practically useful_and profitable details, rather 
than upon raising of Fancy Poultry. 

The experience of poultry raisers is multifarious. No 
one person’s knowledge covers the whole range of experi- 
ences. The present volume is intended to sup y a want in 
poultry literature which can only be compassed by the com- 
parison of the views of many. The results have been, in 
some cases, berg A chronicled, in others, now presented 
for the first time to the public. 

Our country extends over a region reaching from the polar 
circle to the tropics; throughout almost this whole extent, 
poultry are raised with profit, and the editor believes that 
no poultry raiser, between Alaska on the North, and Florida 
and Texas on the South, can peruse this volume without 
profit, while for the novice in poultry raising, it will furm a 
convenient and useful hand-book. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
0. JUDD C0., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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Exhibitors at the Great ‘Dairy y and Cattle Show, 


Madison Square Gar Garden, New York, May 10-14, 1887, 


Claims a Clean Sweep from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi. 


Constantyn, 2040, heads the first prize herd. 

Sir Henry of Maplewood, 2933, with four of 
his yearling daughters, takes first prize for bull and his 
progeny. The first prize butter was made at Maplewood 
from Holstein milk. F. C. STEVENS, Attica, N. Y. 


HIGGINS “EUREKA®’ DAIRY SALT 
was used in the fancy butter and cheese made during the 


show. “It Standsat the Head.’ 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Now 








iM] OSELEY & STODDARD M’F’G CO., Poultney, 
Vt. Stoddard Creamery, Stoddard ‘Churn and 
More’s Pyramidal Strainer, 





HE PASTEUR FILTER, 469 Greenwich St.. N. Y. 
Larze and Small Machines for strictly germ proof 
water. Invented in Pasteur’s Laboratory, Paris, France. 





A H. REID. PHILADELPHIA, PA. REID'S BUT- 
@ TER WORKER, CREAMERIES, BUTTER SHIP- 
PING BOXES, and Self-Ganging BUTTER PRINTERS. 





MAPLEWOOD HERD 





MILK AERATOR, DISPLACES ANIMAL 


ILL’S 
L. HILL, Mfg. and Patentee, 


heat and odors. E. 
West Upton, Mass, 





The DeLav me [See paaer Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO,., 
Foot of W. 11th St., New York City. 
KELLOCC’S ROYAL SALT. 

A new butter preservative. Forsale by leading dealers 
er supplied direct from our office. Endorsed by leading 
dairymen, 








y cMILLAN’S PATENT REFRIGERATING MILK 
CAN. The only one with inside ice-tube. 
J. F. McMILLAN, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 











Easy to apply, 
Does — rust; 
TER 


ernoxc, WATERPROOF, 


orrattle. Is alsoA SUBSTITUTE forP 
. Half the Cost._ Outlasts the building. Co ue PETS 
RUGS of same, double the wear of oil cloths. Catalogue 


ste Wh H.FAY&CO. CAMDEN.N, Je 


MINNEAPOLIS. OMAHA. 


Tie Perfect Hatcher and Perfect Brooder, 


the leading machines of the world for artificial sehihdion 
and raising of all kinds of Poultry. H. D. Grindle, M. D. 
writes, out of 27 uccessive hatches with the Perfect 
Hatcher the average was 97 per cent. This beatsall records 
of hens or machines. Don’t buy an incubator until you see 
ourcirculars. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., Limited, 
Elmira, ‘New York. 

} (or a Limited partnership interest) FOR 
SHEEP RANCH SALE, near Colorado Springs. Easy oc- 
c ciation, bracing climate, social resources equal to any East. 

Box 716, Schenectady, N. Y. 


WwW # HY PAY RETAIL PRICES when youcan buy 
HARNESS, hand-made, best oak leather for $6.50, 
$8.50 $10, $12, $13.50, $15- Double Sets, $20, $25, $30? Shipped 
subject to cperacal. 64-page C atalogue free 
SING & CO., Wholesale M’f'rs, Owego, N. Y. 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Publishers of American 
Agriculturist, %51 Broadway, New York.]} 














Farm and Garden. 
Ailen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book. 










American Farmer’s Hand-Book...............:...+..-+08 
Asparagus COMMS. ....cccccccccccccccoccess 

Bailey's The Book of Ensilage.. 

Bawnford’s Silk Culture........ ......-.-.0020:006 Paper.. 30 
Barry’s fruit Garden. New and Revised Edition....... 2 00 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure................... 25 
Brackett’s Farm Talk ; cloth 5 
Brill’s Cauliflowers 20 
Rrill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing....... ...... 1 00 
Broom-Corn and Brooms.............ee-eeeeeeees Paper 50 
C Sartis on Ww heat c -, heuicd seen oe Paper 50 








SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE! 
Including * Lady Fay,” first prize winner, and *‘ Clo- 
thilde,” whose milk record, 26.021 Ibs. 2 0z., largest in 
the world. *‘ Netherland Princess 4th’: butter record, 
28 Months old. ‘‘Lady Fay’ also won the Sweepstakes 
prize for best milch cow. 


CHILDS & JONES, UTICA, N. Y. 


Apparatus for Cheese Factories, Creameries and Dairies. 





{ 





LITTLE'S PATENT FLUID. 


Sheep Dip and Cattle Wash, 
Little’s Soluble Phenyle Disinfectant. 
Morris Little & Son, 
173 North Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FARMERS’ PRICES! : 
HOLS TEINS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


°° HOLSTEIN CATTLE, °» 50 Cents. 
Dudley Miller, Osw ego, N. Y¥. 








BRUSH. 
Mt. Verron, N. Y. 
KUMYSS. 


D* E. F. 


Oe, M. WELLS, 
We Pure-Bred Ayrshires, 
Weathersfield, Conn. 





HR. HANSON’S LABORATORY, 
Butter Color, Rennet Extract Cheese Color, Ren- 
net Tablets, Chicago, Iil., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Je B. 


ee CURTIS & GREENE, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Rectangular Churns and Curtis Oil Test Churn. 





SMALL & CO 
Boston, Mass. 
Smalls Calf Feeder, 

















T. FARM MACHINE Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt., Cooley Creamers, Davis Swing 
Churn, Nesbit Butter Worker, Etc. 
A W. H. SMITH. Beaver Dam, Wis. 
° Universal Milk Can 
For collecting, shipping or creamery use. 

; 66 ” THE BEST 
Registered SANITAS ” trade-mark. sisitectaat 
POWDER, FLUID, ETC. 

THE AMERICAN & CONTINENTAL SANITAS CO.,L’d. 
636 ro 642 West 55th St., New York City. 
McDOUCALL’S NON-POISONOUS 
Sheep Dip. Cattle Dressing and Insect Exterminator, 
for use on Sheep, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Poultry, Pigs, 


Vines, Trees, etc. Send for Circular, 

F. Porter Thayer & Sou, Managers,104 Chambers St.,N.Y. 
RNR SR ROIDOD, ovina onseas02505)50540deo0 wbsseneenese 1 50 
PEER EME cn ceceahEosecas de sensenssunausewesis 1 25 






SAR ARE OREM cad sancckrssineenekcesssslcusensans 3 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture ew & Enlarged Edition. 60 


Flax Culture. [Seven Prize k-says by practical growers.] 30 
















French’s Farin Drainage.........ccccscscsscscccccccesecess 1 50 
Fuller’s Practical Forestry 1 50 
ee ge Sa eee re Preyer 30 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold Wurtzels, etc............. 30 
Gregory on Fe ERIE tes eee eae, 40 
Gregory on Onion Raising..... 3 
Gregory ON SQUAS NES... .. 2... ee eee cece e eee eteeereeeeeees 30) 
Harlan’s Farming with Green Manures..............0005 10) 
Harris’ Gardeninz for Young and Old........_.......... 25 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Plain, $4 
OPN UONG: suds ccsakscean-oseesaneuniche oes 6 50 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. New and Revise d Edition.. 1 75 
Henderson's Garden and Farm Topics 50 
Henc lerson’ 3 Gardening for Pleasure. 1 50 


Henderson’s Gardening for Protit. 

































BOP OO MOMUEOM.. ..2...-.-02520520sccnsensesescccssee 2 00 
Henderson & Crozier’s Ifow the Farm Pays.. o-. 2 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Edition.... 30 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed........-..+.+: 2 00 
Johnson’s How Crops8 Grow. ...0....c.sseccccccce-ccvcves 2 00 
Johnson" OS a 3, | errr Paper.. 50 
Jones’ Peannt Plant Paper.. 50 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry...........-c0sseeee0e 1 50 
DE I 4s knednacthsecesnngeessstesseses Paper.. 25 
Leland's Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors........... 1 50 
Long’s Ornament al Gard: ning . 200 
Morton’s Farmer’s Calendar........0..00ccccccccsessesees 5 00 
Nicholson’s Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. Vols. 

I. and II. now ready. Each volume.......... . 500 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Se 1 25 
Norton's Elements of Scientific Agric ulture.. 75 
Oemler’s Truck-farming at the South......... sooo AD 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably.............e00++ 20 
Our F arin Of Four ACres.......c.crcoccscercccvees 30 
Pabor’s Colorado as an Agricultural State.... .. ...... 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer for Farmers............--+ «+: 60 
Plant L fe ON The FArM......ccccccrcescccecsccecscccescoece 1 00 

uinn’s Money in the Garden 1 50 
Register of Rural Affeirs, bound, 9 vols., each.. . 150 
Riley's Potato Pests........ccccccccces ..Paper.. 50 

tobinson’ ig SIE BOP BRETROIS 5; .5cs00c00scesseacseso0ee 5 00 

20's Play and Profit in my Garden. smkeonmene 1 50 
Roos -velt’s Five Acres TOO Much...........ccccscecceeees 1 50 
Silos and Ensilage............scccccccccccscccccesccccccecs 50 
bMte is MIRE MOONEE 5, oiccccscp csshni nesses cbsencasowesens 1 00 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, G: *n, and Orchard 1 50 
Ten ACTS ENOGL.........006.. - onecsecesenveesscees cor 00 
The Lilustrated — of Gardening. V's.1&I1.each 5 C0 
The Soil OF TRC FOFMic..scccccccesssccccersss coccecsescece 1 00 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery. coe 1 0 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming.............-. 1 50 


Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienc ed cultivators. 25 







Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden..... 2 00 
Villes’ Artificial Manures...............secccccseeees wens OOD 
Villes’ High Farming without Manur - ma 
Villes’ Schoo] of Chemical Manures............. 

Waring's Book of the Farm............cecsssceses 


W aring’ s Draining for Profit and Health 
Ww aring’ s Eleme nts of Agriculture 






Waring’s Farmers’ Vacation...... ° 
Warin7z’s Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns..... 2 00 
Waring’s Sanitary Condition in ied and Country 
Dwellings. sind) Same akin nese Skane wee 50 
Warington’s C hemistry of the Farm......... ~ “100 
White's ardentng for the South... ......e08 suasweeeawhes 2 00 








T S. COOPER 
@ Linden Grove Herd Jerseys, 
Coopersburg. Pa. 





yom P. BROWN 
Rising Sun, Ind., 
Brown’s Fence Machine. 


a RICE, 
Sodus, New York. 
Eureka Oil Test Churn. 


PATENTS FOR SALE. 
Two valuable churn patents to close out business. 
M. D. Chapin, Poultney, Vt. 


ERNWOOD FARM, 
Guernsey Herd, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 














— Cc. WATSON, 
Ayrshires and Jerseys, 
West Farms, N. Y. 


P. BAILEY. BELMONT STOCK FARM, BARNES. 


@ ville, O. Jerseys, and Jersey Butter, 
Took Prize at Great Dairy Show. 


eating cing 3 SOAP. 
. The Universal Insecticide. 
tose Mfg. Co., 


W S WARRINER, Forestville, Patentee and 
@ Manufacturer of the emer’ Chain Hanging 
Cattle Stanchion. Patented Sept. 12, 1882. 








17 So. William St., New York. 












Fruits and Flowers, 

DSBPIOR TONG CUI o cv exceccccssscscccacdcesesecs 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants....... oon LO 
3ailey's Field Notes Gn Apple Culture................... - 
Black’s Cultivation of the Peach _— Pear.. 1 50 
C horlton* O<aTADS-GrO Werf GUIKU,, ....6ccccscscwseceescess vy 
Collier’s Sorghum, its Culture and Manufacture........ 3 00 
Common Sea BONN cai a ocuskeet acc uke soards 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Elliott’s Hand ook for Fruit ra Nok iene 60c.; clo. 1 00 
de ry Woman her own Flower Gardener. oo--e 100 

Fern Book for Everybody. 50 
Faller’s Grape Culturist. 150 
ig uller’s Illustrated Straw b 25 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Mc csasesions 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and 0 d edition...... 1 50 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden...............ceeeeee 7 


Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants.. 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture, 
Hibbard’s 5 
Hibbard’s ‘Amate ur’ 3 Gre cubouse and Conservatory. . 2 50 













Hibbard’s Amateur's Rose Book..............ccsececceee 2 50 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens............... c..cecessecee 8 00 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home................... 1 00 
Dy 0 SIN © UG os cacnderocdccesbnctccceccescecces 


My Vineyard at Lakeview. 
Origin of Cultivated Plants. 
Parsons on the Rose.. cay 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit......... 
tivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. . 
Rixford’s Wine Press and Cellar.............. 
Robin son’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours.. 
20e’s Success with Small Fruits............... 
Sheehan’ 8 C2) rape rrrrre 
Saunde rs’ Insects Injurious to Fruits 
Stewar Sorghum and its Products......... 
s American Fruit Culturist. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden.. baepreneseectacacecs 1 00 
Warde~’s Hedges and Evergreens........ccccccccsssceece 1 50 
Webb's Cape Cod Cranberries..............005 «+ Paper.. 40 
ge ae re er 1 2 
Williams’ Orchid Grower’s Manual.. ij 
Wood’s Modern Window Gardening 


Horses, Riding, ete. 













Anderson’s Modern Horsemanship......---....... . 700 
Anderson’ 'sT SS ES eee ree 1 0A 
Armatage’s Every Man Ifis Own Horse D. vector. 8vo... 7 50 
Armatage’s Horse Owner and Stableman’s Compar ion, 1 50 

Jattersby’s The Bridle Bits. A valuable little work.... 1 (0 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship.. ....... 1 
Bruce’s Stud Book. 4 vols.. ....... 


Chawner's Diseases of the Horse 
Chester’s Complete Trotting and Pacing 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse 300K, Sv Os cloth. .250 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, Li2mOs.........6+-- +006. 15 

Day’s The face Horse in rraining De scaiaca ce, alesis 68 
Du Hays’ Percheron Horse. Revised and Enlarged ... 1 00 
Durant’s Horseback R iding from Medical Point of View. i 25 
F amous | ee errr rrr 1 50 









Gleason’s How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses. 1 00 
Going’s Veterinary Dictionery, — ......... eee eeeeeeeees 2 00 
Helin’s American Roadstere. .............cececceeeccceees 5 00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. V1 
Horse, The ; Its Varieties and Mana 5 


nen 
Howden’s How to Buy and Sell the Horse, 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Ea 























, 
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AMERY SUPPLIES, BTO,—2- 
| and Machinery of Latest 
Improved Patterns for Making 


butters Cheese! 


Centrifugal Cream 
Separating Machines. 
GANG PRESS AND HOOPS, 


Boilers and Engines. All Styles of Churns, 
Butter Workers, etc. Seamless Bandage, 
Cheese Box Hoops and Rims. Butter Boxes, 
Annatto Seed. Annatoine. Rennet Extract. 
Rennet Tablets. Coloring, and in fact, every- 
thing that enters into the manufacture of 
cheese and butter. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Circular and 
special prices. All information cheerfully given. 


Showing a Convenient Arrangement of Principal Apparatus in a Creamery where both Butter and Cheese are Made, 
The mILX is received at the open door, and after being weighed in Can Cis run out to Receiving Vat D, from this it goes to the Centrifugal Cream Separating Machines F F, 
where the CREAM is taken from the milk instantaneously, the skim MfLK running into the Vats G G to be made into CHEESE, and the cREAM into Vat £ in which it is soured 
preparatory to .cHURNING in Bow Churn M. The butteris then worked on the Power Butter Worker A. K represents the GANG PRESS AND HOoPs for pressing CHEESE. 


ZL curp Mitt. H BOILER AND ENGINE. 


1887. ] 


— oo _ 
ma! 
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WE DESIRE TO CALL PARTICULARLY TO YOUR ATTENTION, 


“c= (hr. Hansen Rennet Extract and Tablets, Cheese Color, Butter Color. 


These CELEBRATED DANISH PREPARATIONS ve guaranteed SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. The makers of FINEST 
BUTTER and CHEESE use them, acknowledging their IMPORTANCE in OBTAINING FINEST PRODUCTS. 


BURRELL & WHITMAN, Little Falls, N. ¥., U. 5. A. 


























































TODDARD GREAMERY POWER CIDER PRESS. 
§ ———————==58 SURFACE SKIMMING 
Ze ATTACHMENT. Os 
ag oe ae. | 
nas MORE GoQD POINTS =| Bn sees] We make a fall, o 
a ey! mt the n.arket, [x] wi Hi 2 
end for desc’ iption, 2 oO 5 _ 
BEST LINE OF ca = + = es 
p = 
MN EAR Moseley & Stoddard Mts. Co = ems) ‘os 
Sa oii POULTNEY, VT. _ 7 a = % 
(eo) e — 
= 7 a ee 
=. 06 il a 3 
”™ CHURN | CREAMERY ns . 3 
ize! SIMPLEST & BEST t¢ ak 7 
4 oe 4 : ) 9 fy @ any desired capacity 
"| Power and Hand oe > a 
WOR ERS PRINTERS : | Y od 
SHIPPING BOXES, ET¢. |(\\suursuea wi oe cc 15 bbls. - day upward. 
CREAMER Y SUPPLIES}||[) Zi> wo 
Circular and ay particulars free. ro) a 
A.n HELD. 1655 Barker f TP meme PAS O uy 3270lUlC RR OO | eens | eeneenenenenane 
SMALL’S CALF-FEEDER 623? (he = oo —o 
Ones | 
PERFECT SUCOBSS. Wow in use 0 ° 
in every State and Territory in the Union. | < Or San! 
The most valnable article you can or ¥ 
add to your Dairy. [x, + a A 
2 | Be. 
é “BE Ort: 
a oe O%«$ 
25 cc sa : ons 
2 < oo al = | eee 
Ss HH eee = ee i) <5 3 
= § Y) B -— a 
oi | BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 
/ == | + 
See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 216 WEST WATER STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





A NEW COLONY! 


N THE NEW EXTENSION OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Railroads, on the lands belonging to R. T. BUELL, Esq., 
near Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., California. 
Parties desiring to visit the property nowcan go via San 
Luis Obispo, and take cars trom thence to Los Alamos, 
thence by stage to the Colony. a 
20,000 ACRES OF THE BEST LANDS in California, sub- 
divided into 20, 40 and 80 acre farms ; $20 to he acre. 
INTERNATIONAL IMMIGRANT UNION, 
401 California Street, San Francisco. 


Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. 
1 OO FARMS, NORTHERN_COMMUNITY, 15 


miles from Washington, D.C. 
0. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 
OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
Chesapeake Bay. Mild climate. Productions—fruit, 
vegetables, grain, grasses, fish and oysters. Send for 
circular. BROWNE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C.H., Va. 


F4 RMS, Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 
Cyclones; no Floods; no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5 to 
100 Acres $1,000 to $3,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 
Grain, Schools, Society, Roads. Prosperous business place. 
Circulars. Cc. K, LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


Farms for Sale in Kansas 


J.D. HENDRICKS, Rea EsTaTE AGENT, Wright P. O., 
J.D. HENDRICKS. 














Come and see me. 


TRAVEL VIA 


= —— accord one 
Bu flington ars, Pullman Palace Sleepe 
Route 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
C.B.& Q.R.R. 


ord Co., Kans. 








Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 





DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAH PORTLAND, ORE. 


MAHA, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 

For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 


of pomneatiog lines, or address 
POTTER, . B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
FP. . M. G.P.&T7. A. 


For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 
220 pages, send 16c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago 


FOR SALE! A BEAUTIFUL HOME 


AT NEW CASTLE, DEL. 


About 30 miles south of Philadelphia, Pa., near railway sta- 
tion, on through route to the South, via Norfolk, aud come 
manding a fine view of Delaware Bay. A large 
Double Wree-story Brick House and Four Acres 
of ground in lawn and garden, with fine and rare Trees 
and Shrubs. Would also sell about 16 acres adjourning, 
if desired. The house has about 20 rooms, is heated by steam, 
has bath rooms, water closets, laundry, hot and cold water 
and gas. Excellent water and good drainage. There 
isalso Brick Stable and Carriage House, Grapery 
and Greenhouse. For further particulars, apply to 
HENRY V. STILWELL, Executor, 
307 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2720 ACRES LAND FOR SALE CHEAP, 


at Colton Station, on U.P. R. R., and Lodge Pole Creek, 6 
miles from Sidney, "re Co., Neb. A town will be laid 
out here; a custom mill absolutely necessary; a general 
Merchandise and a drug store, also blacksmith-shop there. 
Land can be used for cattle raising and agriculture. Price, 
er acre, $8.00. Also my Sidney Nursery and Vegetable 
arden of 4 acres, with all belongings. For particulars, 
address W. KRUEGER, P. O. Box 34, Sidney, Neb. 


| REE RE 
In the CORN BELT of 

16,000 ACRES CHOICE the famous Jim River 
ta. Send two stamps 
for Maps,Circular and 
Price List of Lands to 
JAMES S. FOSTER, 
Mitchell, Dakota. 


Valley in South Dako- 
FOR SALE. AT A BARGAIN. A SMALL 


wu. 














Farm near Richmond. 


Apply 
NAT. FRAZER, 1017 Basin Bank, Richmond, Va. 
BOTSFORD WAGON BOLSTER SPRING 








Raises spring board only five in- 
ches. Strong,Simple and Durable. 
For sale by dealers or address 


Pomeroy & Pearson, Lockport, N. Y. 


[J §, SOOKSTOVE DRIER 
$e 


BOTSFORD 
WAGON SPRING 





areey | Agents Wanted’ 12 
ft. . Weight,25 lbs, Circulars /ree, 
AM. MF°’G CO.,Waynesboro.Pa. Box OQ, 


Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 


E & 0. WAR ; PRODUCE COMMIS- 





SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 


ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. . 


FLORIDA 


TOWN LOTS, 40x5'8o tect, 
i= SEN 


or truck garden 


towns and railroads, 














10 CENTS instampsand geta new INDEXED MAP OF 
ize 24 x 36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s), to 


GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains ‘ences 








‘ Coffees, 
aking Powder and PREMIUMS. 

For particularsaddress 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 

31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


quitoble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed - + - «= $2,000,000 
Paid in (Cash) = = ° 1,000,000 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years,’and based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of 
the bondholders. Their safety, time torun, and rate of in- 
terest make them the most desirable investments now 
oftered. Also 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES : 
New York, 208 Broadway. Philadelphia, 112 S. 4th St. 
Boston, 23 Court St. Kansas City, 7th & Del. Sts, 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


GET YOUR NEWS 
from headquarters by 
subscribing to the 
WASHINCTON 
WEEKLY STAR. 
It contains the full Associated Press and Special Dis- 
patches from all parts of the world, reports of Congress 
and all the Government Departments, United States 
Courts, Washington News and Gossip, Political, Personal 
Society and Local Affairs, Stories by the Leading Authors 
of the World, Bright Correspondence from all quarters 
of interest, Weekly New York Letters, Home Articles, 
Fashion, Religious, Literary and Agricultural Notes; in 
short, everything that should be in the best paper of the 
most interesting city of this country. It is an eight- 
page paper of 56 long well-filled columns, and costs 
only One Dollar a Year. 

Send for Sample Copy and see our liberal premium 
offers. Address 


THE WEEKLY STAR, 


(Mention this paper). Wasuinerton, D. C. 


ARE YOU POSTED ON THE TEM- 
PERANCE MOVEMENT ? 


“The Voice.” 


A National Prohibition and Family Newspaper. President 
Seelye says: ‘“‘The most encouraging voice now heard in 
American Politics is Taz Vorce.” Published every Thurs- 
day. Enlarged to eight pages. Farm and Household De- 
partments ; Marxet Reports; Literary Items ; Choice Short 
Stories; Sermon each week by Spurgeon, Talmage, or other 
eminent divines. Axel Gustafson, the famous English re- 
former, says: “ The leading temperance journal of the 
world.” Highly praised by friends and foes. Large type, 
well printed. Only $1.00 per year. Sample copy sent free 
to any address. 


TALKS TO FARMERS. 


By Rey. CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 
300 PAGES, 12mo. CLOTH. PRICE, $1,00. 


Thirteen practical talks of value and interest to every 
farmer. 





ComPaNy 




















“ACENTS WANTED 
To canvass for ** The Life of Haddock.” Deep inter- 
est in this noble temperance martyr ensures a large demand 
for his biography, which has been written by his son. Our 
agents everywhere are reporting wonderful progress and 
great sales. Anyone desiring to secure the book need not 
wait for an agent, but can send name and address to us, and 
we will send an agent to you. 
Address FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


$1 5 SENT TO US WILL PAY FOR THE 
e 


American Agriculturist (this paper), 
and **AM. SWINEHERD,” both for one 
year ; two magazines for price of one. Address 
AM. SWINEHERD, Alexandria, Dakota. 












—— 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 2 page monthly; finely 
rinted, elegantly illustrated and ably edited by the best 
nown American and Danish butterand cheese Smakers. 

Only 65 cents a year, including above Dairy Thermometer, 

post-paid. Address 

THE DAIRY WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 





810 will buy a town lot. $100 will buy a five acre tract for an orange grove 
gw YOU CAN PAY in monthly installments of $10 each. 
A Store, a Post Office, a Hotel, a Boat and Bath House, Masonic Hall, and 2 number 


of private residences already built 
HIGH, ROLLING L 


IN LAKE VIEW, NEAR BEAUTIFUL LAKE KINGSLEY. 


, PURE WATER, PERFECT HEALTH. 


FLORIDA, with all new 


THE TROPICAL LAND €O., P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida, 








SCHOOL ADV 





LtL4- 


PLACE to secure a thorough business Education, or become 
a skilled Shorthand writer or master of Spencerian Pep. 
manship, is at the SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. CLEVELAND, O, 


ADELBERT COLLECE, 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
offers first class educatioual facilities at very modest cost, 
Classical and Scientific course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; Modern Language course to the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters. Special courses may be taken, either Classical 
or Scientitic,for which certificates of attainment will be 
given. Expenses are very low. Excellent Preparator 
Academies, under the management of this College, at Hud- 
son, O., and Green Sprin .0. Send for Catalogue to 
SHNELL, Sec., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PEEKROGILLI (N. Y.) 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


COL, CHAS. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A. M. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A. M., M. D. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
CHARLES W. SUPER, 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, Presidert. 


This institution, located at ATnENs, provides excellent 
facilities for young people seeking a collegiate or pedagogi- 
cal education. It hasa hayes aga, oe preparatory depart- 
ment, and is open to both sexes. The charge for tuition is 
from $15 to $25 per year. Table board is less than $2 per 
week. Nosaloonsinthetown. There isan elementary and 
advanced course for teachers. For further particulars, 
address the President. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL, 


and WELLESLEY PREPARATORY (formerly Madame 
Clement’s) Boarding and Day School for young ladies. 81st 
year opens Sept. 21. Academical and College Preparatory 
Courses. For circulars address 


MISS ADA M. SMITH, | Principals, 
MRS. T. B. RICHARDS, | Germantown, Philadelphia. 


7, Send postal for sample eopy of the splendid 

boys’story paper,the AMERICAN BOY. 

\/ Only 50 cents a year. Great premium list. 
HUDSON BROS., 703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
SESSETSEISA ORIGINAL CRAYON 


Bronze Frame,$12 
Send photo, or imperfect 
likeness. Satisfaction 
given on all orders or 
no pay required, Call, 
write or wire, N. Y. ART- 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
E. lith St. between bth 
Ave. and: Broadway, 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERY WHERE. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 


For One or Two Subscriptions. One year, (post-free), 
1.50 each. 











Principals. 
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Three Subscribers Oné year... 2.0... $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ .$5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year........+ $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year........2...87, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscribers one year.... ....+ $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, 
Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISIL EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert’on. 
Last Page,and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 2U cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
{2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway New York. 


(post-free), 








